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The EXCEPTIO NS of a late Wrirer, in his 
| Book, Intituled; 


Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation, &c; 


By Joun ConrvBtars, D. D. 
| Rector of Exeter-College in OxrorD. 


Nunc paruulos nobis dedit igniculos, quos celeriter malis moribus opinio- 
nibuſque depravati ſic reſtinguimus, ut nuſquam nature lumen appa- 
reat : Sunt enim ingenus noſtris ſemina innata virtutum ; que ſs 
adoleſcere liceret, by, nos ad beatam vitam natura perduceret, Nunc 
autem, ſimul atque editi in lucem & ſuſcepti ſumus, im omni continud 
pravitate, & in ſumma opinionum perverſitate verſamur : ut pene 
cum late nutricis errorem ſuxiſſe videamur. | 

Cicer, Diſp. Tuſcul. Ed. Day. Cant. 1723. p. 166 
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LorxD BisHop of LONDON, 


Wl 17 E following Work 
Fs umbly craves Tour 
Lordſhip's Accep- 

S tance; to whom 
| ſhould be inducd to addreſs 
it, from the Nature of the 
Deſign, and your Lordſhip's 
A323 great 


DEeDICATION. 
great Concern for the Intereſts 
of Religion, tho' [ had not been 
oblig'd to do ſo, in Acknowleds- 


ment of many perſonal Favour 


recerv'd from Tour Lordſhip. 
 ſundeed the Book itſelf owes 
its Birth to Tour Lordſhip” s En- 
rouragement ; in which if I have 
not ſucceeded according to my 
Wiſhes, I may plead that it was 


drawn up amidſt a Variety of 


Interruptions, and under a bad 
State of Health. This will in 
ſome Sort excuſe the Author, 
tho" it may detratt from the 
Performance. ' 
But the Cauſe Iam defend- 
ang will recerve leſs Prejudice 


from the Defects of inferior Ad- 


vocates, when 1t 1s confider d 
mn how Maſterly a Way Tour 
Lord- 
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| DEDICATION, 
Lordſhip bath already ſuppor- 
' ted it. The principal Queſtions 
m this Controverſy have been 
determin'd in Tour _—_— 
PASTORAL LETTERS) #0 the J4-, 
tisfaction of every reaſonable 
Enquirer ; in which qwe ſee with 
Pleaſure how much additional 
Force Argument recerves, when 
» it is manag'd with Temper. 
| How different is the ConduCt 
of our A —_— F in whoſe 
Writings nothing is more re- 
* markable than an entire Con- 
= tempt of Decency: Fit Method 
= to beus'd in ſo bada Cauſe! 
* LButletour Adverſaries go on 
= nm their own Way; Truth will 
s maintainitſelf notwithſtanding : 
= And that which could —_ 
= itſelf under Ten dreadful Perſe- 


A 3 CUTIONS, 


DzeDpicAaTioON. 
cutions,1is not to be horn down at 
this Time of Day by hardWords. 
Religion will enlarge its Credit, 
whil it is defended by Tour 
Lordſhip's Pen, and illuſtrated 
by Tour Example. T 

T1 ſhall add no more, but my 
feincereſt Wiſhes for Tour Lord- 
ſhip's Happineſs and long Life ; 
and m this I wiſh one of the 
greateſt Bleſſings which can hap- 
pen to this Church and Nation. 


Permit me to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
Tour LorDsSHIP'S | 


moſt dutiful, 
moſt devoted, 


humble Servant, 
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A H E N the Chriſtian Religion was firſt 
W propagated, St. Peter gave this Directi- 
on; That the Profefors of it ſhould be 
conſtantly prepar'd both to defend and 
to prove their Faith, Be ready (faith 
he,) always to give an Anſwer to every 
Man that asketh you a Reaſon of the Hope that is iu 
you with Meekneſs and Fear, 1 Pet. ini. Io. 

It could not be expected, in the common Courſe 
of Things, but Queſtions of this Nature would ariſe, 
when a Syſtem was propos'd different from what had 
obtain'd before; and, in many Points, entirely incon- 
= d4iſtent with Matrers which had been reckon'd ſacred. 
3 Every Man therefore was concern'd to be furniſh'd 
E | A4 | with 
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and oblig'd to guard them, as well as they may, againſt 
atotal Revolr from this Religion. 
Yet This is in Truth the Clſe. More hath of late 
Years heen attempred this Way than in many former 
Ages. Several Methods have been us'd to this Pur- 
ole by different Perſons : And, as ſoon as One Scheme 
fk been defeated, we have ſeena new qne advanc'd 
with equal Aſſurance, and recommended with equal 
Diligence. | 
I ſhall not concern my ſelf at preſent with thoſe 
XZ Performances, which have been principally levell'd at 
the external Proofs of our Religion. Theſe have been 
= throughly examin'd by ſeveral Learned and Good Men. 
*” And tho' it cannot but prove Matter of Grief, that 
2 a Cauſe ſo important ſhould meet with any kind of 
_.- Oppotition, yet we have this Comfort however, that 
= ſome Advantages have ariſen to us from this very Op- 
= poſition, The Grounds of our Holy Faith have been 
F ate more diſtintly conſider'd: And, I hope, we 
are the more firm Believers from obſerving how much 
= our Adverfaries haye fail'd in their Attempts againſt us, 
 Hitherto, for the moſt Part, ObjeQtions have been 
*X pointed, Either, at the Prophecies, (which, 'tis af- 
= firm'd, have been impertinently alledg'd on our Side ;) 
-Z Or, at the Miracles (which '*tis pretended, were never 
== really and in Fa& wrought;) Or, at ſome particular 
= Dodctrines, (which our Adverſaries have thought fic 
= ro reject as impoſſible.) Atlength a Gencleman appears, 
7 reſolv'd to carry the Matrer farther. Not content to 
= reſt the Controverſy on a common Foot, he boldly 
33 undertakes what few have been adventurous enough 
2X to maintain before him : And, beſides what he alledges, 
= in ſome Parts of his Book, againſt the FaQts or 'Tradi- 
7 tion of The Goſpel, he directs his chict Aim ar the 
2 Foundation of the Whole. 
Z His grand Deſtgn, is, To prove, that there neither 
2 hath been, nor poſſibly can be any Revelation ar all - 
= And the main Principle on which he builds, is This ; 
= SO That 
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That the Light of common Reaſon is abundantly ſuf- 
ficient withour it. Revelation, he maintains, can teach 
us nothing, which every Man's Reaſon might nor as 


Ceuy reach him before, From hence he would Fo” 
a ; 


ve us conclude, that all Information this Way muſt 
| be entirely ſuperfluous ; utterly unworthy of God, 
becauſe uſeleſs and unprofitable to Man. 
Were there really none Occaſion for The Interpo- 
ſition of The Supreme Being ro ſupport and carry on 
the Aﬀeairs of Religion; and could this Neganve be 
fully made appear, we ſhould be forc'd to give up 
our Cauſe. For, a perfectly wiſe Being cannot a in 
vain. Whenever He interpoſes, ſomething is intended 
worthy of his Care, and which cannot be ſo well ob- 
rain'd without it. 
But then, it lies on our Adverſaries to make full 
| Proof of this Point, © That a Revelation cannot poſh - 
<« bly be of any Service to us.'** They ſhould thew, 
that no important, DoErine can poſlibly be inculcated 
this Way, which might not be as well deduc'd from 
the Principles of haman Reaſon ; — no Precepts given, 
which Men were not equally concern'd to obſerve 
before ; —- nothing of any kind declar'd, which every 
Man could not perfe&ly and eafily diſcover withour 
this Aid; — no Means, no Afhiſtances, no Enforce- 
ments with Regard to a virtuous Life afforded, which 
did not lie clearly before Men's Minds antecedently 
ro any Revelation about them. All theſe Particulars, 
beſides ſeveral others of a like Nature, ought to be 
evinc'd beyond Exception : And whether 'The Gen- 
tleman I am now concern'd with hath ſucceeded in this, 
15 the Point in Queſtion, 

Ir may not be improper to repreſent This Gentle- 
' man's Scheme ſomewhat more diſtinctly ; rhe princi- 
pal Branches of which, are, I conceive, truly expreſs'd 
in the following Propoſitions. | 

Prop. 1. God always intended Men ſhould have 
ſome Religion, | 

2. This 


- 
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2. This Rdligion is the Religion of Nature. 

3 3. TheReligion of Nature is abſolutely perfect. 

= 4. As ſuch, it muſt be immutable ; neither capa- 
I ble of having any of its Precepts cancell'd, nor of 
F; — any additional Precepts. 
* 5. Therefore, if any Revelation be vouchſafed us, 
© ir muſt entirely fall in with The Religion of Nature. | 
3 _ 6. This Religion ot Nature is eaſily, and perfealy 
Xx diſcoverable by every Man, even by thoſe of the 
WW meaneſt Capacity. 
© 7. Ir is more eaſily, and more perfe&ly diſcove- 
FT rable by every Man, than either the Proof or Mean- 
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Z From whence he would have us infer, ge 


_._ perfluous. 
> HI do by no Meansafhrm that every thing advanc'd . 
& by This Gentleman, in the Performance now before”. 
W me, 1s indeed reducible to rhe foregoing Propoſitions ; 
| but only, that they contain the principal Branches of 
| his Scheme; that they give usa real View both of the 
$ End he aims at, and the ſeveral Steps by which he 
| purſues this End. This 1s all which I think myſelf 
| concern'd with here: Andif I can ſucceed fo far as to 
# ſupport the Cauſe of Religion againſt the Attempts 
© made on it in theſe ſeveral Articles, I ſhall gain what 
= I contend for; and this Work will anſwer the Title 
& I have ſet before it. 
As I have already unfolded the Scheme which I 
{ deſign to examine, and by reducing it to a few Propo- 
| fitions have brought it into View at once; ſoit will 
be equally proper for me to give the Reader ſome In- 
ſight into the Particulars of mine own Management. 
I propoſe therefore to give ſome Satisfaction to the 
following Enquiries ; 
| I. What we are tounderſtand by The Law or Re- 
Iigion of Nature; From whence the Obligation of ir 
ariſes ; and how far it extends. 
| 2. Whe- 
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p " ag This Religion of Nature be abſolutely 
erkeCt. 


be incapable of admitting any additional Precepts, 


J 

of 

a 
[e, 
oF 


3. Whether it be immutable, in ſuch a Senſe as to 


Under this Head I ſhall handle the Caſe of Poſe oj rv 


tive Precepts in Matters of Religion. 


4. Whether Natural, and ReveaF'd Religion he | Fl 


neceſſarily One and the ſame ; and if not, wherein the 
proper DiſtinRtion between them doth conſiſt. 


F- Whether a proper Rule of Life be eaſily, and F 


perfeRly diſcoverable by eyery Man, even by thoſe 

of the meaneſt Capacity, | . 
6. Whether it be more eaſ:ily, and more perfetly 

diſcoverable by every Man, than the Proof, or Mean- 

1ng of any Revelation can be. = 

7. Whether a Revelation be not expedient in order 


. 
o 


to a more caly, more perfect, and more general Know- 
ledge of this Rule of Life, | | | 
A Whether a Reyelation be not expedient in or- 
der to enforce the general Practice of this Rule. 
5 To which I ſhall add, 

Laſtly, Whether there be ſufficient Grounds to 
believe the Reality of a Revelation, and eſpecially of 


My Deſign being thus far explain'd, I ſhall now 
- purſue theſe ſeyeral Particulars in their proper Order. 


\CHAK 
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at we are to wnderfand by The Law, 
or Religion of Nature ; From whence 
the Obligation of it ariſes ; and how 


- hi far it extends. 


HE Law of Nature, and The Religion of Na- 
ture are Terms promiſcuouſly us'd by this Gen- 
| tleman ; and ſo far as this I follow him readily. 
FOnly thus much ſhould be obſery'd, thar all along, 
when I ſpeak of Religion, I would be underſtood to 
"YHnclude as well the Doctrines as the Precepts of it : 
ZW hich Dodtrines being not merely ſpeculative, bur 
*Fhaving a greater or leſs Influence on PraRice, ſhould 
be conſider'd, Either as Principles from which moral 
Rules follow as Concluſions; or, as Means, by at- 
tending to which Men are encourag'd to moral Du- 
Mics. Theſe are not peculiar ro Reveal'd Religion, 
*Zbur make a conſiderable Part even of Natural. 

*Z I know a Diſtin&ion is uſually made between Doc- 
*Xrines and Dutics; and a Diſtinion there doubtleſs 
Was between them. Yet ſtill it ſhould be remember'd 
Whow cloſely they are conne&ed together; and that 
many of theſe Duties themſelves cannot be perceiv'd 


Exdiſtintly, or diſcharg'd advantageouſly without the 
BEBeclief and Influence of theſe Dorines. Men are 


| "M1 9 . 
@Fconcern'd therefore to {earch out and to diſcover ſuch 


& 3 ag 
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Points, as far as they are by them diſcoverable ; To 
 F ME SS 
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render them familiar to their Minds, when diſcover'd ; I ®. 
To purſue them thro! all their proper Conſequences ; i Cit: 


and to ſuffer them ro have ſuch an Effe& on their # 


= of 


Condu&t and Behaviour as they have a dire&t Ten= | 
dency to produce. = ws ” 
To proceed ; The Term Religion may be conſider'd, B# , © 
Either as it ſignifies that comprehenſive Rule, to 
- which we ſhould conform our Sentiments and Adti- 
ons, in reference to God and Man; or elfe as it im- i 
plies the inward and habitual Senſe we have of theſe 8 
Matters on our Minds. Our Author in different 
Places uſes this Term in each of theſe different Senſes. 
But, to avoid Confuſton, I ſhall confine myſelf ro 7 
the former; ſince we are now debating about the Rule | 3? 
itſelf, and enquiring « What Syſtem of DoQrines |. / 
« and Precepts we ought to embrace as our Religion.” A 
Having ſettled this Term, I am to obſerve, inthe 
next Place, That the Law, or Religion of Natare is ſo i 
call'd, Either, becauſe it is founded in the Reaſon and i 
Nature of Things; or elſe, becauſe it is diſcoverable 
by usin the Uſe and Exerciſe of thoſe Faculties which 
weenjoy. The Religion of Nature, as it is conſider'd 
- In thele different Views, will import quite different #7 Ac 
Things. In the former, it ſignifies a Perfe& Collec- IF a 
tion of all thofe moral DoEtrines and Precepts which SP oy 
have a Foundation in the Reaſon and Nature of k* bl 
Things : Bur in the latter, it is ſuch a ColleQtion only, RF 4 
as may be diſcover'd by us in the Exerciſe of our | 
proper Faculties, according to the Means and Oppor- 


tunities we enjoy. = T 

Our Author was aware of theſe ſeveral Senſes of & © 
the Term. He hath nored and obſerv'd them both : WW ©2 
Bur then he hath proceeded ſo unhappily, that whilft BW © 
in the Beginning of his Work he defines it in One 


Senſe, the Courſe of his Argument moſt plainly re- th 
quires Another Senſe: And in ſome Places he ex- BF cc 
prefly, and in Words, gives it a Meaning different 8# cc 


from what he had before deliver'd in his Definition BW - 
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of the Term. I ſhall confirm this Remark by ſome 
Citations from this Author's Performance. 

# He begins his Second Chapter with an Explication 
W of what he means by The Religion of Nature. « By 
Natural Religion, faith he, I underſtand the Belief 
© «<< of the Exiſtence of a God; and the Senſe and 
XX < Praftice of thoſe Duties, which reſult from the 
=X < Knowledge we Bb OUR REASON have of 
« him and his PerfeQions ; and of ourſelves, and our 
«© own ImperfeCtions, and of the Relation we ſtand 
« into him and our Fellow Creatures. *”* P. 13. Ac= 
cording to this Account, Natural Religion can reach 
no farther than Natural Light and Reaſon can carry 
*” us: For it comprehends under it thoſe Duties only, 
© which reſult from the Knowledge we by o#r Reaſon 
* have of God, and his Perfe&tions, &c. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding . this plain Expreſſion of his 
Meaning, he immediately ſubjoins, <* So that the Re- 
<« ligion of Nature takes in every thing that is founded 

= < in the Reaſon and Nature of Things.” — — 
X What! doth the Religion of Nature take in every 
*X thing that is founded 1n the Reaſon and Nature of 
Things, when, according to this Gentleman's own 
Account, it reaches no farther than we by our Reaſon 
areable to carry it ? Andif 1t reaches no farther than 
we by our Reaſon can carry it, doth it therefore fol- 
low, that it takes in every thing which is founded in 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things? I know but one 
Way to get over this Difhculty ; viz. by aſſerting 
roundly, that Haman Reaſon is commenſurate to all 
Truth ; and that we by o#r Reaſon are capable of diſ- 
covering every thing which is founded in the Nature 
and Reaſons of Things. 

This is not the only Place in which this Gentle- 
man hath adventur'd to give us different Accounts of | 
the Religion of Nature. Thus, P. 376. he aſſerts, 
«© The Law ot Nature is nothing but whar the oy 
< of Nature, or Reafon diRares.” And yet, he had 

| main- 


% 
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maintain'd before, P. 114. © That Natural Religion 
& takes in all thoſe Duties, which flow from the Na- 
« tyre and Reafon of Things ; and the Relation we 
& ſtand in to God and our Fellow-Creatures.” The 
former Account, he ſaw plainly, would by no Means 
anſwer his Purpofe. He could not prove the Law, 
or Religion of Nature to be, in That Senſe, an aþ- 
ſolmtely perfeft Law. A fundamental Point in the 
Scheme he was upon could not receive the leaſt Ap. 
pearance of Support, but from this other Notion of 
the Law of Nature: He varies therefore his Account 
of this Point, as thay beſt ſerve a preſent Purpoſe. 


He defines- it in one Senſe; and then reaſons, and | 


concludes from it in another. © 
In order to ſtate this Matter more truly, and to 


ſettle the proper Notion of The Law, or Religion of 
Nature, (as it bears a Part in the preſent Queſtion, ) 
IT ſhall diſtinaly confider it in both the Views al- 

ready mention'd. . Rs TRENT en 
The firſt Senſe; is This ; It ſignifies a perfe&t Col- 
le&ion of all thoſe moral Docrines, and Precepts, 
which have a real Foundation in the Nature and Rea- 
ſon of Things. This 15 what the preſent R. R. Lord 
Biſhop of Bangor muſt be underſtood to intend, 
when he calls it 5* That Original Religion, which was 
& as Old as the Creation.” | Sermon before the Society 
for Propagating the Goſpel, p. 13.] and afterwards, 
when he tells us, ** That | Chriſt ] came into the 
& World,not merely to reſtore the Religion of Nature, 
<« but-to adapt it to the State and Condition of Man ; 
« and to ſupply the Defe&ts Not of Religion, which 
« continued in its firſt Purity, and PerfeQtion, but of 
<«' Nature.” p. 20. If by Religion of Nature His Lord- 
ſhip had not intended ſuch a perfe&t Collection of all 
thoſe moral Truths, and Precepts, as I have mention'd 
above, he would never have aflerted, that this Reli- 
gion [| ſti] continued in its firſt Purity and Perfec- 
| tion 
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tion ; and that our Bleſſed Saviour did not come to 
ſupply. the Defects of it, but of Nature. 

" The Term is us'd in the ſame'Senſe by another 
very Learned Writer; who, (in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning The Nature, Obligation, anda Efficacy of the 
Chriſtian Sacraments, p. 9.) tells us, © Thar many of 
& the Scripture Duties which we have otherwiſe no 
&« Knowledge of, are yet juſtly referr'd to the Law 
& of Nature; fince Scripture hath diſcover'd what 
&« Foundation they have 1n the Nature and Truth of 
« Things.” RE es 
Our Author himſelf, as I obſerv'd juſt now, hath, 
in ſeveral Parts of his Performance, conſ1der'd the Law 
or Religion of Nature in this View 3 and pretended 
to draw Concluſions from it, taken in this Senſe, in 
Prejudice of Divine Revelation. 

In Oppoſition -to what he maintains I ſhall there- 
fore obſerve, _ 

7. That this Notion is entirely. wrong, as us'd and 
apply'd by this Writer. And, 

2. Were ir the true one, yet it will not come up 
to his Purpoſe; nor really ſupport the Concluſions 
he draws from it. | 
- Firſt then, this Notion, as apply'd by the preſent 
Writer, is wrong. He tells us, that «© Natural and 
& Reveal'd Religion differ only as to the Manner of 
their being communicated.” p. fg. — Thar, ** the Dis 
& vine Precepts muſt be the ſame, whether internally 
& or externally reveal'd:,, p. 9. And ir is the great 
Deſign of his whole Performance to prove, that an ex- 
ternal Revelation 1s needleſs, becauſe every thing, in 
which we can poſlibly have any Concern, is com- 
prehended under That Law or Religion, which 1s 
founded in Nature, and as Old as the Creation” I 
would obſerve from hence, That Natural and Reveal'd 
Religion are here both of them ſuppoſed ro be 
communicated; —- That the Divine Precepts (as 
he terms them) in both, are ſuppoſed to be equal- 
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ly 
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ly reveal'd, in the one internally, in the other ex- 
ternally; — and, that to prove an external Revela- 
tion needlefs, becauſe every thing we can have an 
Concern in, is comprehended under T hat Law which 
is founded in Nature, muſt evidently imply, that we 
do, or may know what is contain'd under that iWſ 
Law : Otherwiſe an external Revelation may be "__ 7 
ferviceable in order to diſcover thoſe Matters, w ich © 
cannot be known without it; and ſo the Concluſion i 
which he draws, will not ſeem to have the leaſt Re- 8 
lation to the Principle laid down. | 
_ Natural Religion therefore muſt fignify fuch a i 
Colleftion of Doctrines and Precepts, as is diſcovera- 
ble by us in the Uſe of our natural Faculties. It can- 
not include every thing which is founded in the Rea- 
fon and Nature of Things, unleſs every thing ſo founded 
15 by us diſcoverable. And tho! it fhould be allow'd, 
thar every thing of that Kind is "uy diſcoverable by 
us, yet ſtill theſe Marters will conſtitute the Law or 
Religion of Nature, z. e. will be zo #s The Law of WW 
Nature, Not merely as founded in the Nature of i 
Things, but as we have Abilities todifcover that they | 
are ſo. | 


Every one knows that Promulgation is eſſential to 
a Law. Nothing therefore can, ſtritly ſpeaking, be il 
Part of a Law, which is incapable of being known to 
be ſuch. And tho' human Magiſtrates content them- i 
felves with making a publick Declaration of their Will, 
«and do not enter into the particular Opportunitres of 
each ſingle Perſon to difcern it, yet the Caſe is other- 
wiſe with regard to the Supreme Being. Ignorance 
may be pleaded in a human Court, in Caſes, where iſ 
Men cannot pop judge concerning the Truth and i 
Reaſonablenefs of the Plea. They are oblig'd there- 
fore to ſet all Prerences of this Kind aſide; and ſome- Wi 
times to lay Hardſhips on the Innocent, that they 
may not giveroo many Advantages tothe Guilty. Burt 
God knows thoroughly the Capacities and Opportuni- BF i 
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W tics of all his Subjzets. To him therefore are they 
| accountable for their Conformity to thoſe Rules only, 
which they did know, or might have known to be 
his Will : For Things entirely out of their Reach, 
W arc, with regard to them, no Matters of Law, and 
W carry with them no Obligation art all. ths 
== If this be not thought ſo clear, as to fupercede all 
28 Occaſion of Proof whatſoever, let us only conſider, 
W upon what Account it is, that Brutes are exempred 
from moral Obligarion, and the Reſtraints of Law. 
It is not, that a certain Rule and Meaſure of Action 
== would not really add to the Happineſs they enjoy 
W at preſent, or berter ſecure their Enjoyments to them. 
® It is not, that they are abſolutely unfurniſh'd with 
+ natural Powers of doing any thing, either to promore 
& cach other's Good, or to prevent each other's Miſchief, 
on any Occaſion whatſoever. No ; This 1s far from be- 
ing the real State of the Caſe. But the Point refts here 3 
They are not endu'd with ſuch Meaſures, and Degrees 
8 of Reaſon, as may enable them to judge concerning 
W the Cauſes and Conſequences of "Things. They are 
WT neither capable of forming to themſelves a Rule, nor 
W of diſcovering a Law-giver, nor of having the Rule 
W enforc'd on them by the Proſpect of furure Good or 
W Ill. They neither know a God, nor can diſcern his 
= Will at all. Now, if Brutes are therefore exempt 
W from all Law whatſoever, becauſe they are abſolute- 
= ly incapable of knowing it; what Concluſion can we 
draw from hence but This, Thar all other Beings 
&& are juſt fo far oblig'd, as they, in their Circumſtan- 
WE Ces, are capable of knowing a Law ; or, in other Words, 
W that nothing can poſſibly become Matter of Law to 
& any one, which he is abſolutely incapable of knowing. 
= Let us aſcend from Brutes to Men. Idcots and Mad- 
men are hkewife ex:mpt ſrom moral Obligation ; and 
treated as Perſons entirely unaccountable even by Civil 
= Powers, in all thoſe Caſes, where the Want of Reaſon 
= 1s clear, and indiſputable. Bur whence, [ pray, doth 
F B 2 this 
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*Till, at length when they come to Maturity, they 
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this ariſe? Is it not built on this Principle, that no 
one is accountable for not CONreung his Actions to 
a Rule entirely above his Comprehenſton ? vg 

Once more; I would defire to know, How. far 
Children, in their more tender Years, may be reckon'd 
as moral Agents. - At firſt not at all; no more than 
even Brutes themſelves. They are put under juſt the 
ſame Reſtraints as Brutes are; and by no Means left. 
ro their own Condu&t or Diſcretion. As Reaſon o- 
pens, and proper Rules are ſuggeſted to them, which 
they are able to diſcern, and to rerain, they become 
gradually accountable ; They are ſo far ſtnatly and 
properly oblig'd: And, as Reaſon is ſtil] farther im- 
prov'd, and more. tearnt, their Obligations areenlarg'd : 
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are freed from the ordinary Reſtraints of Diſcipline ; 
are turn'd over totheir own Conduc, and confider'd 
on the ſame Foot with other Men. But, whence all 
this? Whence is it that Law and Obligation do not 
commence with our very Being, but are gradually 
enlarg'd, in Proportion to thoſe Degrees of Reaſon 
which we acquire? The Caſe 1s plain enough : Ob= 
ligation cannot reach farther than a Capacity of Know- 
ledge ; and Law cannot be extended farther than Ob- 
ligation itſelf reaches: To ſuppoſe a Law, in regard 
to us, without a Capacity of diſcerning it, 1s altoge- 
ther as abſurd, as to make Things impoſſible rhe Sub- 
ject, and Matter of Law. | 

Our Author himſelf is not inſenſible of this; For 
he tells us, p. 4. That © a Law, as far as it 1s unin- 
&« relligible, ceaſes to be a Law.” What therefore he 
calls The Law of Nature, muſt, with reſpe&t to us, 
ceaſe to be a Law any farther chan it is by us intel- 
ligible; or, (as I ſhould rather chuſe to expreſs ir,) 
any farther than it is by us diſcoverable in the Uſe 
of Reaſon.' Y 

I cannot but obſerve, as T go along, our Author's 
Conduct on this Point. He tells us, 
« God 
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« God hath given Men a Law. 
« This Law is The Law of Nature. 
& This Law of Nature takes in every thing found- 
« ed in the Reaſon and Nature of Things. 
= < Therefore, Every thing founded in the Reaſon 
2 -<* and Nature of Things muſt be by us diſcovera- 
# © ble. | 
& Otherwiſe. This Law of Nature will ceaſe to be 
66 4 Law. TEA. | 
« For nothing can be a Law which 1s unintelli- 
« o1ble.” | | 
Let us only aſſume this laſt Principle as undoubtedly 
W true, (and our Author will allow us thus much, ſince 
WW he hath plainly laid it down himlſelt,) the Conſe- 
F: quence from hence is clear ; If we are not capable' 
W of diſcovering every thing which 1s founded in the 
W Reaſon and Nature of Things; then, ſuch a perfe& 
W Collection of Precepts, &c. as was mention'd betore, 
1s not properly The Law of Nature, 
F It is trueindeed, our Author maintains, that every 
W thing of that Kind is diſcoverable by us: And the 
Wy Cauſe why it is notin Fad diſcovered, is only This; 
= Men will not make Uſe of their Reaſon for thoſe - 
 EPurpoſes for which it might and ought to ſerve. But 
| to Aſert is one Thing, and to Prove is another, 
WSurely This will not paſs for a firſt and ſelf-evident 
WEPrinciple. Something therefore ought to be alledg'd 
Wo Support of aPoinr, which the Generality of Man- 
r E&kind will be very apt to queſtion. 
- & Now, whatis alledg'd by our Anthor to this Pur- 
: poſe, is This; © If God hath given Mankind a Law, 
» RE he muſt in like Manner have given them ſuffici- 
- 9 cnt Means of knowing it; He would otherwiſe 
) EE Have deſeared his own [Intent in giving it. ** p. 4. 
e Ml he Conſequence TI allow ; and that for 'the Reaſon 
Wmmedirely ſubjoin'd, that 4a Law as far as it is unin- 
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s ili + telligible ceaſes tobe a Law.” The Gentleman's Error 
_ EEberctore lies in This ; He firſt {uppolcs a certain Law 
4 B 3 plveng. 
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given; and then proper Means afforded for diſcove- 
ring this Law; whereas, in Truth, To give a Law ; 
To promulge it ; or To afford Means of knowing it, 
do ſignify one and the ſame Thing. W hat we are 
capable of diſcovering to be fit and reaſonable; and 


conſequently, to be the Will of God, is to us a Law » iſ F- 


What we cannot ſo diſcover, isto us no Law : And 
if we cannor, in the mere Uſe of Reaſon, diſcover 


every thing which is founded in the real Truth and i 
Nature of Things, then a perfe&t Colle&tion of that iſ 
Kind, 1s not the Law of Nature, The -Argument 
therefore, which our Author here produces, amounts 
to nothing: It leaves the Point juſt as it found it : iſ 
And we muſt try, from other Conſiderations, whe- MW 


ther Men have really ſufficient natural Abilities, and 


Opportunities to diſcover every thing which is founded MW i 


1}n Nature. 


Py 


The ſame kind of Reaſoning, which I have noted ; 


above, occurs again, p. 5. I ſhall beg Leave to tran- 


ſcribe the whole Paſſage, becauſe I may find Occa-f 


fhon of Advantage from a particular Sentence; in 


which, (though he intended it as a Guard,) he hath 
ſuggeſted ſomething, nor very conſiſtent either with 
his general Deſign, or the particular Argument he is 


there repreſenting. ** If, ſaith he, God never intended i 


«« Mankind ſhould ar any time be without a Reli- | 
« pion, or have falſe Religions; and there be but 
&« One true Religion, which all Men have been ever | 


£ money to believe and profeſs; I cannot ſee any 
cc 


a 


« ar all Times, muſt have had ſufficient Means to 
& diſcover whatever God defign'd They ſhould know 
& and praftiſe. / do not mean by this, that all ſhould 


« bave equal Know ledge, but that all ſhonld have what 
& is ſufficient for the Circumſtances they are in.” The 
Argument carry'd on in this Paſſage is the ſame with tha 

| infhfled 
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eterodoxy in affirming, that the Means to effect 
« this End of infinite Wiſdom muſt be as univerſal 
6 and extenſive as the Enditſelf ; Or, that all Men, MW 
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inſiſted on juſt before, tho' our Author hath thoughr 
fir to give it a Turn ſomewhat different in the Ex- 
preſſion. In the former way of Repreſentation, he 
ſuppoſes a Law actually given; and then infers, thar 
= God muſt have given ſufficient Means of knowing 
W ic. Here he ſuppoſes, that God always intended Men 
W ſhould have ſome Religion ; which Religion he far- 
ther ſuppoſes can be but One; from hence likewiſe 
he infers that all Men, at all Times, muſt have had 
ſufficient Means to diſcover it. : 

To give a Law; — To give a Religion; and To 
intend Men ſhould have a Keligion, are Expreſſions 
which muſt be interpreted in one and the ſame Senſe, 
# And the Law, or Religion which this Author af- 
” firms God gave Men, and intended they ſhould have, 
& is repreſented by him as abſolutely perfe&t, and con- 
W raining under it every thing which 1s founded in 
the Reaſon and Nature of Things. He concludes 
from hence, If infinite Wiſdom [ach appointed this 
End, then the Means to effe&t it muſt be as uni- 
yerſal as the End itſelf. 

I have remark'd on this Argument already ; and 
therefore ſhall only obſerve farther, that the follow- 
ing Paſſage, which is intended by this Gentleman as 
a Guard to fave himſelf, entixely deſtroys the Deſign 
he is upon, and the Argument he hath produc'd. 
© I do not, faith he, mean by this, That all ſhould 
« have equal Knowledge; but that all ſhould have 
6 ſufficient for the Circumſtances they are in.”* Bur, 
by this Gentleman's Leave, if God gave Men a Re- 
ligion, or intended they ſhou'd have a Religion ; if 
this Religion contains under it every thing which is 
founded in the Reaſon and Nature of Things ; and, 
if all Men, at all Times, muſt have ſufficient Means 
of diſcovering this Religion - -- They muſt likewile 
have ſuthcient Means of diſcovering every thing which 
1s ſounded in the Nature and Reaſon of Things. Ic 
4: - tollows 
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follows from hence, that all Men muſt have the Means 


and Opportunities of equal Knowledge : I do not ſay, 
They muſt have equal Knowledge, but only the 


Means of: it ; whiclf Means they may, it they pleaſe, 


negle&t. It is in this Senſe our Author ought to be 
underſtood, tho' he hath expreſs'd himſelf in an im- 
proper Manner, * All Men, faith he, muſt have ſ#f- 
&« ficient Means to diſcover whatever God deſign'd, ec.” 
—— Then it follows, —— <«* I don't mean that all 
& ſhould have equal Knowledge, | the Courſe of his 
Argument requires it ſhould be the Means of equal 
Knowledge, | but that all ſhould have ſufficient for 
& the Circumſtances they are in.” How conſiſtent 
this is with the Argument he is here upon, The Gen- 
tlemian is coticern'd to ſhew. «. h 

-* Hitherto I have obſerv'd, that we neither are, nor 
poſſibly can. be oblig'd to any thing, for the Know- 
ledge of which we want either Abilities, or _— 
tunity ; and conſequently, That the Law, or Reli- 
gion of Nature, taken in that Senſe, 1n which it ought 


to be underſtood in the preſent Debate, mult ſignify 
ſuch a Syſtem, as Man may, 1n the due Uſe of his 


natural Faculties, diſcover. W hether Theſe will reach 


to every Thing founded in the real Nature and Rea-' 


ſon of Things, comes now to *be confider'd more 
diſtinely. NM as ers. | 
Our Author endeavours to diſcover what is founded 
in the Nature and Reaſon of Things, by confider- 
ing----The Exiſtence, and Perfetions of God; -=-- 
The Nature, and ImperfeCtions of ourſelves ; ----and, 


The Relation we ſtand in to God, and our Fellow- 


Creatures. '| Sce Chapter 2.] 'To which he ought to 
have added one Thing farther, viz. The Nature of all 


other Beings with which we haveany Concern, and 


from the Ule and Application of which we are capa- 
ble of receiving any confiderable Advantage, or Pre- 
judice : For, without this, we ſhall be lable to do 

: or 
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or omit a great Number of Things of the moſt im- 
portant Conſequence both to ourſelyes and others, 
| And, firſt, for the Exiſtence and PerfeCtions' of 
| God; It is confeſs'd on all Hands that ſome Lighe 
= may be had here. It may be prov'd, That there muſt 
WW have been a Firſt, - Independent, Eternal Principle, 
W —- —That This Being is every where; —-- knows 
every thing ; ----- is abſolutely Powerful, Wiſe, Juſt, 
Good, and the like. Things of this Kind may be 
diſcover'd: And it may be ſhewn likewiſe, Thar this 
firſt Being muſt be poſſeſs'd of every real PerteCtion, 
in all the Degrees of it which are poſhible. Yet, how- 
WW ever certain it bein the general, that every real Per= 
EF fe&tion muſt neceflarily belong to -God, I queſtion 
” very much whether we are able to diſcover diftinatly 
= what all theſe Perfeftions are, I queſtion whether 
W it can be ſafely affirm'd, That as the before-mention'd 
= Attributes, and the like, do belong to God, fo like- 
W wiſe that there are none others beſide Theſe, which 
W belong to him. To know This we muſt have a full 
and comprehenſive View of .all Perfe&tion; —— of 
every thing which can deſerve that CharaQer. But 
W if we fail here, as weare deficient in our Knowledge 
= of the Nature of Things, ſo muſt we likewiſe beof 
W their ſeveral Reſults and Conſequences ; and there- 
WW fore ſhall be unable, by our Reaſon, ro diſcover every 
4] = that is founded in the Natures and Reaſons of. 
W Things. ; 
8 Amin; As to thoſe Perfe&tions which may be 
& prov'd to belong to God, I doubt much whether we 
W have any adequate and complear Ideas of them. This 
& perhaps will readily be allow'd me with regard to his 
& natural PerteCtions: And if it bediſpured in reference 
& to thoſe which are of a Moral Kind, I would only : 
= defirero obſerve, that however fully we may be ſup- 
== pos'd to underſtand what theſe Artributes mean, yer 
= there muſt be ſeveral other Things. likewiſe diſcover'd 
== in order to know How they will be exercis'd on 
emer- 


emergent Occaſions. Thus, ſuppoſing it ſtrily de. 
monſtrable that God is Juſt and Good; and that the 
full Import of theſe Attributes 1s likewiſe known 
yet we muſt know what is, in every Caſe, Juſt and 
Good, before we can determine 1n- what Manner 
God muſt a& or conduct himſelf; and conſequently, 
what may be moſt fitting for Creatures to expeR, 
or do, on ſuch Occaſions. Here therefore we arg 
incomperent Judges of Matters founded on- the Nas» 
tures and Reaſons of Things. - Mr 

Once more; We do, or may know, That there is 
s God; and that this God can be but One. There 
isno Manner of ContradiQtion in ſuppoſing ſome ſuch 
Diſtinions in the Divine Nature as are analogous ta 
perſonal Diſtintions amongſt Men : And yet, it can- 
not be prov'd from any Principles of Human Reaſon, 
that ſuch DiſtinRions do really ſubſ{1ſt. Now it ſuch 
do ſubſiſt in Fat; — and each Perſon, ſo ſubliſting, 
hath different Offices, and bears a different Relation 
to Mankind, then it 1s apparent there will be ſome» 
thing in the Divine Nature undiſcoverable by Hu- 
man Reaſon ; ———— ſomething, which as ſoon as 
known, may prove the Foundation of particular and 
ſpecial - Duties. This is what the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion reaches; and in Conſequence of This, Things 
are required in this Diſpenſation, which could nor 
be learnt from the mere Reaſonings of our own 
Minds about them. 
The next Thing which our Author conſiders, is, 
The Narure and ImperfeRions of aurſelves. Here 
it might be expected we ſhould have a full View of 
Matters; for, what can be thoroughly known by 
us, if we do not know ourſelves? And yer perhaps 
a great Number of Queſtions may be ſtarted, of 


which no tolerable Solution can be given; and Queſ- 


tions too, from the Determination of which no ſmall 
Advantage might ariſe, 


To 
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To explain myſelt a little here ; I will conſider Man 
hn theſe two Reſpects, viz, as an Animal endu'd with 
Senſe and Perception; and likewiſe as endu'd with a 
Principle of Reaſon. The former he enjoys in com- 
mon with Brutes, but the latrer fets him above them, 
and gives him his proper Character and DiſtinQion. 

In reference to both theſe it muſt be allo w'd, that 
each Man for himſelf js conſcious of what happens to 
him, or paſſes within him ; and we are apt to preſume 
thar as the general Frame and; Make of Human Kind 
is the ſame, ſo the ſame Pleaſures or Pains ariſe to 
different Men from the ſame Impreſſions of external 
Objeds; - That they have equal Capacity of 
Reaſon and Knowledge; and enjoy or ſuffer alike 
from the ſame Sentiments of Things. Yet it is moſt 
certain that there is a vaſt Difference between Men 
in theſe ſeveral ReſpeCts ; and ſuch, as no Perſon in 
in the World can adjuſt and ſertle. The ſame 
Things, to different Perſons, may prove either a- 
greeable, or diſagreeable, #5, e. Good, or Evil: And 
as we are not entirely acquainted with theſe Parti- 
culars, ſo we cannot exatly know how to regulate 
our own Behaviour towards them. 

General Rules may be laid down, viz. To do as 
much Good as we can and as little Miſchief 
as poſſible : Yet ſtill, for want of knowing what is 
the real State and Condition of each particular Per- 
ſon, we may err in the Application of thefe general 
Rules; and become unavoidably ignorant of ſeveral 
Matters, which have a real Ground in the Natures 
and Reaſons of Things. 

I have obſerv'd before, that Men, notwithſtanding 
they are Reaſonable Beings, are yet poſſeſs'd- of va- 
rious Degrees of Reaſon. And tho* we are conſci- 
ous of our own perſonal Powers or Attainments, yet 
we are far from knowing how Matters really ſtand 
with other Men. Here 1s another Source of Diff- 
cultiess We cannot, in many Inſtances, —_ 
what 
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what Men ought, or 'ought not'to do ; or how far they 

are Either to be commended, or cenſur'd.. In many 
Points they muſt be'left to' an higher Judge; becauſe 

the true State of Matters is entirely beyond our Reach. 

Once more; A conſiderable Part of Men's real 
Charafters will ariſe either from their private Con- 
duRt, or from that which paſſes within their own 

Minds; and conſequently, it 1s impoſſible to fay, in 
many Inſtances, who 1s really a Good, 'or a Bad Man. 

In ſuch Caſes as theſe we are' concern'd to uſe the 

beſt Light we have, and to a&t accordingly. Yet, 
if we could ſee farther into Matters, we ſhould rea- 

ſonably proceed'in a different Way : Different Mea« 

fures would appear to be proper for us, ariſing from 

ſuch- Reaſons, as in the preſent State are entirely 

conceaPd from us. OPR2) 

From conſidering the Nature and- ImperfeCtions of 
' Men, our Author goes on, and mentions another 
Source of Duty, viz. The Relation we ſtand in to 
God and our Fellow-Creatures. 

- The Firſt and Original Relation in which we ſtand 
to God, is that. of a Creature to his Creator : Bur 
This will infer nothing, unleſs we conſider God 
likewiſe as exerciſing a Providence over us; — as 
noting and obſerving our Actions; — as preſcribing 
a Rule to them; and exacting an Obedience ro ir. 

This then is the firſt thing which ariſes from our 
Relation ro God, That we pay an unfeigned Obe- 
dience to his Will; but wherein this Will conſiſts, 
ſtill remains to be enquir'd. To this Purpoſe then 
it ſhould be confider'd, that in order- to prove a 
Providence, in the full Senſe of the Word, we are 
oblig*d to evince the ſeveral PerfeQtions of the Di- 
vine Nature; art leaſt thoſe which relate ro us; ſuch 
as arc, Power, Knowledge, Wiſdom, Juſtice, Good- 
neſs, Truth. From theſe it will follow, That we 


ought to love him, — to reverence him, —= to truſt 
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| in him, --- to. worſhip him, and the like. So far as 
this, 1 hope, there will be no, Diſpute. | 

' But then we ſhould conſider likewiſe, that as God 
W is known to be related to us as a, Creator and Pre- 
E ſerver, ſo there may, (for any. thing we can affirm 
E to the contrary, ) .be ſeveral; other Relations to us 
which He ſuſtains, , He may be related to us as a 
Redeemer and a SanGifier. I know theſe Points are 
entirely exploded by the Gentleman I am now con- 
cern'd with :- Bur it is much eaſter to laugh at a 
Dodrine than to refute ir. It ſhould be prov'd 
therefore that the Notions. of a Redeemer and a 
| Santifier are utterly abſurd and contraditious ; other= 
* wiſe theſe Doarines may poſlibly be true. And if 
F. we have ſufficient external Evidence thar they are ſo, 
EL we may claim a Right of aſſigning ſome other Re- 
W lations of God to us, than thoſe founded in Creation 
W and Preſcrvation. oy 
| Let us ſuppoſe then, that theſe Relations do ſubſiſt, 
and ſee what may be the Conſequences ariſing from 
them. If it be faid, that Duty will be ſtill. the 
ſame, the Aﬀertion may perhaps be true in a certain 
Senſe. No Duries may-ariſe of a difterent Kind from 
thoſe deducible from Creation and Preſervation. Yet 
Wy -1t will be apparent at firſt Sight, that here will be 
= new Enforcements and Recommendations of Duty ; 
& and new Reaſons for the punEtual Performance of 
W them. If theſe therefore are undiſ.overable by mere 
natural Light, how can it be afftirm'd, that we may 
W have a perfe& Knowledge of all the Relations in 
8 which we ſtand to God; and of all that is founded 
WW 1n the Nature and Reaſon of Things ? 

& Next to the Relations in which we ſtand to God, 
we ſhould conſider Thoſe which ſubſiſt between us 
and our Fellow-Creatures. Here I am apt to think 
&& our Author hath conſider'd Matters very imperfectly : 

= For, by Fellow. Creatures he ſeems to mean no more 
a than Human Kind in general ; --- none but thoſe of 
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the ſame Rank and Order with ourſelves. This may 
appear pretty plainly from this Courſe of Reaſoning 
in the Second Chapter. Now, however the Rela- 
tion in which we ſand either to Mankind in gene- 
ral, or to ſingle Perſons in particular, ſhould be ſufi- 
cient to dire& us to the ſocial Duries in general, 
yet certainly theſe Duties will not take in every 
thing which hath a Foundation in the Nature and 
Reaſon of Things. There may be ſeveral other Mat= 
ters fit and proper to be done, or avoided; and for 
which there may be very important Reaſons aſhigna- 
ble, however remote from common Notice and Ob-« 
lervation. 
| We ſhould conſider ourſelves not only as Indivi- 
duals of a certain Species or Members of a Society, 
but likewiſe as Parts of a whole Syſtem ; and as Be- 
ings capable of doing Things either ſerviceable or in- 
conventent to the Whole, or any particular Branches 
of ir, Bur do we really know all the ſeveral Rela 
tions in which we ſtand to every ſenſible or intelli- 
gent Creature? Can we tell how far our Actions 
may affe them ; and aſlign all the Reaſons which 
have a Foundation in the Nature of Things, either 
for, or againſt a particular Behaviour ? is it not poſſi- 
ble therefore, that ſome Matters may appear, in our 
Views of Things, as flight and inconſiderable, which 
are yer of great Moment to the Good and Advan- 
tage of the Whole? FE 

Ler us only reflet how difficult it 1s for private 
Perſons, and thole who are unexperienc'd in the 
Greater Afﬀeairs of Life, to account for all the Mea- 
ſures of Condut which a Wiſe and Able Politician 
may find it neceſlary to enter into. Theſe are all 
built on the ſeveral Relations ſubſiſting either betweer 
different States, or the particular Parts of the fame 
State, Were every thing of this kind clear and ap- 
parent, it would be more eaſy to judge conpernng 
a right or wrong Adminiſtration. But if theſe i 
169 Things 
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Things. are ſo difficult to be judg'd of; and the 
narrow Schemes of Human Policy are ſo far beyond 
WW rhe Reach -of moſt Men, How ſhall we determine 
W concerning the whole Syſtem of Nature ? How ſhall 
W we judge concerning God's Proceedings, and the Ad- 
WE miniſtrations of Providence? And how ſhall we be 
WT certain, from our own weak Reaſon, what 1s in eve- 
ty reſpe& fit and proper to be done by us. 

= To what hath been ſuggeſted by this Gentleman 
W as neceſſary and ſufficient to diſcover all that is found- 
= cd in the Reaſon of Things, I ſhall crave Leave to 
W add One Thing farther, 4 4 he hath been pleas'd 
WW to overlook it: And I cannor but think it of conſt- 
== derable Moment, fince the general Rules deducible 
from the foregoing Conſiderations, will be frequent- 
BL ly unſerviceable without it. I mean, the Nature and 
= Powers of all thoſe ſeveral Beings by which we are - 
= ſurrounded, and with which we have any manner of 
Concern. Here then a very large Field opens. Ir 
takes in a conſiderable Part of Nature : For without 
== a deep Knowledge in theſe Things, we ſhall be in- 
W capable of diſcerning, on numberleſs Occafions, Whar 
WF 15 really fit to be done, either with refpet to our- 
(elves or others. | 

= Be theſe general Rules therefore, in Reference ro 
= ourſelves, however perfetly known, vis. That we 
& ought to do nothing which will Deſtroy Life, — 
WW Prejudice Health, — - Impair the Reaſon, — Heigh- 
== ten the Paſſions, and the like; yer ſtill, before they 
= can ſerve us, we muſt know what particular Kinds of | 
= Actions or Omiſſons will contribute to theſe ſeveral 
= Ends: And, in order ro 'This, we muſt know what 
= ere the Natures and Powers of thoſe ſeveral Beings 
= with which we have any manner of Concern; be- 
7 cauſe, otherwiſe, by an undue Application of them, 
= we may really produce the Evils we would avoid. 

2 Thus again, with reſpe&t to our Neighbours ; It 
may be known with Certainty enough, that we ought 
to 
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| to perform to. them all the Offices of Juſtice and 
Humanity ; --- That we ought neither ro do them 
any. unneceſſary Prejudice, nor .to decline any fair 
Opportunities of ſerving them. . Theſe, Things will 
ariſe from conſidering, that as we. are Creatures of 
the ſame Kind, ſo we are equally the Subjects of the 
ſame Divine Care and Providence. Notwithſtanding 
this, many other Things muſt likewiſe be known in 
order to diſcover how it will be fit ro at on every 
emergent Occaſion. We muſt know W hat will pre- 
Judice or ſerve our Neighbour ; and, forthis Purpoſe, 
What Influence, whether good or bad, the Uſe and 
Application of natural Things, may, in certain Cir- 
cumſtances, have on them. _ COS SOAR 
It is true, indeed, Obſervation and Experience will 
teach us ſomewhat here, without much Inſight into 
natural Science : But then, it ſhould be noted art the 
ſame Time, that this will carry us no farther than the 
oroſſer and more obvious Appearances. Things which 
operate with Diſpatch, and to a Degree immediately 
perceivable, can ſcarce eſcape our Notice. But, what 
if their Influences ſhould be remote, and the Work- 
ing ſlow and gradual? In ſuch Cafes, Experience will 
do little Service : We ſhall know ſcarce any thing at 
all; and conſequently, be liable on numberleſs Occa- 
ſions, to be deceiv'd into a Conduct, which upon 
fuller Information we might, and would have avoided. 
"The Reſulris This; Since Nothing can be proper- 
ly tous a Law, which 1s by us undiſcoverable; Since 
there are many Things, even in thoſe Sources of Dury 
laid down by this Author, undiſcoverable by us ; Since 
we are far from knowing all the Natures of Things, --- 
all the ſeveral Relations they have to one another, and 
conſequently, all that is founded in, and muſt reſult from 
theſe Conſiderations, were Matters fully laid open to 
us; it follows, that 'The Law or Religion of Narure 
cannot include every thing which is founded in the 


' Nature and Reaſon of Things, : 
Before 
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Before I proceed farther, it will be proper to ſup- 
port the foregoing Reaſonings: by ſolving at Objec- 
tion which we meet with, p. 26. Our Author there 
argues for the. Sufficiency of Human Reaſon to diſ+ 
coverevery thing which 1s fat and proper to be done; 
and the Argument is drawa from conſidering the 
End for which the Faculty. of Reaſon was given us. 
& The End, faith he, for which God hath given us 
« Reaſon, is, ro compare. Things; and the Relation 
« they Rand in to cach other; and from thence to 
« judge of the Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Actions. And 
& could not our Reaſon. judge oy in all ſuch 
« Matters, it could not have.anfwer'd the End for 
« which infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs beſtow'd thar 
& excellent Gitr.” NEE 4 
All Arguments alledg'd to prove that a Thing teally 
is, which in Fa& 1s not, muſt be vain Preſumprtions. 
And therefore, if it ſhall appear; from what hath been 
already obſerv'd, that Human Reaſon cannot diſco- 
ver all the Firneſs of Things; what 1s now advanc'd 
by this Gentleman muſt be groundleſs and incon- 
cluſive. Frogs. 

Were his Reaſoning of any Force, it would prove 
abundantly too much. It would-cqually prove, that 
Human Reaſon is commenſurate 'to all Truth ; For 
Reaſon was given us to diſcover Truth ; And there- 
tore, (to uſe his own Words) « It ir could not judge 
« ſoundly in all ſuch Matters, it could not anſwer 
« the End for which God beſtow'd ir on us.” To 
which may be added, that all Men, on this Foot of 
arguing, mult neceſſarily have equal Degrees of Rea- 
{on,----or equal Capacities to diſcover all Truth. For, 
as all Men have Reaſon, ſo the End of beſtowing 
that Faculty on them muſt be the ſame in all: Every 
S# Man therefore muſt be capable of diſcovering all 
& Truth ; and conſequently, all Men muſt have equat 
W 1ntelietual Capacities; unleſs it may be afhirm'd, that 
; C whilſt 
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whilſt every Man is capable of diſcovering all Truth, 
ſome are capable of diſcovering -more than all. 
The real State .of the, Cafe ſeems ro be This ; 
Whatever thoſe good Purpoſes are for which the Rea- 
ſon we enjoy will ſerve, Theſe were the Ends for 


which God beſtow'd it on-us : By knowing there- WF 
fore how far our Reaſon, conſider'd as a Means, will WF 
carry us, we may know how. extenſive the End it= Th 
ſelf muſt be: For we may be ſure that. an allwiſe BR ... 
Being cannot propoſe an End Impoſſible to be ob» Bl 
tain'd. If therefare our Reaſon cannot lead us into & all 
the Diſcovery of every Truth, nor of all the-real , 
Firneſſes of Things, it is apparent thar all Matters of BF ». 
this kind were not defign's ro be diſcover'd by our i Ty 
Reaſon. The Principle on which our Author builds, BR |, 
Viz, ** That Reaſon was given us to diſcover the Fit- oc 
« neſs or Unfitneſs of ARions,” if it be underſtood (w 
in an univerſal Senſe, is wrong; -- if in a limited one, by 
his Concluſion fails : And his great Error lies in This, BW 3 
that his Inference is more extenſive than his Premiſes. Mi 
The one being true only in a limited Senſe, the other WF «@ 
'cannot be true in an univerſal one. Tr = | 
But beſides that the Notion of the Law or Re- FF © 
ligion of Nature, which this Gentleman purſues, is 54 
entirely wrong, as apply'd by him in the preſent De- #4 ;, . 
bate, we may obſerve farther, that it will by no means FR 
come up to his Purpoſe, nor ſupport the Concluſions BR (,r 
he deduces from it. 3 
His general Purpoſe, is to ſhew, That a Revela- #7 vel 
tion is perfectly needleſs and ſuperfluous ; and his #F ©, 
Merhod of proving it is This; That the Religion of EZ 4 
Nature 1s every way ſufficient, and abſolutely perfe&t. | Th 
But how does This appear? — We ſhall fee.imme- J 
diately : This Religion, fays he, contains under it | þ;n 
every Thing which is founded in the Nature and MF 
Reaſon of Things : It muſt therefore be abſolutely FF «ye 
perfect, and incapable either of receiving Addition, or FX Re. 
adnutting Diminution, Well ; all this might be ſup- FR thy 
pos'd 
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pos'd, and yet this all-perfe& Religion be of lictle Sets 
vice to us. For, whar if the Circumſtances of Mans 
kind ſhould be ſuch, as to diſable chem from diſco- 
vering what this Religion of Nature is! Of This 
our Gentleman was awares and he endeayours to ob<« 
viate it by obſerving, That this Religion of Nature 
was originally given by God to every Man ; -—— 
That every Man muſt therefore be enabled to know 
it perfetly ; and 'of Conſequence; Nothing remains 
to be done by Revelation which was not as effectu= 
ally ſecured withour it. 4th: {ED 
I ſhall ſay nothing here concerning the abſolute 
Perfe&ion and Immurability of this Law of Narure. 
Theſe are Heads which ſhall be diſtintly conſider'd 
hereafter. At preſent I ſhall obſerve, upon Suppoſi- 
tion thar theſe extraordinary Aflſertions were true, 
(which yer I am fo far from admitting, thar I ſhall 
endeavour to diſprove them in another Place); --= 
} fay, upon this very Suppoſition, it will by no 
Means follow that a Revelation is uſeleſs and ſuper- 
fAuous. | wag Ye NT» 
I ſhall affign Two Rea'ons for this Purpoſez 
| 1, Becauſe, by laying before Men in One View 
a regular Syſtem of Religious Truths and Precepts; 
it muſt very much aſſiſt Men in Enquiries of this 
Nature, and make fuch Diſcoveries abundantly more 
ealy ro them. | | | 
2. Becauſe, the Authority by which ſuch a Re- 
velation 1s made, will engage their Attention ; and 
more effeCtually impreſs upon their Minds a Senſe of 
theſe Things, than the mere Workings of their own 
Thoughts abour them could poſſibly do. 
T' do here ſuppoſe the utmoſt which our Author 
himſelf contends for, vis. That Men are. furniſh'd 
with nararal Powers ſufficient for the Diſcovery of 
every Thing Which is founded in the Nature and 
Reaſon of Things : Yer ſtill Experience ſhews us, 
that Men do not actually and in FaQ; know every 
- C 2 __ thing 
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_ thing which might poſſibly have been diſcover'd by 
them. There is a great deal of Difference between 
the mere Power of Reaſoning, and the Exerciſe of 
this Power: And even when it 1s exerciſed in ſome 
meaſure, the Succeſs of Men's Enquiries will be diffe- 
rent in proportion to the Ways and Methods in 
which they make them. From hence ariſes the Ne. 


ceflity of Teaching and Inſtruction ; —— the Ex- 


pediency and Uſetulneſs, I mean : For however ſtrong 


Men's natural Parts may be, they muſt be rightly 


dire&ed in order to* attain their End. Otherwiſe, 


by making a wrong Choice of Principles from which 
to-argue, they may be led off from their Point; and 
the Matter intended to receive a Deciſion be left as 
much in the Dark as ever. \ 
Let us therefore conſider a Divine Revelation none 
otherwiſe than as a noble Means of InſtruQtion. Even 
in This View its Uſefulneſs will appear to Advantage. 
For, by propoſing a juſt Scheme both of Do&rines 
and Precepts, Men's Enquiries will be pointed right : 


They will ſee and know how to dire& their Aims :* 


And conſequently, mult attain their End with much 
more Eaſe, thaa if they . had been left to their own 
unalhiſted Reaſon. | 
All this will be confeſs'd in reference to other Mat- 
ters. A Skill in other Arts and Sciences is obtain'd 
with much more Readineſs by conſulting judicious 
Syſtems already fram'd, than by labouring to make 
the full Diſcovery ourſelves. I do not here take 
Notice, that many Perſons are capable of apprehend- 
ing a Thing already invented; who are utterly inca- 
able of making the Diſcovery by their own Force 
of Thought: (For theſe two Things require very 


different Talents) : This, I ſay, ſhall be left out of 


rhe Queſtion here. Be Men furniſh'd with Abilities 


as well to invent for themſelves, as to apprehend 


whart 1s offer'd by others: Notwithſtanding this, In- 


vention itſelt may be forwarded and afliſted ; and the 


Know = 
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Knowledge of Truth be attained with much greater 
Facility and Diſpatch when regularly pointed out to 
them, than if they had never heard, or thought of 
it- before. 

And indeed, on any other Foot than this, thoſe 
worthy Perſons, who have labour'd in the Purſuit of 
Knowledge, have labour'd only for themſelves. ' If 
their Diſcoveries have been of no Ule to others, they 
might as well have kept them ſecret; and have lett 
the reſt of the World to trace our ſuch Matters in 
their own Way. Bur if this be really the Cafe with 
regard to other Arts, why may not like Advantages 
ariſe in the Diſcovery of Religion, from ſetting be- 
fore Men a juſt and proper Scheme of it? And if this 
be once allow'd, then a Revelation for this Purpoſe 
neither is, nor can be uſeleſs. FL 
If it be ſaid here, that every thing this way may 


& be as well perform'd by the Labours of Men, who 
© are concern'd to teach and inſtrut their Fellow 
= Creatures; and that mere Inſtruction, whether it come 


= from God or Man, will amount to muck the fame, 


& and produce the fame Effects; --- If this, I fay, be 
= alledg'd, we muſt obſerve a vaſt Difference between 


them. Divine Inſtruction, if known to be ſuch, 


= will carry with it much greater Authority, and 
x clatm Attention in a higher. Degree than any Inſtitu- 
X tion merely human can pretend to. Thoſe who be- 


= lieve it will think themſelves concern'd to receive it 
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= with Reverence, and to ſtudy it with Diligence, 
2X The neceſſary and eflential Dependance of the Crea- 
== ture on the Creator will enforce this on them. Bur 
== can the like be pleaded in Behalf of any mere hu- 
== man Inſtruction, how wiſe and excellent ſoever it 
& may be in itſelf ! Are not Men, in ſuch. Caſes, apt 
= to refleft, That no one Man, merely as ſuch, hath 


any Authority to dictate or preſcribe to others? --- 
That they have therefore a Liberty to ſtudy or ne- 
g:ect his inſtructions, as they pleaſe? In conſequence 
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of which, they will be apt to remit their Labours, 
and to give off, upon the firſt Diſcouragement of Dif- 
ficulty in the Enquiry. This, ſurely, 1s no ſmall 
Advantage, that the Things propos'd will recommend 
themſclves ro our Conftderation' 1n proportion to the 
Weight and Authority of the T_ 2B 
Qver and above this it may be added farther, That 
the Religious Knowledge gain'd this way, will be 
embrac'd more ſteadily ; and the Senſe of theſe Things 
will become more vigarous and lively. Whatever 
Advantages can ariſe trom mere rational Deduction, i 
are all equally enjoy'd by That Perſon, who is in- 
ſtructed by Revelation. He 1s ſuppos'd, in rhe pre- 
ſent Caſe, equally to diſcern the Fitneſs and Reaſon 
of Things, as being direted to them by the Reve- 
lation itſelf. However, it 1s remarkable, that hab» 7 
tual Knowledge is not always the Rule of our Acti- 7 
ons. Tf it be enquir'd from whence this ariſes, we 7 - 
ſhall eaſily ſee, that good Rules, and ſuch as we ac- RT 
knowledge ta be ſo, are apr to be forgotten; — —- 7 
That our Paſſions bind us, and Temprations lead us 
aſtray; and we are by theſe Means ſeduc'd into a 
Behaviour, which in our more ſerious and thinking 
Hours we muſt condemn. To aid this Infirmity, it * 
becomes expedient, that the proper Rules of Conduct 
ſhould come recommended to us, and enforc'd upon 
us by ſomething more than the mere Reaſons: of 
Things themſelves ; — by ſomething which ſhall fix 
and imprint them deep upon our Minds; and make * 
them recur to us as often as fir Occaſions and Op- # 
portuniries require. This is moſt effeually done by T7 
having them deliver'd and confirm'd to us'as the ex- 7 
preſs Will of God; by having them propos'd, not 
m-rely as the prudent Advices of Wiſe Men, bur rhe 
& m Necrees of the Almighty. This, if any thing, 


vill fix our Attention: And where this fails, all 7 fo tl 
oth-r Methods will be yain. OY oo 
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T might carry on this Point much farcher, and 
ſupport it-by many other RefleQtions; from whence 
the Expediency of a Revelation may appear, as well 
ro make the Knowledge of a moral Rule more ea- 
ſy, more perfet and more general, as to enforce it 
more ſtrongly on the Conſciences and Lives of Men. 
Bur I retreat at preſent; ſince theſe are Matters 
which tnore properly belong to another Part of my 


X Deſign, Thus much however is not amis ro have 


been hinted here; that whilſt I have been endea- 
vouring to prove this Author's Notion of the Re- 


| ligion of Nature, as applied by him, to be wrong, 
it may appear at the fame time that 'tis uſeleſs and 


unſerviceable to thoſe Purpoles for which He ad- 
Vances It. 5 

 Hitherto I have conſider'd the Law or Religion of 
Nature, as it is us'd to ſignify a perfe&t Colleion 


OE of all thoſe Doftrines - and Precepts, which have a 
: real Foundation in the Truth and Reaſon of Things ; 


and have endeavour'd to ſhew, that, taken in this 


Senſe, it cannor, properly ſpeaking, be to us a Law 


or Religion. I ſhall now conſider it in another 
View, viz. as it implies ſuch a ColleQion only, 
as may be diſcover'd by us in the Uſe of our pro- 


= per Faculties ; ſach a one, as we are able ro make our 


in the Uſe of thoſe Means and Opportunities we 
enjoy. In this Senſe only it can be properly to us 
a Law ; becauſe, in this Senſe only it can oblige : For, 
it 15 impoſſible we ſhould be oblig'd to any thing 
we are incapable of knowing. 

For the more diſtin& Explication of this Notion, 
the general Truth of which is clear and certain e- 


'nough, ir ſhould be obſerv'd, that as the Law of 


Nature is ſuch a ColleRion, &c. as we are capable 
of making in the due Uſe and Exerciſe of Reaſon, 
ſo the State and Condition of human Reaſon ought 
to be thoroughly confider'd by us. 

A 


C 4 
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A Diſtin&ion therefore ſhould be made between 
Reaſon as it ſubfiſted in irs molt perfect State, 
whilſt Man lived in-a State of Innocence, and as it 
now ſubſiſts in the preſent corrupt Condition of hu- 
man Nature. For, no. Concluſions can be made from 
the Powers of Reaſon in the one Caſe, to the like 
Powers of it in the other. 

This, I think, is certain. But yet I ſhall not in- 
ſiſt on it at preſent ; becauſe our Author denies, all 
Ground and Foundation for this Diſtinction ; and 
maintains, that human Nature 1s ſtill in- the very ſame 
Condition, in which it was at firſt created. [ id. p, 
375+] I ſhall therefore conſider human Reaſon as it 
now really and in Fact ſubſiſts. FH 

In the next Place, we ſhould diſtinguiſh between 
human Reaſon as 1t 1s 'difpers'd thro” all human Kind, 
and as 1t -ſubſiſts ſeparately in particular Perſons. If 
nt be conlider'd in the former Senſe, Nothing is a- 
bove human Reaſon, which 1s capable of being diſco- 
ver'd by the particular Reaſon ot any particular Man, 
or the joint Reaſon of all Men. In this View hu- 
man Reaſon may maſter every thing, which either 
hath been, or may be maſter'd by Man ; which either 
hath been diſcovered by the former Learned, or may 
be diſcovered by the futurz Learned, 

To ſee the better how far this concerns our pre- 
{ent Purpoſe, we muſt obſerve, that no One Man, 
even of the ſtrongeſt Parts, and under the moſt ad- 
yantageaus Circumſtances, ever yet exhauſted any Art 


or Science, Irs ſeveral Branches have been variouſly 


 1mprov'd by different Men; and ſucceſſive Writers 


have added jomething to the Stock already gather'd in 


by thoſe who have gane before them. Whar is ob- 
ſeryable in other Arts is eſpecially to be remark'd in 
Matters of eager! o This likewiſe harh gradually 
improy'd; but with this Difference however, thar 
ſometimes rhoſe who have improv'd, in certain Parti- 
cular, on the preceding Sch:mec, have yer corrupted 

| 4k 
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WE ir in others : And however valuable a Colleftion may 
= poſſibly be made from the Writings of ſeveral Authors, 
W yer no compleat and -unexceptionable Syſtem hath 
© been offer'd the World by any One of them. 
F We may complain therefore with grear Juſtice of 
® our Adverfaries on this Head. They argue from 
= what human Reaſon can do, © conlider'd as *tis dif- 
i pers'd thro” all human Kind; and conclude for a like 
*X Power, as it ſubfiſts in particular 'Men : — Juſt as 
3X reaſonably as it would be to inſiſt, that whatever 
Eff:&s can be produc'd by rhe joint Force of all 
5 Men, the ſame may be produc'd bY rhe ſingle Pow- 
Wea ns ne rs: 
= Upon Suppoſition therefore that a perfe& Scheme 
Z of Moral Rules might be gather'd from the Wri- 
® tings of the ſeveral Philoſophers ; and conſequently, was 
= not abſolutely undiſcoverable by mere. haman Reaſon, 
= (which yet can never be prov'd ) ſtill, before this can 
2 be of Service to the Gentleman I am now debating 
= with, he muſt prove theſe Two Points 3 NL 

7. That whatſoever. was diſcoverable by Mankind 
= gradually, and in a long Courſe of Years, was e- 
= qually diſcoverable at once. For, if it were not diſ- 
X coverable at once, then a Time may be afſign'd when 
X certain Moral Points were not at all difcoverable ; 
2X and conſequently, thar human Reafon hath nor, at 
=X all Times, bzen able -to maſter every Moral Truth 
= and Precept. 


He muſt prove likewiſe, LATER 
» 2aly, Thar whatſoever is diſcoverable by all col- 
= lectively taken, is diſcoverable by every one ſeparare- 

ly conſtder'd; or, at leaſt, that wharſoever is once 
diſcover'd by ſome, is comprehenſible by all. But 
both theſe Poinrs are falſe in Fa; and fo obviouſly 
talle, that no thinking Perſon can miſtake about them. 
There 1s not-oaly an TIncapacity in ſingle Perſons 
to diſcover what may eaſily be found out by the 7 
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3565 ADEFENCE f 
ted Labours of all; but there is likewiſe a vaſt Diffe- 
rence between Men in point of. Natural Parts and Abi- 
Jiries. -, And where theſe are really alike, there 1s yet 
a great Difference as to: the Opportunities of uſing 
them. Upon theſe Accounts it-is ſeen every Day, 
That however deſirous of Knowledge and Improve- 
ment different Men; may be, yet they are incapable 


of the ſame Attainments ; ſome ever exceeding others Fi 
roportion ta the Degrees: of their natural Talents, 7 


in. 

_ the Occaſions they have of uſing them... 

| To goon ; Human Reaſon, as. it ſubſiſts ſeparate- 
ly in every particular Perſons may likewiſe be conf1- 
der'd, Either asit is enjoy'd by Men under the moſt 
adyantageous Circumſtances; - or elſe, as it 1s poſleſs'd 


| in the Bulk and Generality. of Mankind. 


The Lord Biſhop of London hath diſtinaly conſi- E 
der'd it in the Two former Views; and ſhewn, with 7 


great Accuracy, what have been the ſeveral Concluft- 


ons, as well of the Wiiſeſt and moſt Learned, as of the =® 
Weakeſt. and moſt Ignorant. His Lordſhip hath ? 
prov'd, to. the grear Advantage of our Cauſe, that = 
even the Philoſophers, who carry'd Matters of a Re- ® 
ligious or Moral Nature to a great Heighth, have 
yet in ſeveral] Particulars been ignorant, uncertain, or ® 
miſtaken. They muſt therefore be unfit to be the 


abſolute Direors- of other Men, ſince they were 
liable ro err themſelves. 

Bur if the very wiſeſt have err'd here, we ſh ll 
be lefs ſurpris'd at the Groſſneſs o® the rude and 
barbarous. - Theſe being ſtrangers to all the Improve- 
ments of Education and Art, can-go but a little way 
in the Diſcovery of Truth, - are incapable of di- 
recting or controuling their Paſſions in any tolerable 
Degree. And Experience itſelf ſhews, that as their 
Ignorance is extreme, fo their Opinions and Practices 
io Religious Matters are monſtrous. ha 

cre 


under the worſt ; or, Laſtly, as it is ordinarily ſeen 7 


8 
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Here we ſhall be told, Thar the State and Condi- 


WT cion of human Reaſon ought not to be judg'd of 
| x | from the Capacities of the meaneſt Perſons, and theſe 


likewiſe labouring under the greateſt Diſadvantages. 


= True: And therefore, as we muſt not judge concer- 


ning the Reaſon of Philoſophers by the Reaſon of 


S Barbarians, ſo neither muſt we meaſure the Reaſon of 
2 Barbarians by that of Philoſophers. This is the very 
& thing which I complain of in our Adverfaries. They 


are apt to infer from the noble Diſcoveries which, have 


= been made by the deepeſt Thinkers, thar the ſame may 
= be made by every one elſe, who will give himſelf the 
& Pains of making them. Whereas the real Truth 1s, a 


great Number of Men are not only incapable of mak- 
ing theſe Diſcoveries themſelves, but of apprehending 
the Reaſons on which they are built when diſcover'd 


= by others, and fairly laid before them. Nothing there- 
= fore can be more extravagant than to argue from the 


Capacities of the One, to the like or equal Abilities 


= in the Other. | 


 Afﬀterall, in order to judge concerning the general 
Compaſs of human Reaſon, I ſhall conſider it neither 
In its beſt, nor yer in its worſt View: I ſhall rake 
It as it ſubſiſts in the Bulk and Generality of Man- 

kind; and ſee how far it may and will carry Men. 
Herethen it ſhould be conſider'd, that the greateſt 
Part of the World have always been, and ever will be 
ablig'd ro at a Part in low Life: in which, ( tho' 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the natural Capacities of Mankind 
to be originally equal ) they cannot receive the Advan- 
tage of a proper Education in the Beginning ; Nor 
have they Timeto purſue Matters of Reaſoning very 
far, how deſirous foever they may be of doing it. 
In things which fall under common Obſervation, 
( iuch as are the ordinary Arts of Life, ) they may 
ſhew Sagacity enough. Yer, even here we ſhall find, 
forthe moſt Part, that their Skill is reſtrain'd to thoſe 
Matters which lie within their proper Buſineſs. Dif- 
ferent 
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texent Men excel in different Ways; But in Matters 
out of the common Road of Thinking they ſeem as 
much at a Loſs, 'as tho' they were entirely without 
any Power of Reaſoning at all about them, | 
_ What hath been obſerv'd concerning the ſeveral 
Arts. of Life, towards which Men haye-not been us'd 
to dire& their Thoughts, will appear more evidently 
in Matters which depend on abſtract Reaſoning. Phi» 
loſophy is not born with a Man, but learnt by much 
Pains and Application. 'To make a Figure this way 
he muſt devote himſelf almoſt entirely to it ; — muſt 
view Things in every Point of Light; and derermine 
upon a long Gompariſon of one Thing with another. 
Yet, Moxality, it ſeems, may preſently be diſco- 
ver'd. Every thiog in all Circumſtances fit to be done, 
may -be ſeen with Eaſe: And-no Man:can need In- 
ſtruction, ſince the Means of Knowledge are entirely 
within himſelf. Were this the Caſe, (as the Gentleman 
I am now concern'd with contends, ) one might expect 
that the nobleſt Remains of the antient Philoſophers 
might be equall'd by every Day-Labourer. Bur doth 
Fact anſwer theſe Expect 
Generality of Men are ſuch notable Reaſoners in Mo- 
ral Matters ; ——— or, that every thing lies ſo clear 
before them? The Thing 1s in its own Nature 1m- 
poſſible. As they are not train'd up to Enquiries of this 


Nature, fo neither have they Leiſure nor Opportunities' 
for purſuing them : And we might as well expe that, 


in ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, they ſhould gain an ex- 
at Skill in Natural Philoſophy as Moral. 

Upon the whole; Men, conſider'd in theſe different 
Views, have different Capacities and Opportunities of 
Knowledge; in proportion to which their ſeveral 
Schemes of Moral Condud muſt be various. And 
as That only is tothem a Law, which is by them dif- 
 coverable, ir follows, that this Law itſelf, as 1t re- 
gards different Men, mult be various; — by no means 


One and the Same toall ; but of a greater or leſs Ex- 
tents 


ations? Do we find that the: 
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tent, as they - are capable of making greater or leſs 
Diſcoveries in Moral Science; In ſhort, it 1s ſuch 
a Colleftion of moral Rules, as each Perſon, according 
to the Circumſtances he is plac'd 1n, 1s capable of 
making for himſelf. | eh 
Thus far I have endeavour'd to State the Law or 
Religion of Nature, and to ſhew What ought to be 
underſtood by the Term. I am concern'd, in the next 
lace, to enquire, From whence the Obligation to- 
obſerve this Law ariſes. And to this I am led, not 
only becauſe The Gentleman, whoſe Performance is 
now before me, ſpeaks variouſly on the Point, and 
aſhgns different Grounds, as he hath different Purpoſes 
to ſerve by it; but likewiſe, becauſe ſome other Mat- 
{ ters to be inſiſted on hereafter, may be 1nfluenc'd by 

| a right Determination here. 
| . Ir muſt be own'd that our Author for the moſt 
| part ſpeaks of The Law or Religion of Nature as 
| The Will of God - as God's Will internally reveal d; 
| as a Law given us by God, And one Argument 
|. whereby he would prove it to be an abſolutely per- 
fet Law, is: This; © Becauſe it comes from a Being 
&« of abſolute Wiſdom and: PerfeQtion.” According : 
to theſe Paſſages Obligation muſt be deriv'd trom the 
Divine Will; _—-—. The Will oft That Being who 
is repreſented as the Cauſe and Author of this Law. + 
| Yet, in other Places he ſtates the Point otherwiſe ; 
| and derives Obligation from the, Nature and Reaſon 
of Things themſelves. Thus he tells us, « Theerer- 
nal Reaſon of Things 1s the ſupreme Obligation.” 
[p- 367.] And, 1n another place, he ſpeaks of <* Man's 
« being good by the Original Obligation of the Moral 
« Fitneſs of Things, in Conformity to the Nature, and 
&« in Imitation of the perte&t Will of God.” p. 348. 
He does not ſay, in Obedience to the pertet Will of 
God, but in Imitation of ir. This Paſſage. ſeems to | 
Intimate that God himſelf is properly: oblig'd by the 
Moral Fitneſs of Things; and, that whilſt peck 7 
000 


_ 
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good by this Original Obligation, we imitate God, 
who is likewiſe govern'd by the ſame Original Ob« 
ligation. ; 
> I know ſeveral Worthy and Good':'Met have often 
expreſs'd themſelves in ſuch a manner, as tho? they 


imagin'd Obligation did ariſe from the abſtract Na- to 
tures and Firneſſes of Things. They have ſpokei Þ the 
of Obligation as antecedent ro the Will of God, ar Þ the 
teaſt in order of tm 2 ol arid ſometimes of God © 1 
| himlelf as the SubjeRt of Obligation. Theſe ſeem ro be jt mu 
inaccurate Expreſſions: And I hope I ſhall be par- latt 
don'd, if I repreſent the Reaſons of my Difagreement © ©Cal 
with them on this Head. k | 
| Tt is allow'd readily, that as there are ſeveral Rela= WM 824 
tions ſubfiſting between Men and other Beings, ſo © of 
thoſe Kinds of ating which are truly expreſſive ot I ble 
rheſe Relations may be ſaid, in ſorne Senſe, to be fit, | wt 
proper and reaſonable. And as there are certain Ends ÞÞ ® 
{unable ro our Narure, fo thoſe Actions which. ate I Er 
proper to obtain theſe Ends, may on that account be 
ſaid ro have a Fitneſs in them. 'By Fitneſs therefore | fal 


I- do underſtand, Either the Relation of a Sign r6 the IF thi 
_ ſignified by that Sipn 5 — "Or, of a Means to un 


the End obtainable by that Means. - © pri 
Ir. may be allow'd farther, that ſuch ' Fitneſſes AS 1 | 
theſe are, at leaſt in order of Conception, 'antecedent WM 1" 
to the Will of God; I mean the Will of God, as K Tt": 
it relates to the Conduct and Behaviour of his Crea= © V 
tures. For, it God requires a certain Conduct be- © Or 
cauſe it 1s fat, it is evident, that a Fitneſs it hadante- [© 2 
| cedent to the Command, and on which the Command Þ® O 
irſelf is built; Otherwiſe, God would nor command or 
it, becauſe 1t 1s far, but 4t muſt Therefore alone be ſh 
fir, becauſe God commands it. This, I muſt con- Or 
fels, is attended with Difficulties I know nor how to 
maſter, | RIES. na 
Yet ſtill T doby no 'means maintain, that rheſe Fit- ta 


neſſes are abſolutely before all Will of God, and en- Þ; 
tirely 
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tirely independent on it. Here then we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh berween the Will of God, as' it regards the 
Order and Conſtitution of Things, and rhe ſame 
Will, as it regards the Actions and «Conduct of his 
Creatures. The Fitneſs of Things muſt be ſubſequent 
to the Will of God, if we underſtand his Will in 
the former Senſe of the Expreſſion : For Things are 
therefore fir, becauſe God hath conſtituted Nature 
in ſuch a manner as to make; them ſo: But then it 
muſt precede God's Will, when underſtood in the 
latter Senſe; ſince God therefore wills Things, be- 
cauſe they. are fit and proper. 

Bur however this be, yet I cannot ſee how Obli- 
eation, ſtrictly ſo call'd, ariſes from the mere Firnels 
of Things, whether we underſtand by it the Suita- 
bleneſs of- certain Actions to the ſeveral Relarions in 
which we. ſtand, as being truly expreſſive of them ; 
or elſe,-:their being conducive as Means to thoſe good 
Ends they -are naturally capable of producing. 

If -we - underſtand Fitneſs 'in the former Senſe, it 
falls in with Mr. #/lafion's Notion of 77«th; and 
therefore we muſt enquire what Obligations Men are 
under, to Truth, merely as fuch, whether ir be ex- 
preſs'd by Words or AQtions. ot £4097 

It 15 reaſonable, you will fay, for a reaſonable Be- 
ing to. conform to Truth, and abſurd to do the con- 
trary. Well: But then another Queſtion ariſes, viz. 
What Obligation 4s a reaſonable Being under to ſpeak 
or at thus reaſonably, tuppoſing that a Conformity 
to Truth 1s in all Caſes reaſonable ? There can be' no 
Obligation, where there 'is no kind of Motive to a& 
or to farbear, Mere Reaſon may indeed direct and 
ſhew the Way ; bur ſomething elſe is neceſſary in 
order to--induce and influence us. | 1-3s.. 

To this poſſibly it will be reply'd, that a reafo- 
nable Being, whillt he atrends to Reaſon, cannor but 
take a Pleaſure in ating according to it, and feel a 
Painin deviating from ir, and coaſcqueatly, - that the 

Oblga- 
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Obligation to aft agreeably ro theſe Fineſſes of Things, 
arifes from the: Pleaſure 'and SatisfaQtion which attends 
this Courſe, and the Ineaſtacfs and - DiflatisfaRtion 
which follows the contrary.. Be this then the real 
State of the Caſe: It will appear; from hence, that 
Fitneſs, even in the former Senſe of the Word, can 
mfcr Obligation no farther than/it ſerves as a Means 
ro ſome farther End; and. this leads me on tro conſi- 
der what Obligation ariies from Fitneſs in the Jatter 
Senſe. PITS 93+ 39428 +: ITN 7; PLES {1 | 
- The End which we propaſe to ourſelves,, what+ 
ever it be, muſt regard Exther the Syſtem 1n general, 
- ſome particular Beings m, this Syſtem, or /Our- 
VES.. * | 9% 203. Xt | | | 
Be the:'End therefore ſome Good:or other relating 
to the Syſtem in: general, or: ſome particular Beings 
in the Syſtem; Then this Queſtion will ariſe, How 
are we obliged ro purſue this Good, or What Morive 
can we havetodo:ſo? If it be ſaid, that the Goodneſs 
of the Thiog is 1t(elf a_ſufficient | Motive, a ſuthcien: 
Inducement, aſuthcient Obligation, -.. we may ask,, —- 
To whom1s the'T hung propos'd Good * It toothers ons 
ly, it remains to be ſhewn, How the Goad of others 
can at all affect us, unleſs we ourſelves, have ſome Intereſt 
or other in therr Good : If ro the Man, who is con- 
cern'd to a,” then he purſues it under the Notion 
of a private and 'perſonal Gnod. ' He purſues it,, Et- 
ther becauſe his own Intereſts are ſome way or other 
dependent on ſuchr a Courſe; or at leaſt, becauſe he 
takes a Pleaſure in. confidering the Good which he 
does to others. On either Suppoſition,' Obligation 
muſt at laſt be founded in a Deſire of his own par- 
ticular Happineſs: And the Fairneſs of Things, ſotar 
as it 1s capable of having any Influence over him, 
mult imply a Suitableneſs of Things ro the promoting 
ſome way or other, his own Happineſs, 
I have now driven the Point ſo faras This; There 
can be no Motive, no Obligation art all to we or to 
9: 0. bear 
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forbear, where our own Good is entirely out of Queſ- 


tion. The next Point to be enquir'd into, is "This ; 


Whether the mere Satisfaftion which may ariſe from 


a certain Action, with its Contrary ; or elſe, the mere 
natural Conduciveneſs of that Action to a certain Good, 


with its Contrary, be a ſufficient Ground on which 
to build Moral Obligation: And if the Negative ſhall 
appear, we muſt go ſomewhat farther in order to diſ- 
cover Where to place Obligation, and what it is. 

Now there are ſome ObjeQions, to me inſupera- 
ble, againſt building it, on either of theſe Foundations. 


If you found it 1n the mere Satisfaction which ariſes 


ro the Mind from a certain Action, exc. with its 
Contrary, then Obligation can reach no farther than 
the Action propos'd 1s really fitted ro produce this 
Effet. Be it, for inſtance, an At of Humanity or 
Good Nature : On this Suppoſition a Man is no far- 
ther obliged ro it, than he is aRually poſleſs'd of 
render Sentiments towards his Kind. Should he hap- 
pen to be void of This Taſte, This inward Spirit 
of Benevolence; and find no Pleaſure in the Thoughc 
of doing good to others, he muſt be perfeRly tree, 
and under no Obligation to do the leaſt Inſtance of 


Kindneſs to his Brethren. 


Nay, ſhould it be ſuppos'd that, by any means 
whatſoever, he hath contratted a malicious Diſpoſiti- 
on, and takes any kind of Satisfation in the Miſ- 
fortunes or Miſeries of others, it will follow from 
this Principle, that he 1s oblig'd to do them all the 
Miſchief he may have ir in his Power to do. Hence 
may appear what a Scheme of Virtue can be erected 
on this Foundation. 

Should this Hypotheſis be quitred ; and ſhould it 
be affirm'd, That the mere Tendency of an Action to 
the preſent natural Good of the Agent, and ſo vice verſ4, 
1s the proper Ground on which to build Moral O»li- 
vation;  — Then ir muſt follow, that no Man 1s 


| Oblig'd to do, or omit any Action farther than it 
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hath a real Tendency to promote or hinder his own 
preſent natural Good. No Man can be oblig'd todo 
any Service to another, unleſs by doing ir he pro- 
motes his own preſent Advantage, or lays a Founda- 
tion for ſome future greater Expectations. What 


muſt, in this Caſe, become of Friendſhip, Love of 


Country, Humanity, and the like ? 

Te muſt follow, in the next place, upon the preſent 
Suppofition, that if a temporal] Advantage may be 
made.to a Man's felf by Injuſtice, Untaithfulneſs, 
betraying his Country, or bringing Miſery on Man- 
kind, --- he is not merely at Liberty to do all theſe; 
bur ſtrialy and properly oblig'd toit. His own pre- 
ſent temporal Good, ir ſeems, requires it ; which be- 
ing, in this way of ſtating it, the Ground of Obli- 

gation, it muſt likewiſe be the Meaſure of it. 
| T ſhall go on ro add, Thar as the Notion of the 
Religion of Nature, conſider'd as a Religion, muſt 
refer us to God, The Author and Obye& of it, — 


ſo the Notion of The Law of Nature, conlider'd as 


a Law, muſt reter ns to ſome Superior, The Author 


of this Law ; and from whoſe Will, diretedby Wiſe - 


dom and Goodneſs, and ſupported by Power, all Qb- 
ligation, ſtrictly and properly ſo call'd, muſt be ar 
laſt deriv'd. 

The Notion of Law in general conſiſts in This, 
Thar it 1s the Decree or Command of a Superior. 
If this be admitted, then The Law of Nature can be 
no otherwiſe a Law, than as we concelve it to be 
the Will and Command of That Being ro whom we 
are naturally ſubjeR ; and who is able and willing both 
to reward our Obedience, and to puniſh our Obſti- 
nacy. On any other Foor than This, we ſhall run 
ourſelves on ſome of the Difticulries mention'd be- 
fore, viz, Eircher, There may be a Law, where there 
1s no Obligation; — Or, There may be Obligation 
where there 1s no Motive or Inducement ; — Or 


elſe, Laſtly, Men are oblig'd by The Law of Nature 


to 
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to all thoſe Things for which they have ſome Mo- 
tive, be the Matrer in itſ{el; however pernicious to the 
Good or Safety of others. Were this once admitred, 
Virtue might be Vice, and Vice Virtue: The Law 
of Nature would be the moſt inconſiſtent thing ima- 

inable: And the very ſame Perſons, upon a little 
Change of Circumſtances, oblig'd to be either Juſt 
or Unjuſt, Merciful or Cruel. 

But the real State of the Caſe is This ; There 1s 
an All-perfe& Being exiſting, The Author o! the 
Univerſe; who in like manner exerciſes a Providence - 
over that World he firſt created. Becauſe He 1s All- 
perfet,. He muſt be abſolutely Juſt and Good; and 
conſequently, muſt will the Happineſs of his Crea- 
tures. As He wills their Happineſs, He muſt will the 
proper Means of it; and therefore, that Men ſhould 
not. only purſue their own real Good by ſuitable 
Means, but likewiſe the Good and Happineſs of their 
Brethren. For, fince all Men have the ſame Rela- 
tion to God as Creatures, they mult therefore be all 
of them the Objects of his Care. Should it there- 
tore happen in ſome Caſes, that aCting according to 
his Will, might be inconſiſtent with a preſent Inte- 
reſt, yer ſtill Obedience 1s abundantly ſecur'd : Be- 
cauſe, The ſame Being who preſcribes to us, will re- 
ward our Obedience, or puniſh our Diſobedience. 

The Law of Nature then is, to us, a Law, be- 
cauſe it is, and muſt be The Will of God, on whom 
we are abſolutely dependent: And our Obligation to 
conform ourſelves to it, is founded on ſome Proſpect 
we have of a ſuitable Reward or Puniſhment. 

In the Uſe of Reaſon Men are capable of diſco- 
vering, in ſome Sort, the Matter of this Law; and 
the Enforcements by which it properly becomes a 
Law to us. So far as theſe are by us diſcoverable, 
fo far this Law exrends, and no Bug So far are 


Men ſtrifly oblig'd ; For it is impoſhble that the 
Law ſhould it(ezlf ſub{iſt where Obligation ceaſes. 
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Upon the Whole; Moral Obligation ſignifies the 
Neceſlity we are under, to do or forbear ſome Action 
in Obedience to the Command of a Superior, who 
hath a Right to preſcribe 'to us, with a Power of 
enforcing his Commands ; and from whom, in conſe- 
quence of this, we muſt either hope for ſome Reward 
or fear ſome Puniſhment : And the Obligation to the 


| Law of Nature ſignifies, the Neceſſity we are under 


of conforming ourſelves to thoſe Precepts, which our 
Reaſon ſhews us to be the Will of God ; by which 
Rule God will acquit or condemn, reward or puniſh 
us. Unleſs we conſider it in this View, it 1s to us 
no Law at all; and carries with it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
no Obligation: But as ſoon as we regard it in this 
Lighr, it becomes not only a Law but a Religions 
After all, I muſt confeſs that this laſt Point I have 
been conſidering, 1s a tender one; and am ſenſible that 


T have differ'd from ſome very worthy Men, whoſe 


AﬀeRion to the common Cauſe of Religion muſt 
not be queſtion'd. This may create ſome Prejudices ; 
which will be heighten'd farther by Apprehenfions, 
that the Cauſe of Natural Religion mi ſuffer b 

the preſent Way of treating it, Were This in Trut 

the Caſe, I ſhould not only decline this Method, bur 
abhor it; for, certain 1t 1s, that Revelation itſelf can- 


as It aids and ſtrengrhens, 1t muſt in like manner pre- 


ſuppoſe. But let me defire to know W hence theſe 


Fears? Is not Natural Religion affeted by this Point 
in the very ſame manner as Reveal'd? Ts not God 
equally the Author of both? And is not our Obli- 


gation to Þoth refolveable into the ſame common 


Principle, viz. That they are the Will of that Being 
on whom we muſt depend abſolwsely ? 

The Gentlemen with whom I am now debating, 
will allow me, that Religion muſt neceſſarily refer us 
to God : Bur then, they will diſtinguiſh berween 
Religion and Morality, They will tell us, rhat as 

Morality 
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| not ſubſiſt, it Natural Religion be deſtroy'd; which, | | 
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Morality hath a Foundation in the Nature avd Rea. 
ſons of Things, ſo it derives its Obligation from the 
very ſame Principle : And as Fitneſs is antecedenr, in 
order of Conception, to the Divine Will, Obliga- 
tion to conform ourſelves to this Fitneſs muſt be fo 
likewiſe. In a Word, as Reaſon, abſtrafting from 
any Concern of the Divine Being about our Actions, 
may point out what is fit and proper, ſo the dame 
Reaſon may effeCtually oblige us to ir. | 

I am by no means fond of differing from any one 
" meerly for the Sake of differing : Much leſs willing 
ſhould I be, to have unneceſſary Debates with Per- 
ſons concern'd on the ſame Side of rhe general Queſ- 
tion. And therefore, in order ro make my Sentiments 
on this Head more clear, ] ſhall ſum up in a Series 


of Propoſitions, what I take to be the real State of 
the Caſe, 5; 


Gt RIEL HRT 


_ 


Prop. 1. There is a rea] and eſſential Difference 
berween Things; on account of which ſome Things 
are fit and proper to be done, others to be omitted. 

2. There 1s in every Man, who hath the uſe of 
thoſe ' Faculties which are proper to his Nature, a 
Power whereby he diſcerns, in ſome Sort, the Diffe- 


£ rence between certain Actions; 1n conſequence of 
3 which he likes and approves ſome, he diſlikes and 
£ condemns others. Unleſs this be admitted, all Founda+ 
- tion of Narural Morality muſt fail; and there will 
« þe lirtle DiſtinRion, as to moral Matters, hetween 
F Men and Brutes. 


3. This moral Diſcernment is in different Men dife 
ferent : In ſome more nice and extenſive; in others 
leſs ſo. Prom whence it follows, that a moral Rule, 

founded only on this moral Diſcernmenr, mutt yary 
as much as the Diſcernment itſelf varies, 

4. As all other Faculties are capable of Tmprave- 
ment or Decay, ſo we may aſlert the fame of this 

likewiſe: And tho' I dare not fay it is ever torally 
, | 1 23 extincy 
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extin& whilſt ary Degrees of Underſtanding remain, 
yet this muſt be allow'd, that it may in a great 
meaſure be impair'd. 

5. Such Actions, as, in conſequence of this moral 
Diſcernment, are approv'd or condemn'd, muſt like- 
wiſe produce a Liking or Eſteem of the Agent on 
the one hand,. or a Diſlike or Diſeſteem of him on the 
othgr; and this ſeparare from any Conſideration of 
Advantage or Diladvantage ariſing ro Us. On this 
Foot we are delighted with a Good and Virtuous 
Character, or abhor irs oppoſite; and this, when by 
Diſtance <ither of Time or Place, it is impoſſible that 
our- own Intereſt ſhould be at all affeed. | 


6. Thoſe Actions which a Man likes and approves 


in others, he muſt much more do ſo in himſelf, and fo 
vice verſd., From whence it follows, that as he eſ- 
teems and honours others on this account, or diſeſteems 
and condemns them ; ſo, for the ſame Reaſon, he muſt 
be pleas'd and ſatisfied with himſelf whilſt he Ads 
what he judges right, or concern'd and anxious whilſt 
he dyes what he reckons wrong. 'Fhis I take to be 
a true Account of Natural Conſcience. 

7. It will follow from hence, that this Approbation 


of what 1s right, and Diſapprobation of its contrary, 


togerher with its conſequent Satisfation or Uneaſineſs, 
Is a natural Motive to purſue the one, and to avoid the 
other; and if all Hindrances were remov'd, would be 
ſufficient of it{elf ro influence him. 

8. Bur then, as the moral Diſcetnment itſelf is dif- 
terenr in different Perſons, on which account they va- 
ry much as to their natural Knowledge 1a moral Mat- 


ters; ſo likewiſe their moral Taſte 1s found to vary 


greatly, From whence it comes ro paſs, thar different 
Men are poſleis'd of greater or leſs Degrees of Aﬀecti- 
on for what 15 right, with greater or leſs De- 

orees of Averſion from what is wrong, | 
9. The natural Motive therefore, mention'd un- 
der the Seventh Article, will have a different In- 
fluence 
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fluence over different Men; and whillt it may poſſibly 
be ſufficient for ſome, it may be far from being ſo for 
others, 

10. For, however it may be ſuppos'd, thar Men 
would be influenc'd by this Motive in its loweſt De- 
oree, were there no Principles ſubſiſting by which it 
counter-acted, yet we find in Fact that Men have a 
great Variety of Paſſions and Aﬀections. Theſe tre- 
quently draw a contrary way ; and diſappoint the good 
Effects which might otherwiſe ariſe. from our 
moral Diſcernment and Taſte. To which may be ad- 
ded, That ſome preſent Advantage 1s frequently loſt, 
or {ome preſent Diſadvantage incurr'd by continuing 
firm to the Rules of Righteouſnels. It may be 
thought, that in ſuch Caſes as theſe, Men are concern'd 
ro have ſome Regard for themſelves. And therefore, 
unleſs the Pleaſure of purſuing whar 1s ſuppos'd right 
ſhall overballance the Inconvemencies atrending. it, 
there.can be no ſufficient Motive, on the preſent Foor, 
for purſuing it in ſuch Caſes. 

L1. |tfollows from hence, Thar this inward Appros 
bation of what 1s right, &c., with its conſequent Satiſ- 
faction, &'c. muſt be utterly inſufficient ta recom+» 
mend and enforce the uniform Practice ot what 1s rerm'd 
Virtuous, And conſequently, we mult examine ſome+- 
what farther into this Point, in order to diſcover whar 
Neceſlity lies upon us to adhere invariably to theſe 
Rules. 

12. The real Differences of Things known to us 
by our natural diſcernment, will point out to us a Rule 
of Action, which we cannot but apprave fo far as we 
diſcern it. But then we ſhould obſerve, that if we 
20 no farther, This will be only a Rule, and not pro» = 
perly a Law. _ A Rule may {ubfiſt without any Sup» 
polition of a Superior decreeing it, whereas a Law, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, always ſuppoſes a Superior, 

13. However the inward Satisfaction or Uneaſincſs 
which reſults fram Actions ſuitable or unſuitable 0 
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a known Rule, may in many Caſes recommend and 
enforce that Rule, yer this Recommendation: or En- 
torcement is nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Obligation. A 
Man may, on numberleſs Occaſions, be-induc'd to do 
what he 1s not by any means oblig'd ro. Obliga- 
tion doth nor ſignify Inducemenrt of any Kind, what- 
ſoever it be, bur That only which ariſes from the 
Will of a Superior, who hath a Right and Power of 
enforcing his Will by Suitable Rewards and 'Puniſh- 


ments; and from whom, in Conſequence of this, we 


either hope the one, or dread the other. 

14. Therefore I aflert, that as all Obligation, 
flriatly fo call'd, muſt be deriv'd at laſt from the Will 
of God, ſo without taking God's Will into account 
there can be no ſuthcient Enforcement of the gene- 
ral and uniform Practice of what 1s term'd Virtue. 

But perhaps the chief Difference on this Head is 
verbal, and relates to the Uſe of theſe Terms Law 


and Obligation, Both theſe Expreſſions are ſome- 


times us'd in a more looſe and popular Senſe, and at 
other times 1n one more {ſtrict and proper, If'the 
Gentlemen mean by Law, any proper Rule of Action, 
whether confirm'd by the Will of a Superior or not; 
and by Obligation, any kind of moral Inducemenr, 
gb Forc it bez — This 1s a Uſe of the Terms 
which ſeems to be roo looſe, and may poſlibly give 
ſome Occafſ1on of Advantage to our Adverſaries. Yet, 
| however this Matter prove, I hope others may be al- 
low'd ro uſe theſe Terms in a ſtricter Acceptation 
withour Offence; eſpecially when the Meaning is de- 
clar'd, and Guards thrown in againſt all Inconvenien- 
cies thought to ariſe from this Uſe of them, — But 
not to quarrel about mere Words, where we ſee and 
underſtand one another : On what hath been obſerv'd, 
I think theſe RefleRtions may be offer'd, in which, 
I hope, we ſhall all agree, whatſoever thoſe Terms 
may be in which we may chule toexpreſs ourſelves. 


I, Up- 
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1. Upon Suppoſition that Obligation in a certain 
Senſe, ariſes from the Differences of things perceiv'd 
by us, andthe conſequent Approbation or Diſappro- 
-bition of Actions, &c.. yet. muſt it be confeſs'c, that 
Obligation likewiſe ariſes from the Will of a Supe- 
rior, who enforces his righreous Commands by the 
Sanctions of Reward and Punifhmear. | 

2. Foraſmuch as the mere Approbation or Difap- 

probation of Actions, together with the conſequent | 
Eſteem or Diſeſteem of the Agents, muſt be enrire- 
ly ineffetual, where contrary Aﬀections, or Paſhons 
overballance them; or where ſome extraordinary pre- 
ſent Intereſt interferes; all the ſuppos'd Obligation 
ariſing from thence muſt, in ſuch Caſes, fail; and 
conſequently, Obligation founded only: in that Prin- 
ciple muſt be defective, as not reaching to all rhoſe 
Cafes to which Virtue is ſuppos'd to extend irlelf. 
' 3. TheWilland Command of God, and what fol- 
lows upon it, ſuitable Reward or Puniſhment, 1s not 
only a Superaddition ro this natural Motive to Virtue, 
but likewiſe muſt extend co all poſhble- Caſes and 
_ Circumſtances; and conſequently is the only thing 
which can carry with it univerſal and never-failing 
Obligation. e..% | 

] ſhall leave 1t therefore to the Judgment of any 
reaſonable Man, whether -the preſent Hypotheſis, 
which derives moral Obligation from the Will of God, s 
be not much more ſerviceable to the Cauſe of Virtue, 
than, the Method of building it on the mere Appro- 
bation of our Minds, &c. ariſing from our Percepti- 
on of the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of Actions. If theſe 
RefleQtions are allow'd, I hope I may be excus'd 
in the preſent Attempt, by thoſe worthy Gentlemen 
at leaſt, from whom perhaps I differ only in Expreſ- 
fon; and eſpecially ſince both Sides have the ſame 
End in View. 
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F Whether the Law or Religion of N, ature .- 
l be abſolutely perfett | he 
| bats C hs 
b, I N. the former Chapter I have endeavour'd to ſet WD 
4 tle the Meaning of Theſe Terms, Law or Religi- | ca 
1 on of Nature; and have ſhewn thar nothing more | 'r 
EF can properly be underſtood by them, than ſuch a. W. 
| Colleftion of moral Principles and Precepts as Men | FT 
 M are capable of drawing out for themſelves in the FM 
i Uſe of that Reaſon, and thoſe ſeveral Opportunities : nc 
| they enjoy. IF this be true, it will follow beyond wo 
; Contradiction, that ſuch a Religion cannot be abſo- 
y lutely perfe&. It cannot be more perfe& than human El 
q Reaſon itſelf is: And therefore, if human Reaſon is = 
= not abſolutely perfect, neither can that Religion be ſo, ; 
1 which reaches no farther than human Reaſon can | fe 
| 2 Carry us. | | | ! | | SC 
4 However, tho* I conceive this general Argument 1 
q 1s ſufficient to overthrow our Author's bold Aſſertions L.:- 
4 on this Point;. yet, foraſmuch as he builds much up- L--0 
[ on it, and would infer from bence that any Reve- F& 
1 lation of a new Law is uſeleſs and impoſſible, it may be 
L not be improper to conſider him more diſtinctly. _ Dh 
4 Much were it to be wiſh'd, that before he had B 
{1 adventur'd ro maintain with ſo much Aſſurance a Point "i 
4 in which the ſoberer Part of the World would be vi 
ud apt to differ from him, he had endeavour'd ro make H 
| his Meaning clear, by explaining the ſeveral Tus he S 
uſes 3 | 
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- uſes; That he had told us what he intends by Per- 
feftion, as apply'd to Law ; What by abſolute Per- 
fefion ; and had then produc'd ſuch Arguments as 
appear'd to prove the Proportion laid down, accor- 
ding to the Senſe in which he had before explain'd it. 
But it is remarkable throughout this Author's 
whole Performance, that he affets Obſcurity beyond 
meaſure. He ſeldom defines his Terms at all: And 
if, upon certain Occaſions, he appears to be ſome- 
what more explicit, yet, in other Parts of his Book 
he forgers hifnſelf, and deſerts his own avow'd In- 
terpretations. | 
, Not to go off too far from my Point : Since our Au- 
* thor hath not been ſo kind as to attempt an Expli- 
cation of theſe Terms, I ſhall introduce what I de- 
ſign to offer, by obſerving, That 

Thoſe Things are perfect, to which Nothing is 
wanting. 

Thole Things are perfe& in their Kind, to which 
nothing is wanting that belongs to Beings of that 
Rank and Order. And, 

Thoſe are abſolutely perfe&, ro which Nothing of 
any Kind can be poſſibly added, which would render 
their State in any Degree better than ir 1sat preſent. 

A Difference therefore we ſee there 1s between Per- 
feltion in its Kind, and Perfeftion abſolute. Every 
Sort of Creatures, as enjoying all the Powers which 
belong to Beings of that Sort, 1s perfect in its Kind : 
And yer, notwithſtanding this, there are various 
Degrees of Perfeftion in Creatures; nor are there any 
ſo entirely excellent, in which Something 'might not 
be conceiv'd capable of making their Stare truly bet- 
ter, and conſequently more perfe&t. Bur the Supreme 
Being can receive no Additions of Excellency what- 
ſoever. Nothing can be imagin'd capable of impro- 
ving or berrering his State, and therefore we affirm of 
Him, not merely that He 1s perfe&t, but that He is 


abſolutely ſo. This I take to repreſent the general 
No- 
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Nation of Perfection. How it. may be. apply'd te 
Law .or Religion, and what ir imperts when thus 
applied, comes now to be conſider'd, 
_ Several TNngs mg here be noted in order to 
the full Explication of this Article, But not to in» 
fiſt on Matters of leſſer Moment, I ſhall obſerve, 
that Perfection, as referr'd to Law, muſt principally 
be deduced from conſidering the Nature, and the 
End of it. : MP 

The Nature of Law conſiſts in This, that it 1s 
the Decree of a Superior, given us for the Direc- 
tion of our Actions, and to which we are oblig'd to 
conform ourſelves. And the End tor which ſuch a 
Law 1s, or ought to be given us ar all, is, the At- 
tainment of ſome Good either of ourſelves or others. 
This End likewiſe may be conſider'd, either, as that 
ultimate one, to which all Laws whatſoever aim ; or 
elſe, as That which is the immediate View of each 
particular Branch of it. For this is remarkable, rhar 
over and above a general Tendency to their laſt End, 
which all Means, conſider'd as ſuch, muſt unavoida- 


_ bly have, in frequent Inſtances they have a more im- 


mediate Reference to ſomething elſe; and by produ- 
.cing This, they help forward and promore their laſt 
and moſt general End. 


Theſe Things being laid down, it will be proper 
to obſerve, 


1. That as Laws are given us for the Direction of 
our Actions, and the very Nature of Law doth part» 
ly conſiſt in This, ſo the Perfe&ion of it muſt re- 
quire, thar ir be perfeftly direRtive; 5.e. That the 
Authority on which ir reſts be certain; and the Mean- 
ing of it clear and eaſy. For where either the Im- 
poſer is unknown; or his Authority queſtionable; 
or Doubts may ariſe W hat his real Meaning is, there 
the Decree wants ſomething, of which it was capable, 


_ 1n order to dire thoſe Perſons for whom it was made. 


2. We 


_ 
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2. We may obſerve, That Law is the Decree of 
a Superior to which we are oblig'd to conform our 
Actions ; and fince we are bound to Obedience by 
thoſe Sanctions which enforce ' the Law, its Perfec- 
tion muſt require, that it be perfetly enforc'd ; 5: e. 
its Sanfions muſt be entirely ſufficient to influence 
the Subje&t; ſo clearly denounc'd, that no Doubts 
can ariſe about Them ; and ſo weighty, as reaſona- 
bly to overballance all Temptations to Diſobedience. 
Withour this, the beſt and moſt wholſome DireQi- 
ons will be confider'd rather as prudent Advices, than 
as ſtrictly and properly Laws. | / 
3. We may obſerve, in reference to the End of Law, 
That as the Acting what is good, fit, proper, in or-. 
der to promote the Honour of God and the real Hap» 
pineſs of ourſelves and our Fellow-Creatures, is that 
which ought to be aim'd at by it, ſo the Perfeftion 
of this Law muſt require, that it preſcribe every 
Thing which is neceſſary or ſerviceable ro this Pur- 
poſe; every thing whereby the Honour of God may 
be ſuitably expreſs'd, and the Good both of our- 
| ſelves and our Fellow-Creatures effeually promored ; 
In ſhort, that ir be univerſal as to the Matter of it. 
| To whichmay be added, Laſtly, Thar as the Per- 
fection of Law requires, thar it preſcribe every Thin 
which is fit, proper, and good, as having a decor 
ſary and immediate Reference to the ultimate End of 
Law ; ſo likewiſe the ſubordinate Parts of it 
ſhould be ſuch as are beſt and firteſt to obtain their 
particular and ſubordinate Ends : That as 1t 
ſhould preſcribe every thing, which being perform'd 
1s properly virtuous; fo ſhould it likewiſe ſer forth 
the beſt and moſt ſuitable Means, whereby the Prac- 
tice of Virtue may be ſupported and forwarded. 
Agreeably to this, Abſolute Perfeftion, as applied 
to Law, muſt require, | 
Such a Clearneſs as ro the Meaning and Authority 
| | of 
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of the Law, as can admit of Nothing more in any 
poſſible Circumſtance. 


Such a Strength of Enforcement, 25 cannot be heigh- 


ten'd in any way whatſoever, 
Such an Extent of Matter, as cannot admit the 
Addition of any. poſhble Article. 


- Such a Suitableneſs of Means and  Motives, that 


Nothing can ever be laid before us of more or great- 
er. Importance. Let the Law or Religion of Nature 
be examin'd on this Foot. ' 


'T. Then I do affirm that the Law of Nature 1s 
not abſolutely perfe&, becauſe it 1s deficient 1n point, 


of Clearneſsz and capable of being made more -plain 
by Immediate, or even Traditional Revelation, than it 
Is by the meer Reaſoning of our own Minds about it. 

- And here, how much ſoever I am obliged to dif. 
fer from this Author on other Occaſions, I am ſup- 


ported by him in the preſent Concluſion; ſince he 


afhrms roundly, © As far as you ſuppoſe God's Laws 
& are not plain to any Part of Mankind, ſo far you 
& derogate from the Perfetion of thoſe Laws.” [p. 
107.1. 1.] The Gentleman, you ſee, is full and ex- 
plicit. He maintains, that the Perfeftion of God's 
Laws requires, not only that they be plain, but like- 
wiſe that they be plain to all. Should he therefore 
be able toprove, that every Particular of the Law of 


Nature 1s clearly demonſtrable by the Philoſopher, 


yer even This would not evince the abſolute Perfec- 
tion of this Law : It {till remains, upon his own Foot 
of Arguing, that theſe Particulars muſt be equally 
demonſtrable by every Man; For, © As far as you 
&« ſuppoſe God's Laws are not plain to any Part of 
« Mankind, ſo far you derogate from the PerfeEtion 
«< of thoſe Laws.” TAE CEN 

I know this Paſſage is applied by this Gentleman 
to a Purpoſe very different from that, for which it 
1s here produced by me. He maintains, (and hath 


endeavour'd to evince by Arguments which ſhall be 
| con- 
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conſider'd hereafter) that- the Law of Nature is ab- 
ſolurely perfect. : If fo, it muſt, faith: he, be clear and 
plain ro every Man; becauſe it is inconſiſtent with 
The Notion of abfolute Perfection in this Law, That 
it ſhould- be difficult or. obſcure to any. We diſa- 
oree therefore in This: Our' Author would infer 
from the ſuppos'd! abſolute Perfetion of this Law, 
that it muſt be clear and plain to. all ; I, on the other 
hand, contend againſt this abſolute Perfe&tion, from 
its Deficiency in point of -Clearneſs. 

Our Author, we have ſcen,. maintains, that The 
Law or Keligion of Nature 1s plain and clear to all, — 
to every Part of Mankind. - An Aſlertion this roo 
bold, where it is in the Power of any ſingle Perſon. 
to contradic& him without any Poſſibility of being 
refuted. For tho' it ſhould be admitted, (which 
am yet very far from granting,) that every Article 
in the Law of Nature 1s plain and evident to Some,+- 
to Perſons, for inſtance, of Parts and Learning ; yer, 
How does it tollow from hence, that it muſt be plain 
and evident to Every one? Surely ' ſome Difference 
will be made between Men; and the Slave will not 
be pur on an equal Foot with the Philoſopher. - 

This Gentleman ſhall be allow'd to underſtand his 
own Abilities perfeMly ; and to tell us, 1f he pleaſes, 
not only what he actually knows, but likewiſe what 
he is capable of knowing, if he will take any Care 
about it. Burt then, I hope he will make ſome Re- 
turn for this Conceſhon ; and acknowledge that he is 
not quite ſo well acquainted gvith the Capacities of 
other Men. And if. he expects to be: credited when 
he aſſures us, that the Law of Nature, as compre- 
 hending under it every Thing fit and proper, is per= 
tetly known to him, and ſo exceedingly obvious 
that ncthing can make it more-evident; he ſhould 
allow that others are as proper Judges of their own 
Abilities as he 1s of his, | 


Ler 
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- Let us go no farther than his own Draught of na- 
tural Religion : This, ſhort and imperfe& as it is, 
contains ſeveral Things in it, which, tho* they ſhould 


be in themſelves true, and proveable to Men of Parts 


and Skill, are yet far from being plain and obvious 
even to Them; much more are - they from being ſo 
to all Men. Put the Caſe of a Debate ariſing about 
the Meaning or Evidence of ſome of his Propoſitions. 
This ſurely may be ſuppos'd at leaſt : How, T pray, 
would this Gentleman behave on the Occaſion ? Would 
he think ir ſufficient ro afhirm, that every Thing was 
too plain to need either Explication or Proof ? Might 
not his Adverlary reply, that he was beſt Judge of 
his own Underſtanding ; that the Propoſitions were 
to him doubtful and obſcure, and - the Evidence 
of their Truth, in whatſoever Senſe, underſtood, pre- 
carious? Surely, as every Man is beſt acquainted with 
his own Capacities, ſoin Caſes of this Nature he muſt 
be allowed to anſwer for himſelf. | 
' Some Points there -are ſelf-evident ; which neither 


need nor are really capable of Proof. Others are ſo 


immediately conheRted with ſelf-evident Propoſitions, 
that as ſoon as laid before us their Truth appears, and 
wecan entertain no Doubt about them. Thus, © The 
« Whole is greater than a Part”; and conſequently 
©& Things may be afirm'd of The Whole, or of al! 
& the Parts taken together, which cannot be affirm'd 
« of any ſingle Part ſeparately taken.” Matters of 
this Kind are plain and obvious; ſince they muſt be 
clear to every one whd@ 1s capable of thinking at all 
about them. Bur the Caſe is different where Ideas 
are exceedingly complex, and, the Propoſition ad- 
vanced muſt receive Proof from a long Train of Ar- 
guing. In ſuch Inſtances few are capable of entering 
ar into Marters. Truth becomes obſcure; and can- 
not eaſily be diſcover'd by themſelves, or made plain 
by others, q | 


To 
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To apply this to the Caſe in hafd : The more 
general Rules of Morality; ſuch as ate theſe ; * That 
> God is to be honour'd and obey'd 3 — That the 
«© Rules of Juſtice and Charity ſhould be obſerv'd,” 
and the like, are, I conceive, ſo plain; that no Doubrs 
can ariſe about them. But then I would beg ro know, 
Whether every thing elſe be ſo exceedingly clear to 
all2 Whether many Queſtions may not ariſe, How 
ind in What Manner God fhould be honour'd-— 
In W hat Particulars we may beſt expreſs our Obe= 
dience 3 -- What are the ſeveral Inſtances of Juſtice; 
and What the Meaſures and Extent of Charity ? 
Theſe "Things are not quite fo clear to all, merely on 
the Foot of their natural Reaſforiz and concerning 


_ which eath Man hath a Right to anſwer for himſelf, 


how far they are clear and plain. 

But not to reſt in this, I muſt obſerve farther, 
Thar as Religion implies not only the ſeveral Pre- 
cepts which immediately dire& our Actions, bur 
likewiſe the ſeveral DodQrines which ſerve either to 
prove or enforce theſe Precepts; ſo the Clearneſs of 
a Religion muſt require a like Clearneſs in theſe Doc- 
trines. And fince our Author affirms, that the Per- 
fetion of the Law or Religion of Nature requires 
it ſhould be plain to all Mankind, the PerfeRion of 
this Law or Religion muſt require, that every Part 
of it, as well Doctrines as Precepts, ſhould be clear 
to all: To which I may fairly add, that they muſt 
be not only clear, but abſolutely ſo; evident to ſuch 
a Degree, that nothing can poſſibly make them more 
ſo. Yer, is this Fat; or, is there: the leaſt Shadow 
of Truth in the Aſſertion ? Z 

The Gentleman I am contending with muſt allow, 
that all thoſe Points are NoRrines of Natural Reli- 


gion, which, having ſotne Reference to natural Nuty, 
are either aQtually known, or at leaft capable of be- 


ing ſo. Such are, * The Exiſtence of a God”; the 
« firſt Ground and Foundarion of all Religion whar- 
_ '... "W J0euer' 
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« ſoever; © The Reality of a Providence; The ſe- 
*< yeral Propoſitions which-regard The Divine Per- 
& feftions; and Thoſe likewiſe, which expreſs the 
 « Relations in which we ſtand to God and other 
« Beings.” I do not affirm that every thing of this 
Kind is ſimply diſcoverable in the Uſe of every Man's 
Reaſon : Indeed | cannor think: it is: Yet, ſuppoſing 
it were ſo, ſtill many Things may be ſimply diſfco- 
verable, which are not plain. 7 To 
. And indeed in Proof that ſeveral Matters, with re- 
fererice to the Divine Perfe&tions, are not quite ſo 
clear to all Mankind, we need only obſerve the fre- 
quent; and ſometimes general Errors they have run 


themſelves into on theſe Heads. Truths, plain and 


evident to all, will be diſpared by few ; at leaſt in 
thoſe Inſtances, in which their Intereſts and Paſſions 


are not immediately concern'd. In Matters Self-evident, 


it is ſcarce poſhble to impoſe on any one. In Mat- 
ters immediately connected wirh things Self-evident, 


it 1s dithcult to deceive Men. But in things remote 


from common Apprehenfions, and where extraordi- 
nary Attention-1s neceſſary, Errors are frequent. But 
then Iaffirm that Matters of this Nature are not clear 
and plain to all: Tf they were ſo, Men would be no 
more Jiable to err in theſe Points, than any others aſ- 
fienable: And if abſolute Evidence be irreſiſtible, 
Where ſuch Evidence is, Error muſt be impoſlible.. 

.- From Do&trines let us proceed to Precepts, and ſec 
how Matters Rand there. What hath been obſerv'd 
above. will be found proportionably true on this Head 
likewiſe; with this Difference however, that Men's 
Corrupt Paſſions being more immediately intereſted 
in Matters of PraQtice than Belief, they will from 
ves be induc'd ro conſider Things with a greater 
Mixture of Partiality. This muſt, ] think, be allow'd: 


Yer, on the other hand, ic ought to be conſider'd, 


| that as theſe Rules of Life are oftentimes deducible 
from Religious Doctrines, they muſt be ſtil] farther 


remov'd 
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remov*'d from Firſt and Self-eyident Propoſitions, than 
theſe Doctrines themſelves ares and conſequently, 
they muſt in Proportion be leſs clear and plain. + 

Our Auther alerts, that to deny a Law is plain 
to all, muſt derogare trom its Perfeftian. To main- 
tain therefore its .abſolure Perfeftioan, we muſt main- 
rain its abſolute Clearneſs. And ſince The Law. or 
Religion of Nature includes .uoder #t not only a few 


_ general Rules, but likewiſe the ſeveral particular Pre- 


ceprs relating to. what is right and fir; 4t follows, that 
theſe Precepts likewiſe muſt be.abſolutely clear to al] ; 
and, 'of Conſequence, they muſt.all of them be equally 
clear ; ir being impoſſible there ſhould be.any Diffe- 
rence of Degrees with regard to abſolute Clearnels or 
Perfetion. Let us ſee therefore, whether all the ſe- 
veral Precepts.of Morality are equally clear and plain. 
And here it might be obſerv'd in general, that as 
theſe Precepts are more nearly, or more remotely 
conne&ed with. firſt Principles, they muſt of courſe 
be proveable with greater or le's Diſpatch and Eaſe 
and conſequently, the Evidence of - ſuch Points muſt 
admit different Degrees of Clearneſs. 


Or, if this be queſtion'd, 'the Matter may be put 


beyond all-manner of Doubt by producing Inſtances. 
To deſtroy the Life of another Man withour ſufh- 
cient Cauſe or Provocation, 'is ſo clearly wrong, that 
no Perſon, who thinks at all, can misjudge about it ; 
and ſo the Precept againſt Murther may be thought 
abundantly plain and evident. ' But can the fame be 


 afirm'd of Szicide? May it nor ſeem -at firſt Sight, 


and-to a-Perſon unus'd to think deeply, that Men 
have ſomewhat greater Power over themſelves, than 
they have over other Men? -and that as Life 1s va- 
luable, only conſider'd as the Foundation of Happt- 
neſs, ſo whenir becomes the Ground of Miſery, Men 
have the ſame Liberty to quir Life, as they have to 
decline Mifery? I am not now pleading for Selt- 
Murther ; 'nor do I think w, the lcaſt that Arguments 
4534 LA 2-00 
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of this Kind are ſtrily concluſive. All IT contend 
for, is, that rhe Unlawfulneſs of Suicide, (how un- 
fit ſoever the thing may be in itſelf,) 1s not quite (6 
clear, as the Unlawfulneſs of Murther ; That ſome 
Points therefore in Morality are leſs clear than others ; 
and conſequently, that all are not abſolutely clear and 
lain. 

, Thus again ; The common Offices of Humanity 
ace ſo exceedingly ſuited to our natural Inclinations, 
and the plain Reaſon of the' Thing, that no Queſti- 
ons can ariſe, Whether .we are not concern'd to em- 
brace every Opportunity of diſcharging them. This 
Point theretore 1s plain and-clear to all. However, it 
may be juſtly thought, that as we are concern'd to 
ſhew a proper Regard for others, ſo we have ſtill a 
Righr to have ag ns to ourſelves: And it is 
not quite ſo clear, How far we ought to ſacrifice our 
own [Intereſts to thoſe of other Men. At leaſt every 
one will not be able to ſee immediately, that he is 
oblig'd to lay down his Life for others; not only to 
throw up all Advantages he enjoys, but the very 
Foundation of them likewiſe. This 1s indeed pro- 
per to be done on certain Occaſions; But we are nor 
now diſcourſing about the real Fitneſs of the Thing, 
but the Evidence of the Precept. 

Once more; There is hardly any one Point in Mo- 
rality, which doth not admit of various Degrees of 
Clearneſs in different Periods of Life. The very ſame 
Man muſt perceive things in different Lights, as Ex- 
perience and Study ſhall open his Mind, and gradu- 
ally improve. his Reaſon. Can any one affirm, that he 
had rhe ſame View of every Point of Morality when 
he firſt employ'd his Thoughts abour it, which he 
afterwards had upon Increaſe of Years, and a Matu- 


rity of Conſideration ? Bur if ſome Things are capa- 


ble of becoming more clear by an advantageous Change 
of Circumſtances, then *tis certain they are not abſo- 


lately clear to all: and every Man who doth _ re- 
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fle& a little on his own gradual Progreſs in moral 
Wiſdom and Knowledge, muſt be conſcious of this 
Truth. ; 
If it ſhould be reply'd to this, that the Queſtion 
before us relating to the Law or Religion of Nature, 
mult concern thoſe only who are arriv'd at a Maturity 
of Judgment; and conſequently, no Room can be 
allow'd for putting Caſes of unripe or uncultivated 
Reaſon; It This, I ſay, ſhould be all:dg'd, I muſt 
beg to know, Whether Men are not to be accounted 
Moral Agents till they come to the full Uſe and 
Exerciſe of their Judgment : If they are, then the 
Religion of Nature muſt concern Them as well as 
other Men: For, Thoſe only are free. from Law, 
who are abſolutely incapable of knowing it. Obfcu. 
rity may detract from its abſolute Perfection, but doth 
not deſtroy irs Nature. Rn k 
After all, tho' we ſhould give up this Argument, 
and confine our Debate to thoſe Perſons only; »who 
are arriv'd at a Maturity of Years; yer ſtill, Can it 
be affirm'd, that every Point+ of moral *Import is 
plain and clear to all? Hath it ever prov'd ſo to the 
beſt and wiſeſt Philoſophers ? W hence then hath ariſen 
their great Uncertaintyan ſome Points, and their Er- 
ror in others * Whence ſuch Contradictions in their 
ſeveral Syſtems, ſome teaching as Matters of 
Duty what others condemn'd as impious? Ir would 
be ſufhcient for my Purpoſe it I produc'd any one ſin. 
ole Inſtance, either of Doubt, or of Miſtake in any 
One Philoſopher, who appear*d to have confider'd 
Matters with tolerable Care ; becauſe our Author al- 
lows, thar the abſolute Perfe&ion of the Law of Na- 
ture requires it ſhould be plain ro all. Bur when we 
* find thar all of them have err'd in many Points, W hat 
other Concluſion can we draw than This, That how- 
' ever attainable a full and diſtin& Knowledge in theſe 
Matters may be thought, yet there is great Difhculty 
in making ſuch Atrtainments ; and conſequently, that 
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the. Law of Nature is not, even with reſpect tro the 
wiſeſt Men, abſolutely clear and plain. 

_ But, if this ſhall be found true even. with refpet 


to wiſe and great Men, and thoſe who have devored 


themielves ro the Study of moral Truth, What 
eater Clearneſs can we expect to find with regard to 


the Vulgar and Tlliterate ? 'Things re clear and plain 


in reference to the Apprehenfions of thoſe Perſons 
to whom they are propos'd. To Men of lefs Ca- 
pacities, they muſt conſequently be leſs plain: And 


| therefore, we may argue & fortiori, thar all Things 


of a moral Nature neither are, nor can be abſolutely 
plain to all, _ eg WETTe 

\ This, which may appear by reaſoning from the Na- 
ture of Things, will be farther confirm'd if we con- 


fidzr Fa, and what are the real Sentiments of Man- 
kind concerning moral Matters. Upon Examination 


we may find, that the Generality have clear and tull 
Conceptions of very few Things: Their Ideas, in 
moſt Caſes, are oblcure and perplex'd ; and thoſe they 
have, will be found to be rather borrow*'d, in therr 
laſt Reſule, from ſome Divine InſtruEtion, than pro- 
duc'd by their own Reaſonings about them. So far 


is human Underſtanding, as it ſubſiſts in Fat; from 


being capable of thoſe great Matters which are ſome- 


times aſcrib'd to it! 


2. The next Point to be conſider'd is This ; Whe- 
ther the Law or Religion of Nature be enforc'd in 
2 manner abſolutely perfe&, #.e, by Sanctions not 
only clear and certain, but ſuch likewife, that no- 
thing greater or more forceable can poſſibly be con- 
ceiv'd by us. | 

Yet, before I enter on this Point, it will be 


proper to guard againſt Mifapprehenſion, and to ſhew 


in what Senſe I defire ro be underſtood here. I do 
{uppoſe therefore that there 1s a Liberty Subſiſting in 
human Narure, 4. e. a Power of ating or not a&- 
Ing 3s We pleaſes Without this there could ” - 
ooo 
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ſuch thing as moral Agency in Man at all: All Laws 
would bevain; and their San&tions of courſe fruit- 
lefs, Of this Liberty every Man 1s conſcious. And 
tho* Difficulties may be flarted as: well on this, as 
ſeveral other Points, to which we may not be ale 
to give diſtin Solutions, yet we are certain of the 
Thang itſelf; and as intimately conſcious of it, as 
we are of our very Being. FEE FO F 
| This Liberty being ſuppos'd, I do affirm, that the 
moſt abſolute inforceewgk of Law muſt conſiſt with 
this Liberty ; and conſequently, muſt be ſuch, as 
may be either negleted or withſtood. I do there- 
fore by no means argue againſt the abſoJure Perfec- 
tion of the Law of Nature from hence merely, that 
the Sanctions of it do often miſs their Eft:&. This 
Tnighr happen, however perfect we ſhould ſuppoſe 
theſe Sanctions in their own Nature. For, whilſt Li- 
berty ſubſiſts, a Power muſt remain of neglecting 
thoſe Sanctions ; and what Law itſelf eſſentially ſup- 
poſes, the Sandtions of Law cannor' poſhibly deſtroy, 
This, I ſay, being ſuppos'd, viz. Thar there is a 
| Liberty effential ro human Nature, which no En- 
forcements of Law whatſoever candeſtroy; and con- 
ſequently, that as Law itſelf is a moral Rule, ſo the 
Enforcements of Law muſt be moral Enforcements ; 
which not being abſolutely irreſiſtible, may miſs their 
their EffeR, either thro' Inartention or Obſtinacy ; 
I proceed to ſhew, upon what Foot I maintain, thar 
the Sanctions of the Law of Nature are not abſo- 
lutely perfect. : | el 
Now the firſt and moſt obvious SanQions are thoſe 
which ariſe from the natural Tendencies and Confe- 
quencies of Men's Actions. Thus, Temperance, Con- _ 
tentment, Patience, Meeknels, and rhe like, are really 
conducive to our natural Good ; and the contrary 
Vices carry with them certain Degrees of natural 
Evil. This holds true in all thoſe Duties which pro- 
perly reſpe& ourſelves. Bur then it ſhould be ob- 
E 4 ...  ferv'd, 
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ſerv'd, that the ConneQtion between Duty and Hap, 
pineſs is not equally apparent in all Caſes. In (ome 
the Effets, however real, are yet ſo remotely join'd 
to - their Cauſes, that every Man 1s not apt to diſ- 
cover them: And (ſo far forth as Sanftions of this 
Kind eſcape Obſervation, they mult loſe their proper 


Uſe, viz. the Enforcement of the Law. 


- But the: greateſt 'DNifhculties will ariſe with regard 
to the Offices between Man and Man; in which, 
tho' there be ſame natural Advantages which fre- 
quently attend the Diſcharge af Duty, yer, on many 
Occaſions, Intereſt may draw the other Way, Men 
may 6nd a preſent Account much better by Injuſtice 
or .Treachery, than by Faith and Uprightneſs : And 
it may happen, by a Concurrence of untoward Cir- 


_ cumſtances, that an adhering ro the ſtrict Rules of 


Virtue ſhall ruin thaſe very Intereſts, which ought 
to be ſupported by it, . 


_ -If, in a1d of: theſe natural SanRiions, ( which can- 


not -but appear .inſufficient to ſupport the univerſal 
PraRtice of Virtye;) If, I ſay, in aid of theſe, The 
Civil Power be call'd in, [yet ſtill this E:xpedient. 
will fail us; - Not anly, becauſe Sanctions of 
this Kind not belonging to the law of Nature, pure- 


ly as ſuch, concern it anly.as that Law is confirm'd 
by - the Civil, Bower ; but hkewiſe, becauſe on this 
Foot Virtue will be enforc'd no farther thah, perhaps 


weak or- corrupt Men are pleas'd to ſupport it;' And 


if Civil Authority ſhould come into bad Hands, Vir- 
rue may -find Diſcouragement; and the Intereſts of 
Vice be ſypported by thoſe Powers, which oughtto. 
ſappreſs1r. To which: may be added, rhat however 
juſt, wiſe, and good the Adminiſtration of Thiogs 


may be, yet ſtill 5s Abundance of Evil may be com- 


mitted, which muſt eſcape the Obſervation of Men, fo 


the univerſal Practice of Virtue can find no Support this 


way. Men have neither Power enough to. reward : 


every Thing which is right, nor to puniſh every 


"Thing 
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| Thing which.is wrong ; nor have they Knowledge 
ſufficient to dire& the Exerciſe of that Power they 
enjoy. | 

14,9 all, it may perhaps be thought, that what- 
ever is wanting either in the Natural or Civil Sanc- 
tions of Virrue, will þe made up by the ordinary 
Diſpenſations of Providence; and conſequently, that 
Men may expe&t from the Divine Adminiſtration 
the Support of thoſe Laws, which cannot, on any 
other Foot, be maintain'd. But then, will Fa& and 
Experience juſtify theſe Preſumptions? Is it found, 
that every good Man proſpers in proportion to his 
ſteady Love of Virtue, and that every bad Man ſuf- 
fers as he turns aſide from the Paths of Righteoul- 
neſs? hath not the Queſtion concerning The unequal 
Diſtriburion of Good and Evil in the preſent Life, 
exerciſed Mens Mjnds in all Ages; and put them up- 
.._ on ſeveral Expedijents, either to ſolye or break thro? 

the Difhculty ? 

The wiſer and better Sort indeed have reafon'd 
well; and argu'd, that as God muſt have an unalter- 
able Love of Righteouſneſs, ſo He cannot be ſyppos'd 
to leave its Intereſts entirely unſupported. If there- 
| fore the preſent Management of Things will not ad- 

mir a perfe&t Adjuſtment, yer Fixes. may be made 
hereafter ; and this hath led them to the Perſuaſion 
of a- future Stare. | 

. And yet it appears by the Remains of the beſt 
Writers (of Antiquity, that they rather wiſh'd and 
hop'd for ſomething of this Kind, than firmly and 
ſteadily believed it. Not a few expreſly rejeRed 
this Doftrine : And thoſe others, who upon ſome Oc- 
caſions diſcover'd a great Forwardneſs to entertain it, 
pr had advanc'd exceeding probable Arguments for 
the Support of it, yet all, not forbzar intimaring 
their Diſtruſt, and a Suſpicion at leaſt that Matters 
might pollibly prove otherwile. 


However, 


However, let us make the moſt of this; and ſyp- 
poſe that Theſe Greatand Good Mep had not only 
fatisfy*d-their own Minds info concerning a Point; bur 
( which is more, ) had happily. gain'd a ſtrict, Demonſtra- 
tion an this Head : Yet ſtill, before this Doctrine of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments can have its full Force 
on the World, the reſt of Mankind muſt be equally 
fatisfy'd likewife. They muſt either diſcover the 
Proo! themſelves, or apprehend it clearly. when dif- 
cover'd by others. Any thing ſhort of this muſt fail 
them. For the Force of Temptatiqns will not be born 
'down by flight Preſumptions of whart ( for any thipg 
"They can, prove) may never be. 
| Now to this Purpoſe it is neceſſary, that the follow- 
ing Points be clear'd.: & Lg hyaryn 
1. That the Mind or Soul is really diſtin from 
the Body ; and that it may, and necelfarl muſt ſur- 
vive the Deſtruction of it, For, without this, there 
3s no ſufficient Foundation left for. a future State, 
nor conſequently for future Rewards or Puniſhments. 
2. It muſt be prov'd, That as the Soul ſuryives 
the Body, fo ir muſt likewife exjft in a conſcious 
State ; For, to exiſt without a Conſcjouſnefs of whar 
happens, is to all Intents and Purpoſes the ſame as 
not to exiſt at all. And, r2:cfh | 
Laſtly, Thatin this future State The Soul ſhall be 
conſcious cither of Happineſs or Miſery in proportion 
to its good or evil Conduct in the preſent Life. 
For otherwiſe, whatever Good or Evil ſhall happen, 


it cannot be confider'd under the Notion of Reward 


or Puniſhment; not conlequently, as the Sanction 
of Divine Laws at all. | 


Theſe Points, I fay, are neceſfary to be clear'd, in 


order to provea future State, on the Foot of natural 
Reafon. Andtho' I am fully perſuaded they are all 


of them capable of Proof ; and perhaps have, many 
Ages 
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Ages fince, been made good by ſome Wile and Good 


Men; yet, they are Marters too much invelv'd to be 
made apparent t@.the Bulk and Generalicy of Mankind. 
How tew are there capable of entering ſo. far into abs 
ſtrat and metaphyſical Reaſoning, as, tajdifcern Up 
all the ſeveral Steps neceſſary in this Argument? And 
if theſe cannot be perceiv'd diſtinly,: as- the whole 
Evidence wilFbe obſcure, ſo the Cffed. of this Doc= 
" the Lives of Meg will he proportionably 
ſmall. FA 

| I do by no means deny but a certain Perſuaſion 
there hath generally been amongſt Mankind, that they 
ſhall, ſome time or. other, enjoy or ſuffer in propor- 
tion as they have behaved well ar ill. And thar little Vir= 
tue, which hath been pracis'd inthe World, hath re- 
ceiv'd its chief Support from this Principle. Bur then 
it deferves to be confider'd, that a Difference ough: ta. 
be made berween common and extraordinary Occaſj« - 
ons. Where Temptations are flight, andthe Proſpe& 
even of temporal Convenience ſhall help to ballance 
them, Men may be eaſily induc'd by the Hopes, and 
even Suſpicions of a future State. Put let us lee how 
Matters are like to ſtand, when Paſſions or Appetites 
urge ſtrongly ; when Opportunities of doing ill pre- 
ſent themſelves, without the Hazard of preſent .Diſ- 
covery or Puniſhment ; when the ſticking firm to Vir+ 
tue ſhall not only hinder preſent Advancement, but 
perhaps draw aſter jt a long Train of Inconvenience : 
Let us only ſuppoſe, that by turning -afide from the 
Rules of Righteoufneſs, Men may ſecure to themſelves 
all che Advantages this Life can give them ; andby an _ 
obſ{tinate Adherenceto its Intereſts, muſt forfeit even 
Life itſelf, What ſhall, in ſuch a Cafe be ſufficient 
to fix their Choice ? 

If indeed they are as certain of the future as they 
are of the preſent, then a wife Man will have no 
Room to delibe: ate. Bur if theſe Proſpects are doubr- 
tul and inſecure; and ſupported only by a Perſyaſion, 


ot 
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of which they know not how to give a rational Ac- 
count, the Effet of it muſt be as flight as the Per. 
ſuaſion irſelf is. For we may ealily aſſure ourſelves, 
Men will not, in any very concerning Points, throw 
up preſent” Certaintizs for the Sake of future Poſhbi- 
ities. : | 99 | 

 Aﬀeer all, Let us ſuppoſe | that the Evidence of a 
future State were equally clear ro all Men. On this 
Foot the Laws of Nature would be attended with 
Sanctions truly excellent; and ſuch as could not bur 
have a conſiderable Weight with all thoſe who 
ſhould ſeriouſly attend to them. Yer till I can by 
no means agree” with this Gentleman, That even Theſe 
 Enforcements would be abſolutely. perfect, My Rea- 
fon, in ſhort, is This: No Enforcements can be ab« 
ſolutely perfe&t, where any thing more perfe@ in. 
That Kind can be conceiv'd : And whether a furure 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments in the general, 
(which is all that can be concluded. from natural 
Reaſon,) can come up to this, deſerves our Conſi- 
deration. ks | 

All that Human Reaſon, how much foever improv'd, 
can ſuggeſt on this Head, is, That the Advantages 
of Obedience ſhall, upon the whole, over-ballance the 
Diſadvantages; and that a Man ſhall gain more by 
ſticking firm to the Cauſe of Virtue, than can potf- 
ſibly be had in a contrary Courſe. What therefore 
theſe Rewards or Puniſhments ſhall be ; — How 
oreat 3 How laſting, doth by no means appear, 
Bur will any one affirm, that ſuch general Sanctions 
are quite ſo perfect as thoſe which are more diſtinct, 
more full, more explicit? Are Temporary Enforce- 
ments to be compar'd with Eternal; or, are Men 
fuli as likely to be influenc'd by the View of ſome 
indeterminate Good or Ill, (how grear, how laſting 
they know not) as they are by the certain Expec- 
tations of exceeding Happineſs or. Miſery, to which . 
nothing can ever put an End? [et 4 

| c 
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The San@tions of Law are to be conſider'd under 
the Notion of Means; the End of which muſt be” 
Obedience to the Law. Thoſe therefore which are 
moſt apt te produce this End, are in their Nature 
moſt perfet. And if the Proſpect of Erernal Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery be more likely to attain this End, 
than the Proſpe&t of ſuch-only. as is temporary or 
ſhort; then it follows, that the >” Sanctions 
muſt be more perfe& than the latter. The Conſe- 
quence from hence is certain; Thar foraſmuch as 
mere Natural Reaſon cannot prove the Eternity of 
future Rewards or Puniſhmenrs, it cannot ſuggeſt ro 
us ſuch Sanctions of The Law of Nature, as are ab- 
ſolutely perfect. me 

3. A Third Article on which T would examine 
the Perfe&ion of this Law, is, W hether it be uni- 
verſal as to its Extent; I mean, Whether ir compre- 
hends under it every Thing which 1s, or may be fir 
and proper Matter of that Law. $4 

To this Purpoſe a good deal hath been already 
offered in the former Chapter. I have there endea-. 
vour'd to evince, that Nothing can be to us a Law 
which is not by us diſcoverable ; from which it fol- 
lows, that Nothing is to us a Law, or Part of The 
Law of Nature, which is not by us diſcoverable in 
the Uſe of Reaſon. If therefore the Law of Nature 
be univerſal as to irs Extent, it follows, that every 
Man is capable of diſcovering all Things which are in 
their Nature fit, and therefore proper Matter of Law. 
But is this really Fact ? Is thliere exactly the ſame Ca- 
pacity in all? and do not the very ſame Perſons vary 
from themſelves in this'ReſpeR, as they grow more 
in Years, and greater Opporrcunities of Learning and 
Improvement are put into their Hands? 

It will be in vain to reply here, that * All Men 
« have Means of Knowledge ſufficient for the Cir- 
-«< cumſtances They are in. '” If the Gentleman in- 
tends, that a Juſt and Merciful God will treat Men 
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in Proportion ts the Means and Opportunities they 
enjoy, and the Uſe they are found to make of them, 
what he aſſerts i3rrne. In this Secſe every Man hath 
ſufficient Meats of Knowledge: And: it /is on "this 
Foot I maintain; that no' Man 1s, or can be oblig'd 
to Rules he 4s abſolutely incapable of knowing. But 
then the Queſtion is, Whether every Man 1s capable 
of knowing all Things, which are 'of real Moment 
to him; allithoſe Fitnefſes, whichif gi: cover'd would 
poift out to him 'the Will of God, and carry with 
ther tmoral Oblipxtion ? If mor, then however his 
own Taw of Natere may be 70 lim fufficient, and 
11 that Senſe per; ' yet-ir Tannat be juſtly thought 
_ all-ſufficient, or all-perfe&; it cannot be reaſonably 

eſteem'd abſolutely perfect. ES 

© Th Proof of the Point, I am here. concern'd to 
make good, feveral Things have indeed been ſuggeſted 
in the former: Chapter; from which I would not 
willingly borrow, nor trouble the Reader with needleſs 
Repetitions. Yet *tis a difficult Matter ro avoid every 
Thing of that Kind: And fince chefe Arguments 
are now produc'd for a Purpoſe different from what 
they ſerv'd before, I ſhall be excus!d nf I reſumerhem 
here, whilſt I endeavour to -give them -a new 'Turn, 
and place them Mm @ different 'Order. | 

| It hath been obſery'd, That Nothing can be ro us 


a Law, which we are incapable of knowing; and 


therefore, Nothing can be to us any Part of The 
Law of Nature, which we are incapable 'of diſcover- 
Ing by our natural Reaſon. 


Thefe Things being hid down, we may argue, 


T. That as ſoon as Men come 'to ſuch a Degree 
of Reaſon as todiſcover the Being of a God, and to 
be farisfied of his Providence over us, They muſt be 
fenſtble of their Obligations ro obey his Will z Burt, 
Wherein his WHll- conſiſts, or, What are the Particu- 
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lars in *which they may teſtify their Obedience, is the 
great Point 'in Queſtion. _ | 


Thus much in general may appear obvious enough : 


| app 
That as God 1s The Author o* Nature, He muſt be 


preſum'd to will whatſoever ſhall be found ſuitable 
to the Condition and Relationsin which Men ſtand : 
But then, What Particulars are really proper in theſe. 
Reſpects, is another Queſtion, and nor ſo eaſily ro 


be decided. 


| Some Inſtances may be clear enough, and offer 
themſelves to the Mind upon the very firſt Reflec- 
tion. Yet others are more remote :. Time, and Ob- 
ſervation, and Study may be neceſſary as well in Mo- 
ral as Natural Science; and it 1s ſeen in Fact, that Men 
gradually improve as well in the one as the other. 

Now, if this be the Caſe; and it Nothing can be 
properly a Law to any Man, whilſt he is incapable of 
knowing 1t.; it will follow, that our Law of- Nature, 
in our more early Years at leaſt, is defeQive in Ex- 
tent ; For. it Then comes ſhort of thoſe things which 
are afterwards knowable ; and which, as ſoon as they 
are ſo, carry with them moral Obligation. To ſay, 
that ſuch a Law as This, 1s abſolutely perfeR, is to 
affirm, that a Part is equal to the Whole. 

It may be obſerv'd, 2dly, That as Men differ very 
much from each other in Degrees of natural Capacity, 


and the Opportunities, whether of improving their 


rational Powers, or of applying them to the Diſcovery 
of thoſe Truths ro which they are perhaps equal, ſo 
ir is evident, their ſeveral Syſtems of moral Precepts 
muft be more or leſs compleat. | have noted herero- 
fore, how muchthe Philoſophers had, in this Reſpe&, 
an '\dvantage over the Bulk of Mankind. But, i' No- 
thing is to any Man a Law which he is incapable of 


knowing, whether thro' Want of Capacity or Oppor- 


tunity.; it follows, that the Law of Nature as it re- 
gards the Bulk of Mankind, muſt be defeRive in Ex- 
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rent, becauſe, with regard ro them, it muſt be leſs 
extenſive than with regard to the Philoſopher. 

Ir will be to no purpoſe to reply, That as no one 
can be bound to thoſe Things he1s incapable of know- 
ing, ſoevery Man's Law reaching to all Things which 
are to him Matters of Duty, it muſt therefore, with 
regard ro hirh be perfetly extenſive: This Anſwer, 
I ſay, is vain: For, the prefent Queſtion, is, Not 
W hether every Man's Law be to him a perfeR, 5. e. 
_ a ſufficient Rule of Duty ; --—— but Whether it be 
ſo perfeR as to take in every thing which is proper 
Matter of Law : Not, Whether his Law be telative- 
ly perfe&t ; bur, Whether ir be abſolutely fo. 

To goon; 3dly, We tnay obſerve, that the ſeve- 
tal Schemes of Morality advanc'd by the Philoſophers 
were ih many reſpects different from each other ; ſome 
of them inculcating what others either negle&ed or 
oppos'd. The maiti Points were indeed admitted and 
contetided for by the ſeveral Seas; But whilſt the 
differ'd in others, the Laws which the Reaſon of ach 
ſeverally taught thetn, could with no Propriety be 
rerm'd the fartie. Now, as far forth as any of theſe 
Schemes fell ſhort, in any Point of moral Concern I 
fay, as faras they fell ſhort of what was well advanc'd 
by any other Sect, ſo far, ar leaſt, it fail'd in point 
of Extent, And, Whether This hath not prov'd 
the Caſe muſt be ſubmitred to every one who will give 
himſelf the Pains to ſearch. WITS 

To this ſhall be added, Laſtly, That as Humar 
Reaſon, whether we conſider it as ſubſiſting in ſingle 
Perſons, or as diſpers'd thro* our whole Kind, is im- 

rfeR, ſoit cannot rake in all the Relations ſubſiſting 
' 1n Nature; nor conſequently, all the Fitneſles reſulting 
from theſe Relations. Now, if, all theſe Relations, 
and all theſe Fitneſles are not diſcoverable by us in the 
Uſe of our Reaſon; and if nothing is to us a Law, 
which is by us undifcoverable; it muſt folſow, 
that our Law of Nature cannot poſſibly reach to 

bed | 
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to every. thing which is fir and proper Matter of that 
Law; and. conſequently, as. it is not abſolutely extens 
five, it cannot be abſolutely perfect. * pp 

On the other ſide of this Queſtion our. Author 
hath alledg'd Two Arguments. The Firſt is preſump- 
tive; and defign'd to prove, that our Law of Nature 
muſt take in every Thing which makes for the Good 
of our Souk, 5. e, muſt be perfeRly extenſive, becauſe 
heapprehends ir is inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs of 
God ro order Matters otherwiſe, The Second main=- 
tains that all the particular Rules of Morality are re- 
ducible to One or Two Principles, which are allow'd 
on all Hands to be knowable-by every Man concern'd 
in the preſent: Queſtion. 7... 2 

The former we meet with p. 11. where this Gen- 
tleman- expreſſes himſelf in the following Manner ; 
« Can it be.ſuppos'd, that an infinirely Good and 
« Gracious Being, . Which gives Men. Notice by 
& their Senſes what does Good or Hurt to their Bo- 
« gies has had leſs Regard for the immortal Part, 
& and has not given them: at all Times, by the Lighe 
'« of their, Underſtanding, ſufficient Means-to diſco- 

« yer what makes for the Good of their Souls; bur 
 « has neceſſitated them, or any of them, to continue 

& from Age to Ape in deſtructive Ignorance or 
EEE... SIVA  , 

| There are Two Things contain'd in this Argument j 
Firſt, that the Goodneſs of. God requires he ſhould. 
give Men by.the Light of their Underſtanding ſuf- 
ficient Means ro Kiſfover W hat [| 5. e. whatſoever ] 
makes for the Good of their Souls: And 2dly. That 
this is ſuitable ro his Condu& rowards the animal Part. 
of us; For, He gives Men Nonice, by their Senſes, 
what does Good or Hurt to their Bodies 9 
1] ſhall chuſe to begia my Remarks on this latter- 
Poſition; becauſe, by overthrowing this, I ſhall wea- 
ken .the former, which derives a gre Part of its 

Strength from it; Led, this Fact, that God ru 

_ Men 
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Men Naqtice by their Senſes what does Good or Hurt 
to their- Bodies? Is ir true, that Men perceive before- 
hand whatſoever is likely to be ſerviceable or prejudici- 
al to them? I ſay, before-hand , becauſe the Notices, 
which come afterwards, come too lare to dire them 
what they ſhould either chuſe or avoid. So far is 
this from being the real State of Things, that in moſt 
Cafes Men learn what is Good or Bad rather from'Expe- 


rience of their ſeveral Effets, than from any foregoing | 


Notices which their Senſes give them : And this 1s the 


true Reaſon why Perfons, in their carlier Years, are apt 


fo frequently to errthis way. Now, if our Author's 
Aﬀertion here be groundlefs and wrong, then his Ar- 
gument fora like extenſive Knowledge of what relates 
to the Mind, muſt be defeRive likewiſe. 
Bur, the Gentleman carries the Matter ſtill farther ; 
and endeavours to infer his Point from the infinite 
Goodneſs of the Divine Being. © This, he ſays, re- 
& quires, He ſhould give them, by the Light of their 
_ « Underſtanding, ſufficient Means to Iiſtorer what 
6 LL. e. whatſoever ] makes for the Good of their 
&« Souls:*”” Thefe Means therefore He. hath in Fat 
given them ales Wl 
Now, I canceive, it is much ſafer and more reaſona- 


© bleto arguefrom known Fa to what is really fir and 


gan for God todo, than to endeavour the Overthrow 
of what is certain Fa, by uncertain Preſumptions 
what the Diving Attributes require. We are ſure, 
ſince our Knowledge is imperfeR, 5.e. ſince our Nature 
is ſo, we neither do, nor poſſibly can know all the Rea- 
 ſonsand Fitnefles of Things : We cannot poſlibly diſ- 
cover every thing, which might conduce to our moral 
Perfection; nor conſequently, every thing, which 
might make for our Good. From hence we might juſtly 
in er, that ſuch a Confticution is really conſiſtent with 
the Divine Goodneſs: And, if this Gentler:zan ſtill 
thinks otherwiſe, I would defire him to conſider the 
Principle into which the Argument he alledges muſt 

un- 
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nnavoiddbly reſolve itſelf, viz, Abſolute Goodneſs 
requires the | ProduQtion of all rhat Good, which 
is capable of being produc'd. If this be admit- 
red, then it muſt require likewiſe, that every 
Man ſhould be capable of all poſhble Good ; and con- 
ſequently, that he ſhould be poſleis'd of all poſlible 
Perfection; and that, as there ought ro be no Difference 
between particular Men in thisreſpe&; ſo neither ſhould 
there be ſo between any Creatures whatſoever. — — 
I torbear-purſuing this Matter farther : It will end we 
ſee, not barely in Deiſm, but Athei/m. 
To return; Thus much may indeed be concluded 
from the Divine Goodneſs, that no Man is plac'd in 
{uch Circumſtances, as ſhall make him miſerable \ final- 
Iy and irrecoverably ſo ] without his own Fault; and 
conſequently, that every Man enjoys the Means of 
Knowledge, ſo. far as may be ſufficient ro prevent 
the Anger of God, and the Miſeries of another Life. 
But how far God is concern'd to beſtow Favours, 5. e. 
1n what Meaſure and Proportion, is a Matter of which 
we are entirely incapable of judging. And, 1f we can- 
not athrm that Goodneſs requires Men ſhould enjoy 
the higheſt Degrees of Happineſs, neither doth. it re- 
-quire they ſhould enjoy equally the Means and Op- 
Pportuniries of attaining it. The Conſequence from 
Yates is clear 3 That notwithſtanding God is infinitely, 
4.e: abſolutely Good and Gracious, yet He may not give 
Men, by the Light of their Underſtanding, ſufficient 


Means to diſcover what | 5.e.. whatſoever ] makes 


for the Good of their Souls. 

. The next Argument by which our Author would 
-prove the Law of Nature to he abſolucely extenſive, 
is This; All the particular Rules of Morality what= 
ſoever are reducible to One or Two Principles, which 
-are allow*d on all Hands to be knowable by every Man 
concern'd in the preſent Queſtion. | 

- »Ir 1s variouſly ſtated in the Beginning of his Seventh 
Chapter z and that I may not be thought to nJure: Tum, 
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I ſhall chuſe to repreſent it in' his own Words. © Tf, 


&« ſays he, our natural Notions of the Divine PerfeQti- | ſe 
& gns-demonſtrate that God will require Nothing of E 
&” his Creatures but what'tends to their Good ; W hat- u 
« ſoever is of this Kind, '1s a SuperſtruEture which be- P 
& longs. to the Law of Nature. ”” Again, <« It 'is e- q 
&« vident by the Light of Nature what are thoſe Ke- tl 
<« ations we ſtand in to God and our Fellow-Crea- f 
\ & tures; and neither God nor Man, without, aRing n 
© ryrannically, can require more than theſe 'require. ” t] 
Again ; * Original Revelation contains every thing P 
« obligatory upoti account of irs E:xcellency; 5: e. c- Iz 
« very thing which tendsto the Hotiourof God, or tl 
& the, Good of Man.” Once more; 4 By the Law d 
« "of Narure, as 'well-as the Goſpel, 'The Honour of al 
« Godand the Good'of Man being the two Grand or li 
& General Commandments, all particular Precepts muſt ol 
&' be comprehended under theſe Two. ”— _ : w 
In the laſt way'of ſtating this Marter it is aſſerted, Ol 
thar all particular Preceprs'muſt be comprehended 'un- ſt 
der theſe Two General ones, viz. To honour God, W 
and ro do Good ro Man; and theſe, ir isfaid; reach to le 
every Thing o'ligatory upon account of its Excellency. tl 
Ir had been aſſerted juſt before, that neither God nor P! 
Man can requite any Thing more than the Relations F 
we ftand in to God and'our Fellow-Crearures require'; th 
and all thisis ſtill farther refolv'd into one :finvle Prin- P 
ciple, viz, rhat of Sel'-Good3 more than this: God 
'will not requireof anyone ba 0] 
. We ſhall allow readily, that' every Man 1s concern'd th 
'to ad for the: Honour of God, and the"Good of Men ; _ 
'and that, inthe Jaft Reſult, rheſe Rules will be found th 
To coincide : ' So that the moſt general Principle is this, ol 
All Men ſhould a& what tends ſome way or other to 1s 
promote their own real Good. Ler'usſee whether this ſh 
general Principle will comprehend under it every thing an 
©: moral Import, fo as to fix every ſuch Particular as a P! 


Branch'of the Law of Nature, - 


Here 
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_ Herethen I'-muſt recolle& what hath been mention'd 
ſo often before, That nothing can be to'us a Law, or a 
Branch of the Law of Nature, any farther than it 1s by 
us diſcoverable. However certain therefore Men may 
poſſibly be of ſome One general Point, and conſe- 


quently lie under a general O\ ligation ariſing from 


thence, yer ſtill, uolels all. rhe parricular Concluſions, 
from thence deducible, are apparent, as well as the ge- 
neral Principleitſelf, rheſe' Concluſions will nor' be to 
them Parts. or Branches of their Law. The general 
Principle may be known or knowable; and conſequent- 
ly, may carry with it moral Obligation :' Bur then; 
the Particulars, however really contain'd under ir,” or 
deducible from. it, may to ſome Perfons nor be know» 
able; and ſo far as this carry with them' no moral} Ob- 
ligation, Be it, that Men are perfeRly farisfied, they 
ought to purſue their own real Happineſs, the Good 
of their Fellow-Creatures, and the Honour of God; 
or, ( toalrer the Expreſſion a hitle, ) Be it, thar they 
ſhould aR ſuitably to their ſeveral Relations, - -— do 
what is fit and proper ; and purſue wharis rruly excel- 
lent ; Yer notwithſtanding, unleſs we may know dif- 
tinctly every thing which conduces to our own Hap- 
pineſs, the Good of our Fellow-Creatures, and ' the 
Honourof God ; unleſs we can point our exaRtly all 
the ſeveral Relations in which we ſtand, and diſcern 


opento us; Theſe general Rules, however extenſive 
they may bein their own Nature, will not be perfect- 
ly exrenſive to us; and conſequently, cannot prove, 
that the Law or Religion of Narure, ( in the ſtri& 
Senſe of the Expreſſion, ) takes in every Thing which 


1s fit and proper Matter of that Law. — As L 
ſhall have Occaſion to reſume this Point hereafter, in 


another Part of my Work, I ſhall diſmiſs it for the 
preſent,- and haſten to the a8 


_, - - 1 : 
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erfectly what is in Truth ſuitable to theſe Relations ; 
Unleſs every Thing which is fit, proper, excellent, lies 
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_ 4th Article, on, which the Perfection of the Law 
bf Nature ſhould be examin'd, viz. Whether this 
Law propoſes the beſt and moſt ſuitable Means for rhe 
Support and Improvement of Virtue; and ſuch, that 
nothing of greater or higher Moment can poſſibly be 
TT: MERE oi 
The Means I have now in View, are not neceſſar 
ia every State and. Condition of Man, but found 
on the preſent Circumſtances of our Nature ; in which 
it, is obſervable, and acknowledg'd by the beſt and 


wiſeſt Men we know of, thar there is a-ſtrong Teq- 


dency and Propenſion to Things in themſelves wrong. 
Thoſe, who have confider'd Matters with no bet- 
ter Light than, human Reaſon could give them, have 
been apt to conclude, that our Nature was. not always 
in the ſame, State in which we find it now ; — that 
as it came pure out of the Hands of our Maker, our 
Underſtanding muſt have been clearer and more exten- 
| five, and our Aﬀections or Paſſions more governable. Of 
this, which could only.be conjectur'd by natural Light, 
the ſacred EE KS: eb 21ven us 2 diſtin&t Account ; 
informing . us,. that, our Nature, originally upright, 
hath been deprav'd and; corrupted by the Tranfgreſhi- 
on of our frſt Parents, + | ET 
..Onthis we build a Diſtinftion concerning the Two- 
fold, State of Man : ; The one, in which his Under- 
ſanding ferv'd him for every purpoſe ro which Hu- 
man Underſtanding can ſerve; "The other, in which 
it 1s defective as ta thoſe Points which are of the 
higheſt Importance ro him : The One, in which Men's 
Paſſions were entirely regular or governable ; The 0- 
ther, in which they are heighten'd beyond due Bounds, 
leading Men either tro bad Ends, or to good ones 
in a bad and irregular way. | « 

In TY pl tn of. this Evil State we find, thar 
every Man 
zeſpet or other, the Rules which his own Reaſon 
 Faught him ; and conſequently, hath expos'd himſclf 
ro 


oe & kan} of A” 
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ath in Fad ſinned ; — violated, in ſome 


mn a. a Cn at. 
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to the Diſpleaſure of that Being, who preſcrib'd theſe 
Rules. The preſent State of Man is, I ſay, This; 
He 15a Sinner, as having broken that Law which he 
knew or might have known, on which account He 
1 liable to Puniſhments he knows. not how to avoid: 
And, as being corrupt likewiſe, he hath not an Heart 
to combar the Difhculties of a future. Obedience, He 
needs therefore Aſſurance of Pardon in the one Caſe, 
and ſome extraordinary Aids -and. Afhiſtances in the 
other. On any other Foot, the Cauſe of Virtue can- 
not be ſufficiently maintain'd; Conſequently That 
Law or Religion, which cannot account for theſe Par- 
ticulars, muſt fail us in' a very, important Concern 3 
and therefore, cannot be- eſteem'd abſolutely perfect. 
TI begin with obſerving, that mere Human Reaſon 
cannot give us full Aſſurance of Pardon for paſt Of- 
tences. ea 

. Thus much will be allow'd on all Hands, That 
Offences, merely as ſuch, cannot claim a Pardon. If 
they could, then farewel to the San&tions of God's 
Laws ; to the Doarine of a Providence; and 
to the Juſtice and Wiſdom of God. On this Foot, 
the Cauſe. of Virtue muſt loſe its main Support; 
and it would be indifferent in a manner, whether Men 
ated right or wrong. Now, if Offences, 2s ſuch, 
cannot claim a Pardon, the Offender muſt hope to 
eſcape Puniſhment on account of ſomething or other 
done in order to atone for them; and what may be 
done this way deſerves Conſideration. | FEE. 

' The wiſer and better Part of Mankind have fix'd 
on theſe Two ways, viz. Sacrifice and Repentance. 
Now, if Human Reaſon cannot neceſſarily infer a 
Pardon on the Performance of Eirher, or Borh of 
theſe; ir follows, that it cannot give us any abſolute 
Aſſurance of Pardon at all; and conſequently, with- 
out ſome farther Light, muſt leave us in ſad Doubts 
and Perplexitics, 


F 4 As 
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| As to Sacrifices,. if they are confider'd merely ax 
preſcrib'd by Human' Reaſon, and without Regard to 
any Divine Inſtitution, they ſeem to carry with them 
Nothing more than ah Aeknowledgment of our own 
'Demerits, 'They reprefent to us indeed the Death, 
which 'we ourſelves deſerye; Bur, -What Connexion 
is there between the meriting. Puniſhment, and the 


eſcaping it? 


It muſt be confeſs'd, that in another way they 
may. ſerve Purpoſes truly excellent. By keeping up 
a quick Senſe of the Demerit of Sin, they ſerve to 
prevent it for the future; and conſequently, lay the 
Fonndation of Obedience for the Time ro come. But 
then, What Relation hath This to Pardon for Sins 
already commitred ? Tf it hath any, we muſt reſolve 
it into This Principle; That Repentance being a 
ſufficient Arpnemenr, Sacrifices muſt conduce to the 
fame End, as being conducive to Repentance. And 
this leads me to enquire, Whether Repentance can in 
_ this Cafe effet, what Sacrifice of irfelf cannot. . _ 
In Repentance theſe Two Things are «ſpecially 
implied, viz. A Sorrow' for what 1s paſt, with firm 
Reſolutions of Amendmenr for the future; which, if 
they end in aRtual] Amendment, the Repentance is 
complear, and our Refolutions entirely juſtified. _ 
It will be allow'd by every one, that mere Sorrow 
muſt be entirely fruitleſs. W hatever Effects there- 
fore it hath, muſt ariſe from That Amendment which 
_ accompanies it; and wherher This cat give ſufficient 
Aſſurance of Pardon, deferves to be conſider'd. 
 'T know, in all Apes of the World Men have 
been willing to hope thus much, That a Good and 
Merciful Being will not be extreme ro mark what 
1s done amiſs, but rather accept thole who have of- 
 fendedin the paſt, upon their Return to him for the 
furure. Bur Hope is One Fhing, and Certainty is 
another, Hope they. muſt in This, if in any Thing at 
all; This 1s the urmoſt, and indeed the” only Tug 
| .- 
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they can do in ſuch Circumſtances: And therefore, 
if they have no Encouragement from hence, their Caſe 
mult be entirely deſperare > and no ſufficient Induce- 
ments remain for attempting their Recovery from 8g 
vicious State. .Hope therefore they did, and might : Bur 
the Queſtion at preſent, is, Whether we can conclude 
with Certainty from the mere Principles of Human 
Reaſon, that abſolute Pardon muſt neceſſarily follow 
 —_—_ 7. 59575 | 

The Negative ſeems to be pretty evident from 
hence, that the Relation between The Creator and 
the Creature ' as ſuch, continuing thro* all Parts 
of the Creature's Exiſtence the 'ſame, it 1s clear, that 
an abſolure Obedience in every Particular muſt be 
always due : Obedience therefore for the future muſt 
as really be due, as Obedience was in the paſt; and 
Repenrance itſelf (compleat Repentance I mean) is 
nothing elſe but a furure Obedience ſucceeding a paſt 
'Tranſgreſlion, - This Obedience which would have 
been his Duty, on Suppoſition of paſt Innocence, can 
make no Amends for paſt Tranſgreſſion : The mere 
View of this cannot be a Reaſon' why ſuch Tranſ- 
_ grefhon ſhould be pardon'd : It may recommend the 
| preſent, but cannot excuſe the paſt. [3 "3g, 
' Let us conſider That Obedience which is owing 
to God thro' every Moment of our Being as a Debr 
charg*d upon us, and which we are concern'd to an- 
ſwer as often as call'd upon. Imagine therefore a 
Perſon who hath refus'd this Payment on a certain 
Occaſion, and contracted an Arrear of Debt; Will a 
- conſtant Payment for the future be ſufficient to dif- 
charge this Arrear? If this cannot be, then neither 
can a future Obedience, (which is none other than 
the anſwering thoſe Demands which are made on us 
for the future, ) give full Aſſurance of Pardon for 
the paſt Violation of God's Laws. 

And as it may appear from conſidering the Narure 
and Extent - of our Obligations to God, "__ _ 

edt- 
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Obedience for the future, or, if,you pleaſe, Repen- 
tance,: cannot of itſelt enſure our Pardon ; ſo are there 
Lkewife, Secondly, ſome Grounds for ſuſpeRing, that 
the Supreme Being will not wholly overlook the Sin- 
ner, nor reſtore him to full Favour merely on Account 
of ſuch Obedience. | S: 9 

..__ A wiſe Law-giver is concern'd to guard his Laws 
' by the Execution of proper Sanctions; which ro 
remit entirely, 1s in effect to give up the Law. If 
God is concern'd to give Men Laws at all, He is 
equally concern'd to enforce the Obſervance of them; 
and. conſequently, to puniſh their Violation in ſome 
Sort or other. . From hence it might ſeem, that God 
would not be fully reconciFd to the Sinner merely 
in Conſequence of his future Obedience ; but would 
take ſome Method or other to vindicate his Honour, 
and to \impreſs a Senfe of the Obligations Mea are 
under..to a conſtant and never-failing Obedience. 

- To which may be added, Thirdty, That as Wiſ- 
dom. is a PerfeQtion in The Divine Being as well 
as Goodneſs, ſo Nothing can be- properly an ACt of 


Goodneſs, which is not conſiſtent with Wiſdom; 


and conſequently, in order to know for certain How 
far a future Obedience will avail for.our Pardon, we 
muſt not only- conſider what might be hop'd from 
The Divine Goodnefs, bur likewiſe whether it be 
conſiſtent with a perfetly wife Adminiſtration to 
accept Repentance for this Purpoſe. Now, this we 
cannot, by our natural Reaſon, be entirely ſure of, 
unlefs we are able-to ſee through the whole Scheme 
of Things; unleſs we are able to determine concer- 
ning every particular End which may be anſwer'd 
by Puniſhment; and to prove that Wiſdom 1s con- 
cern'd to. pardon every Man upon Repentance and 
Amendment, "of hi 


If God indeed ſhall offer Pardon ; and declare that 


this is done in View of ſomething accepted by him 
as a Satisfation, the Point will be clear. Our hops 
ron - 
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will then become Aſſurance, and the- Difficulty - be» 
fore-mention'd' vaniſh, We ſhall then be certain 
Things are fo order'd by him, as to magnify at once 
his Wiſdom and his Mercy. But, without ſuch a 
Declaration, however ſtrong our Hopes may be, they 
muft' ftill have this Allay, that; poſſibly we may be 
miſtaken z The Conftitution of Things, to us un- 
known, may poſlibly not admir. of 'abfolute Pardon z. 
and conſequently,” on: ſuch a Foot, ; this concerning 


Queſtion —_ Pardon of Sin muſt be per-- 


plex'd and doubrful, © © 7 aoqy 
- The principal Things alledg'd by 'this Author in 
Proof that Pardon muſt neceſſarily folow Repenrance, 
maybe reduc'd under the following ; Heads ; | Firſt, 
Thar Sin being the only Ground of God's Diſples- 
ſure, Repentance muſt render Men the proper Objects 
of God's Favour; and conſequently, of uſelt entitle 
them to Pardon. And, Secondly, That | as Repen= 
tance is the only End of Puniſhment, ſ@ where ths 
End is obrain'd, Puniſhment muſt ceaſe. _ 
The Firſt Argument is thus repreſented by onr 
Author; Can any: Thing be more ' evident, than 
& that if doing Evil'is the only Foundation of God's 
« Diſpleaſure, ceaſing ro do Evil, and doing the 
« contrary, muſt take away that Diſpleaſure? As long 
« as Men continue in their Sins, they muſt conti- 
&© nne the' proper Objects of God's Reſentment ; but _ 
& when they, forſaking their Sins, aft a Parr ſuirable 
&« ro their rational Nature, rhey of courſe become the 
« proper Obje&s of his Approbation.” p. 417, 418. 
There js Something ſpecious enough in this Argu- 
menr, which may deceive an unwary Reader. Sin 
or the doing Evil, is doubtleſs che Foundation of 
God's Diſpleafure, and the only Foundation of it. 
So far as this we agree; but then we differ widely 
2s to the Concluſion which he draws from this Prin- | 
ciple, viz. That ceaſing to do Evil, and doing the 
contrary, mult take away that Diſpleaſure, Ir 1s true 
indeed, 
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Indeed, when a'Man ceaſes ro:':dot. Evil and does the 
Eontrary, ' his Ations' muſt ſo farbe: 
ſo far he' 1s the'proper Objet''ot Approbation. His 
Condue tor the. preſent is right; and-conſequently, 
cannot draw on him Divine Diſpleaſure; Bur allthis 
is foreign to the Point.” The Queſtion, 15, Nor whe. 
ther ating right: for the preſent-be 'approveable z but 
whether ir be 1ufficient of itſelf ro remove all Diſplea- 
fure for having a&ed wrong: formerly. 


- "The Negarive muſt he here/maintain'd ; and that 


upon the Principle laid down by this: Gentleman, viz, 
'That doing Evil is the Foundation of God's Diſplez- 
ſure. It this be true, (as'is agreed on both Hands) 
then' the 'having"done Evil 1s: a+ like {Foundation, of 
Diſpleaſure ; For a 'bad AQtions, which. 1s .cenfurable 
in the AR, will not/ ceaſe to be:ſo- when- ir is/ paſt. 
* T cannot bur remark, that according .to our-[Au- 
thor's Way. of Arguing, Diſpleaſure tor any Sin.can 
| continue no longer than the Sin itſelf 1s in At; For, 
ceaſing to do Evil, faith he, maſt-rake away that Diſ- 


pleaſure. He adds indeed theſe Words, « Doing the 


_ © contrary;” bur it is evident that- Theſe are referr'd 

to ſomething elſe, viz. The Divine Approbation at» 
tainable by Obedience. This ſurely implies ſomewhat 
more than | bare Removal of Dilſpleaſure. Now, if 
Diſpleafure for any A& of Sin muſt continue no Jon» 
_ ger than the Sin irfelf is in AR, what will become. of 
the Divine SanQions? On this Foot, there can be 
no Puniſhments, properly ſpeaking, inflicted ar, all :. 
For theſe always carry with them. a Retroſpect ; and 
1mport an Evil inflicted on account of an Evil. dane, 
Our Author therefore hath carry'd this Matter to an 
extravagant Length. He attempts to prove, that Re- 
pentance muſt neceſſarily be attended with full Pardon, 
by an Argument, which if it proves any thing. at all, 
muſt prove at the fame Time, that no Puniſhmentsfor 
Sin can be at all inflicted ; and conſequently, thar no 


Sins whatſoever need any Pardon in the leaſt. I: 
| | is 


approv'd 'by God; 


C 
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' This Second Argument to 'the ſame Purpoſe ſets 
forth, That 'as Repentance:is the End of Puniſhmenr, 
ſo where this'E:nd 1s obtain'd, Puniſhment muſt ceaſe, 
The Fourth Chapter of his Book is principally ſpenc 
on this Point. He there aſſerts, << Thar as it was for 
« the ſake of Man, that he- [.#.e. God }] gave him 
& Laws, ſo he executes them purely for the ſame 
« Reaſon. —'That even amongſt Men none ought 
« to be puniſh'd, (ſince what 1s = can't be help'd,) 
« but to prevent afuture Breach of The Law. p. 38.-- 
« That our greateſt Felicity confiſts in having ſuch 


& an impartial. and diſintereſted Judge, as well as Le- 


& oiflator, that whether he puniſhes or rewards, he 
« acts alike for our Good ; That, being the End of 
& all his :Laws, and conſequently, of the Penalties as 
« well as Rewards which make them Laws. p. 40.-- 
That the: Effets of God's Juſtice, {they never 
& extending to Annthilation,) muſt nor only be for 
& the Good of others, but even of the Perfons pu- 
«© niſh'd. p. 41-— Laſtly, That all Puniſhmenr for 

« Puniſhment Sake 1s mere Cruelty and Malice ; --- 


Lad 


a 


La 


« and conſequently, whatever Puniſhments God in- 
_ « flits muſt: be:a Mark :of his Lave.”” p. 42. 


In theſe Paſſages the following : Aſlertions are con- 
tain'd; That\Men ought: :not to be puniſh'd, but to 


prevent a future Breach of God's Law : — Thar 
therefore 'all Puniſhments are. for the Good of the 


Perſon puniſh'd ;.--- And, that wy thing beyond 
this is mere Cruelty 'and Malice. In Oppoſition to 
which Aſſertions 1 ſhall endeavour to prove, That 


the Reformation of the Offender is not the only End 


of Puniſhment; -: That in many Caſes the Execu- 


tion of Puniſhments may, prove not all for the Good 
of >the Perſon -puniſh'd ;; + And that'the Execution 
'of: ſuch is no Argument of Cruelty or Malice. '_. 


Puniſhment 1s one of the Sanions of God's Laws; 


. the great End. of which muſt be, | To enforce Obe- 
dience to. them... Irs primary. End therefore 15, not 


{o 
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ſo\much ro reform Offences, as'to/prevenr themn;” It 
is threaten'd with this View :'only 2 And tho? the 
Execution of it may promote Ends: ſomewhat diffe. 
rent, yer ſuch qughtalways to be conſider'd as ſubordi- 
nate:to That great *one, which was iclearly 'the  Or1gh- 
nal' Intention...) Bur, what if Men. will not be: jn- 
fuenc'd by [theſe Threats ? Whar if they offend. ever 
witha View 10. Mercy ?. Muſt Puniſhment therefore 
be ſuſpended, and 'The Divine Threatnings entirely 
-vain-?. Certainly Laws may, and ought ro beſuppor 
ted; 'wharever the” Offender ſuffer by it ; and whir 
may reaſonably be threaren'd, may as reaſonably be 


executed. Sfilintg .: 13501" 
++ Be ir© therefore, (that Puniſhment is executed ; yet 
Mill the Queſtion remains,” whether the Execution of 
3t can have any 'other End than the Reformation of 
the Offender; and conſequently,” whether this End 
being once obtain'd, Puniſhmenr muſt not ceaſe of 
courſe. To which I reply, That the Execution of 
Puniſhment may! be' intended, not-merely to reform 
the Offender, ;e. to bring him out of that bad 'mo- 
ral' State in which he is at preſent, bur likewiſe to 
prevent his relapfing into it, 'for the-future. : Andif 
this be the Caſe, then a preſent Reformation may not 
be ſufhcient to remove Pumſhment;z which having a 
farther End, . muſt continue *rill that End itſelf be 
-gain'd. Tho" after all, the Evil which Men ſuffer, 
when confider'd in this Views - is not ſo properly 
Puniſhment as Diſcipline. In'this manner it 1s conf1- 
der'd in holy Scripture, and conſequently, Repentance 
1s ſo far from being the only End of Puniſhment, that, 
-ſtncly tpeaking, 1t is no End of it at all. . 


Yer this I wilt not infiſt on at prefent. IT will al- 


low that the Reformation of Offenders may be One 
End of inflifing Puniſhment in' certain Caſes. Burt 
will it follow from hence, that ir muſt be the only 
"End of it in all Caſes? Will this Gentleman aflert, 
that the Execution of capital Puniſhment 'tends. » 
<7 if 
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the Reformation of the Offender himſelf, and is for 
his Good ? — or, if it be not ſo, it muſt be ab- 
ſolutely unlawful? On this Foot, What Civil Go- 
vernment can be ſupported ? 
But, I ſhall be told, W hat have we to do with Ci- 
vil Puniſhments, when the Divine only arein View £ 
Right; and I ſhould not have ſtep'd out of my Way, 
if the Gentleman had kept himſelf within tolerable 
Bounds, and had not expreſs'd himſelf in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to ſubvert Civil Government itſelf. However, 
I will confine myſelf to thoſe Penalties, which are pro- 
perly Divine Sanctions. Concerning which I muſt af- 


fert, That the Execution of them may ſerve ſor ge- 


neral Example, and to contain other Perſons befide 
the Sufferer within the Bounds of Duty. The Ho- 
nour and Authority of Laws are then ſupported, when 
the Obedience of ſome is {ecur'd by the Puniſhment 
of others. This will eafily be allow'd to be a nobler 
and more extenſive End, than the mere Reformation 


_ of the Offender himſelf ; and conſequently, to be more 


fir and proper to be purſu'd. | 
Suppoſe this the Caſe; Suppoſe a Man is puniſh'd 
for a Terror to others: Is this Puniſhment then for 
the Offender's Good ? why, Yes, perhaps our Gen- 
tleman will reply z Both Ends, to wit, the private 
Good of the Offender, and the publick Good of Man- 
kind may be purſu'd at once. Admitting this likewiſe; 


' yet muſt the Puniſhment ceaſe asioon as One End, 


viz, The Offender's own Good is obtain'd? And muſt 
no farther Regard be had ro that more extenſive End, 
the Terror of others? And if Regard muſt likewiſe 
be had to This, muſt not the Puniſhment continue 
"ill this End likewiſe be ſufficiently obtained 2 The 
Conſequence 1s phin; a Man may, conſiſtently with 
the juſt Rules of Government, be puniſh'd be- 
yond whar is neceſſary for his own mere Amendment ; 
and therefore, may ſuffer Puniſhments, which are hot 
for his own Good' at! all. b 0909 nk Had FOOT] . | 

ut 


- Bit our Author ſtill. goes on, [and ſays,. This is-mers 
Cruelty . -and Malice. All Puniſhment. for  Puniſh- 
ment Sake muſt be ſo: And what he means by this 
is explain'd juſt afrer, when he-infers from. hence, 
« Whatever Puniſhment God inflias,,muſt be a Mark 
« of his-Loye, ”..— - Of; his Love :--— To whom? 
To the offender,;' for ſo it tollows, —— *.in not ſuf- 
« fering his Creatures to remain in that-miſerable State, 
& which is. inſeparable from Sinand Wickedneſs, p. 42. 

To infli& Puniſhments which. are, not mere Marks 
of Love to the Offender, 1s, ſays he,, mere Cruelty 
and Malice. If this be. the Cale, then all | Puniſh- 
ment, conſider'd.as ſuch, muſt be Cruelty ; For; con- 
fider'd in this View, it hath reſpz& only. to a Sin 


committed ; of which ir is the proper Efte&t and Con- 
ſequence: * | 


Pur the Caſe, thar in. the. farſt Appointment of 
Things God: had order'd, That 'a, certaia Courſe, in 
itſelf fit and proper; ſhould be follow'd by certain 
Advantages, and the contrary. by proportionable Suf- 


ferings, over and above what ſhould -neceſlarily ariſe 


from natural Conſtitution: Suppoſe .likewiie that he 
had given Men Intimations of this : On this Foot, Men 
would have their-Choice ; Life or Death, Happineſs 
or. Miſery ; would. be ſet before them :. Ler us now 
ſuppoſe, that Man obſtinately purſues what: he.knows 
will be attended with Miſery ; Is it Cruelty to let 
him have this. Choice ? _ inn 4. BI 

If this be affirm'd, ler us ſee how | Matters will 
ſtand in Afﬀairs relating to the natural Order of 
Things. Temperance ' and Sobriety ſtrengthen the 
Conſtitution, and promote Health : On the other 


Hand, Intemperance impairs both ; and Things may 


be carry'd fo far, that no Afrer-wiſdom, no Repen+ 
tance and Amendment ſhall be able to repair the Loſs, 
Ts this Conſtitution - wrong Þ or, is -God, in ſuch a 
Caſe, concern'd to break thro* the ſertled Courſe, and 
to remove the Evils a Man hath fooliſhly dg on 
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himſelf.?.. Theſe Things Fannot be affirm'd. Whar 


Wiſdom' hath ordain'd, itis the Concern of Wiſdom = 


to ſupport. Goodneſs and Mercy are here entirely 
out of the Queſtion ; which (as I nored before) can- 
not require any thing inconſiſtent with Wiſdom. 
In this I am ſupported. by a remarkable Aſſertion 
of our Author bimſelf + * Theſe | 5. e. Juſtice and 
« Mercy ] oblige not God either ro puniſh or to 
« pardori any farther than his infinite Wiſdom ſees 
© fit.” p, 41. The Queſtion therefore, on this Foot, 
will be, whether- Wiſdom requires, that no Offender 
ſhould be puniſh'd but for his own Good; or rather, 
whether it doth not mulch more require he ſhould be 
pabilh's for the Terror of others : The Queſtion, L 
ay, is, Whether the Nature of Government, atid con» 
ſequently the Wiſdom of its Adminiſtration, doth not 
require this: And if ir doth, then Puniſhment may 
be inflicted with a View to. publick Service; And 
to do. ſo, is not to at with Cruelry bur Wiſdom ; 
In ſhort, *ris to at in 4 Way, which the' Offendet 
muſt approve, at the ſame Time he ſuffers. 

A Gentleman indeed, ſuppos'd to be the ſame with 
the Author am now dealing with, in his Second Ad- 
dreſs to the Inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, 
endeayours fo carry the Matter ſomewhat farther + 
aſſerting, - < That the Wiſdom of God will oblige 
& him to forgive the Penitent,”* This is ſomething : 
Bur then, how does he make it good ? Why thus; 
& He then becomes what God in his Wiſdom re- 
& quires him to be; and it would be: Cruelty and 
& Rage, not Wiſdom and Juſtice, to afli&t him un- 
« neceſſarily.” To which he adds, <* Puniſhment 
& hath never a Retroſpe&t, ( for whar is paſt cannot 
& be helped); but is defign'd only to prevent the 
« like for the future.” p. 7. 

By Repenrtance, 5. e. a pteſent Stare of Obedience 
after Tranſgreſſion, Man is what God's Wiſdom re« 
quires he ſhould be wm ; and therefore to be ſure, 

NO 
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no Puniſhments can be laid on -him upon That Ac- 


count : Such would be inconfiſtent with Juſtice and 


9 


he hath always obey'd? And may not a Man be 
liable to ſuffer, as well for a paſt as a.preſent Diſobe- 


Wiſdom. But will I 4 Obedience prove that 


dience? Why,  Noy ſays he; what | is paſt cannot be 
Help'd. This 1s true indeed; But if this be an Ob- 
jection againſt puniſhing paſt Tranſgreſſions, it equal- 
ly holds againſt all Puniſhment whatſoever : For no 
Tranſgreffions can be puniſh'd ill they are commir- 
ted ; and as ſoon as they are once committed, they 
are. paſt -and 1rrecoverable, . So, far is "This from be= 
ing true, + Puniſhment has never any Retroſpe&,” 


us back to a foregoing Crime, . 

Well; but he will tell us, the Streſs of his Argu- 
ment lies in another Point, viz, That by Repentance 
Man becomes - what God would have him be; and 
therefore, to afi&t him,. in ſuch a Caſe, would be to 
aflit him unneceſſarily. — But how doththis Con- 
ſequence appear ? May not the Support of Govern- 
ment and Laws make this neceſſary ? May nor com- 
mon. Good, and. the gerieral Enforcement of Obedi- 
- ence, require it? If this-prove the Caſe, ſuch a Per- 
ſon would not be afflited unneceſſarily. For tho? no 
Neceſlity ſhould beſuppos'd to ariſe from the preſent 
Condition of ' the Offender, yer ir is ſufficient for 
our Purpoſe, if it be found toariſe from the Condi- 
tion of the World. ; 

To conclude this Point : Foraſmuch as Puniſhment 
is one of the SanRions of God's Laws, the primary 
Deſign of which muſt be, To enforce Obedience to 
them ; it follows, If ir be conſiſtent with Tuſtice and 
Goodneſs to make this Sanion ar firſt, ic muſt e- 
qually be ſo to execute ir, But then, how far it is 
neceſſary to deal either with Tenderneſs or Rigour, 
anc to grant or with-hold a Pardon, 1s a Point which 


Wyiidom only can determine ; For Goodneſs and Mer- 


cy 


that the very Nature of Puniſhment neceſlarily carties 
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Toy can never determine on one Side, whilſt Wiſdoni 
takes the other. To know therefore How far Men 
\can aſſuredly depend on abſolute . Pardon, upon Re- 
pentance, they muſt know all the Meaſures of Divine, 
5. e. Infinite Wiſdom ; which being above Human 
Reaſon, Nothing can, in That way, be prov'd. Hope 
Men did, and reaſonably might; But we are not now 
ſpeaking of Hope, but Aſſurance. Upon the Strength 
.of this we muſt affirm, That as Human Reaſon can- 
not give us full Aſſurance of Pardon upon our Re- 
pentance, fo it fails 1n one of the moſt important Arti- 
cles, whereby rhe Intereſt of Virtue in the preſent 
State of Things muſt be ſupported. 
1 ſhall have leſs Occaſion to enlarge on my next 
Point, wiz. That conſidering the preſent Corruption 
of Human Nature, a tolerable Reformation cannot be 
expected without extraordinary Afliſtance : The Af- 
ſurance of this is one of the greateſt Encouragements 
to ſer about it heartily ; and without it, few will have 
Courage enough to attempt any Thing of Moment: 

On this Parr of mine Argument Two Things are 
to be'conſider'd. 1. The Uſefulneſs and Expediency 
of ſome extraordinary Aſliſtance tor carrying on the 
 Tatereſts of Virtue. - And, in the next Place, The 
Impoſhbility of proving, on the Foot of mere na« 
tural Reaſon, that ſuch Aſſiſtance will be given us: 
The later Point will be readily granted by: our Ad- 
verſariesz and therefore we have Nothing to do bur 
to evince the former, 

Now, I ſhall deſire nothing to be allow'd me here; 
but what is plain and known Matter of Fa& ; No- 
thing bur what muſt be granted by every Man, who 
will conſider either what happens abroad, or paſles 
within his own Mind at home. That there area 2 vm 
Number of Temprations to turn afide from the Rules 
of Righteouſneſs; That there is a ſtrange Proneneſs 
in the Temper and Diſpoſition of Mankind, to com- 
ply with theſe Temprations; That there are Aﬀec- 
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tions and Paſſions, which "tis difficult to keep within 


due Bounds ; That however various .thele may be in 


different Men, yet every one is in ſome Particular or 
other liable to be govern'd by them 3 That Education, 
"Cuſtom, Way of Life, and the like, do ſtrengthen 
and (confirm theſe Diſpoſitions ; and. as They render 
immoral AQs agreeable for the preſent, muſt throw 
great Difficulties in the Ways of Obedience : All 
this, I ſay, muſt be allow'd me. | Upon this Foot I 
argue, That without Something more than mere Phi- 
lofophy can ſuggeſt to us, we cannot expect any great 
Matters ro-be perform'd. For, however it may be 
ſuppos'd, that 7aahch Wiſdom . would be ſufhcient, 
were Men in an equal Poiſe between Virtue and Vice; 
yet what can This:do, when Men are iofluenc'd by 
ſuch Deſires as they know not how to contradi&? 
"Tn fuch a Caſe, Reaſon and the Senſe of Duty, if 
they cannot influence, Men, will but aggravate their 
 Misfortune ; ſince they muſt reproach them for ha- 
'ving done what they had not Reſolution enough to 
forbear. | Tn 
 * The Gentleman I am arguing againſt, frequently 
tells us of the Frailty and Impertection of Man. Whar 
*3s this bur a Confefſon of the Point I am contending 
'for? If Men are really ſo exceeding frail, and unaprt 
either to attend to Duty, or to rs it with Re- 
ſolution ; whar $reat Matters can be expected ? In this 
State of Things ſomewhar muſt be done, either to de- 
ſtroy Temptations, or to enable Men to conquer them. 
Tf therefore the Supreme Being | ſhall, in great Com- 
Paſhon, encourage us by the Promiſe of his own Af- 
fiſtance; if every Perſon, who is fincerely willing to 


attempt his Recovery, ſhall have Aſſurance rhat his | | 


Attempts will not be vain, -- then a Foundation wall 
be laid for proſecuting this Point wit) Vigour : In 
ſuch a Cafe no Difficulties will be ſufficient to diſ- 


courage Men; For they may conſider that God's 


Strength will be made perfett in Weakneſs, 2 Cor. xii - 
| | The 
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_ The Concluſion from hence is manifeſt ; Foraſmuch 
as the State of. Things is ſuch, that ſomerhing more 
is expedient as a Means of Virtue, than mere Hu- 
man Reaſon can furniſh us withal ; and foraſmuch as 
the. Law or Religion of Nature can reach no farther 
than Human Reaſon can carry + us, This Law or Re- 
ligion muſt fo far fail; and therefore 1s not, as This 


Author contends, abſolutely perfect. 
Before I quit this Subject, it will be proper to 
examine what this Gentleman hath advanc'd on the 
other Side. His Arguments are looſely fcarter'd in 
ſeveral Parts of his Book : But the whole Amount of 
them may be reduc'd to theſe Three Points ; 
i. The Law of Nature proceeds from God, who 
Is abſolutely wiſe and perfect. _ 
2, It is the Rule whereby we muſt judge concer- 
ning the PerfeQion of every other Law. TE: 
3. It is that Law whereby the moſt perfet Being 
dires and governs his own Actions. 
I, The Lawof Nature. muſt be an abſolutely per- 
fe&t Law, becauſeit proceeds from God, who is infi- 
nitely Wiſe and Perfe&. Thus, p. 3. © 4. If Gad 
& from the Beginning gave Man a Religion, I ask, 
&« Was that Religion partes, or impertet ? B. Moſt 
« perfe&, no doubt ; ſince no Religion can come from 
« a Being of infinite Wiſdom and PerfeRion, bur 
& what is abſolutely perfect.” The ſame Way of 


Reaſoning occurs again, p. 8, 20, 60, 283, beſides 


ſeveral other Places. Our Author, we ſee, lays no 
ſmall Streſs on it. But whether it really deſerves ſuch 


Regard, ſhall be conſider'd immediately. 
The Law of Nature is, without Doubr, The Law 


of God; and without ſuppoſing ir to be ſo, we ſhall 


be unable to prove it ſtritly obligatory, s.e. To be 
properly ſpeaking any Law at all. 


 _ We admit, in the next Place, That God cannot 


preſcribe imperfetly. If He gives us Laws, theſe muſt 
be perfeR, or ſuited to the Ends for which they were 
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(erp The Law of Nature therefore isperfed@ in its 

ind ; and will anſwer thoſe Purpoſes, which a Law 
of that Kind can anfwer. But it will not follow from 
hence, that it is abfolutely perte&, and incapable' of 
iny Addition whatſoever. Every Species of Creatures 
15 perfeRt ; ————  perfe, I mean, mints Kind ; Bur 
who will aſſerr, that any One Species 1s abſolutely per- 
fe, and incapable of receiving any farther Degrees of 
Excellence? "The fame which I haveobſery'd concer- 
ning the Creatures of God's Power, will equally hold 


as to the Preſcriptions of his Will. They are both 


perfeR in their Kind : But as the One, when compar'd 
with more noble Creatures, may be faid to be relatively 
Imperfe&t, ſo may the other likewiſe, when compar'd 
with more excellent Diſpenſarions. :.Pt 


' IT haveobſerv'd before, that the Law of Nature cin- 


not be more perfe& than our Reaſon itſelf 1s ; becauſe it 
cannot reach farther than our Reaſon irfelf can carry us. 
Had God therefore created us with lower Degrees of 
Reaſon than what we now enjoy, our Nature would 
ſtillhave been in its Kind perfe&, and rhe Law, which 
our Reaſon muſt, ih ſuch a Caſe, have taught us, 
would, in this Setiſe, have been perfe& likewiſe, But 
would it have been as perfect, or F; extenſive as it is at 
preſent ? No certainly : Several Things fitting and'pro- 


.. 


pes and which are now plain and evident, would then 


ave eſcap'd our Notice. Should God add to us any 


new Faculties, new Meaſures of Duty would ariſe? 
Our Obligations would be different; and the Law of 
Nature enlarg'd : Additions would, in ſuch a Caſe, be 
madetoit. Andif this be true, then the Law of Na- 
rure as it now ſubſiſts, neither is, nor can be, abſolute- 
FW” IIs 
' Nor doth this at-all derogate from the Wiſdom and: 
PerieCtion of the Supreme Being, the Author of this 
Law. For the Defects of it ariſe, not from the Nature 
of God, byr of the Creature, This Law hath Frame 
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- of obliging,.4.e. it is properly a Law, juſt ſo far as 


Men do or may ſee the Reaſons and Fitneſſes of Things. 
It fails therefore on this Account only, becauſe Men 
themſelves are deficient and imperfeR. War 

| In the original State of Purity, and Excellence, in 
which Man was firſt created, | queſtion not but it 
reach'd to every thing morally fit for Man, in theſe 
Circumſtances to. do. But, when our Nature became 
corrupt, the Underſtanding being. darken'd, and the 
Will perverted, 4. e. when Men had ſunk beneath them- 
ſelves, then this Law itſelf ſuffer'd likewiſe, From that 
Time forward,. The Law of Nature, and the Rule of 
Firneſs were no longer commenſurate to each other ; 
and the former fell ſhort of rhe later, in Proportion, 
as human Capacities chanc'd to be impair'd. 

' If irtbe ſaid, That God was concern'd to: preſerve 
his own Laws in their original Extent, by preventing 
ſuch Corruptions in human Nature as ſhould be preju- 
dicial to them ; — This is rather a bold Preſumption 
what God ought to have done, than a proving what 
he actually hath done. And beſides, if any Allowance 
ſhould be made to the Argument, it may be turn'd, I 
conceive, to our Advantage; as ſhewing, How fit and 


proper it was for the Supreme Being ro aid the Imper- 


fections of. our Reaſon; and to reſtore and reinforce 
that Law, by a ſpecial Revelation, which was 1n a great 

Degree loſt thro* Tenorance and Error. ag 
2. The Second Argument is This; The Law of 
Nature is the Rule by which we muſt judge concer- 
ning the Perfeftion of every other Law ; and conſe- 
quently muſt be abſolutely perfe& itſelf. His Words 
are Theſe; «© If This Law * e. The Law of Narure |] 
& is the Teſt of the Perfection of any written Law, 
&« muſt not that be the moſt perfet Law, by which 
« the Perfe&ion of all others 1s tobe try'd?*” p. 199. 
If the Gentleman, by Law of Nature in this Place, 
means, that Syſtem of moral Principles and Precepts, 
G 4 which 
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which 1s by us diſcoverable in the Uſe of Reaſon : we | 
whaly. fe wepobey of wn ABR: 202 Vf . 


e intends any thing elſe, there is a manifeſt Inconſiſt 
ency in his Method of Proceeding. This Law, fays 


he, is the Teſt of the PerfeRion of any written Law ; 
But, To whom is it ſuch a Teſt? — To Men cer- 


tainly. Now jt this be true, then it 1s eyident, he 
muſt intend, by Law of Nature, juſt ſo much as the 
Perſon, who uſes this Teſt, is Maſter of ; For no Man 
can examine the Truth of a Propoſition by any Prin- 
ciples, to which he is an entire Stranger. The Quel- 
tion . therefore, is This; whether this Law, as being 
the ſuppos'd Teſt of every other Law, be, for 
that Reaſon, ablolutely perteR ? I conceive, Nor ; and 
this will appear from. conſidering How far, and in W har 
Senſe, other Laws are to be try'd by it. IT Bo. 

Thus much is evident, that as nothing can poſſibly 
be true, which 1s really inconſiſtent with a ſelf-evident 
or demonſtrated Truth, ſo nothing can poſſibly be 
the Will of God by. Revelation, which is contradic- 
tory to the Willof the ſame God manifeſted by Rea- 
ſon. What 1s evidently requir'd, from conſidering 
the Natures of Things, cannot poſſibly be forbidden 
by Revelation ; and ſo, what is manifeſtly forbidden 
1n the former way, cannot poſſibly be requir'd in. the, 
later. The Province. of Reaſon is, in this Caſe, to 


judge, not whether an acknowledg'd Law is to be. 


receiv'd or rejzefted, bur whether iomething propos'd 
to us as a Divine Law, be' really ſuch or no. And 
even here we judge. by our Reaſon, not abſolutely 
whether it ought ra be rejected or nor, but only aft 
ſo far, as the Teſt whereby we try it, reaches. For, 


when we are got beyond this, we are unable to prove 
any thing either way ; and therefore, ſince Nothing 


can be ſufficiently prov'd from the Nature of the 
Thing, as far as it appears to us, wecall for Proof from 
external Evidence, Ttis plain then, that our Law of 
"Pla | Na- 
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Nature, or the moral Principles and Precepts which 
our Reaſon. teaches, however it may be admitted as a 
Teſt, yet is not any abſolute Teſt, whereby every 
Law propos'd muſt he try'd. And'if it be a Teſt 
only in a limited Senſe, then we cannot infer its ab+ 
ſolute PerfeRion from the prefent Argument. 

Pur the Caſe, that Men. have no other Rule of 
Teſt to judge by : This hath been, and ſtill is the 
Caſe in many Parts of. the World, Inſuch Circum- 
ſtances they are concern'd, no doubt, to make the beſt 
Uſe of it they can; and ſhall accorJingly be. acquit- 
ted or condemn'd by God, as they adhere ro, or de- 
viate from this Rule.. Bur will it follow from hence, 
that becauſe this is the beſt, indeed the only Rule they 
have, it is therefore abſolutely perfet ? By no means : 
And for the ſame Reaſon, our Author would main- 
rain the abſolute PerfeQion of this Law, viz. That 
it is the only Teſt ſuch Men have, of moral and re- 
ligious Matrers; we may aflert likewiſe, that the Sen- 
ſes of Brures are abſolutely perfe&; For theſe like- 
wiſe are Their only Teſt of outward and ſenſible 

2. Our Author endeavours to evince the ſame Poine 
by a Third Argument, viz. This1s the Law by which 
God direts his own AGtions ; and confequently it 
muſt be abſolutely perfet. © I am ſurpriz'd, fays 
« he, to find the DoRor, [| i.e. Dr. Clark |] argu- 
& ing as tho' that Law, which is a moſt perfect Rule 
* to the 'moſt perfeR Being, is not perfe&t enough 
* for his imperfe& Creatures ; tho? their whole Per- 
* fetion conſiſts in imitating him, and governing 
« their Actions by the fame Rule, ” p. 398. 
Two Things are here affirm'd; t. Thar The Law of 
Nature is the moſt perfe& Rule to the moſt perfect 
Being. And, 2. That our whole Perfe&tion con- 
fiſts in imitating God, and governing our Actions 
by the ſame Rule. ” 


Since 
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. Since this Gentleman affirms, that the Law ' of 

Nature is the moſt _ perfet Rule to the moſt 

xerfeRt Being, I-muſt remind him of his own De- 

anition of the. Term, with which he ct out in 
his Second Chapter. There he. declares expreſly, 
© By natural Religion I underſtand the Belief of a 
«& God, and the Senſe and Praftice of thoſe Duties 
&. which reſult from the Knowledge we, by our Rea- 
& ſon, have of him: and his Perfections, &c.” Now 
is This really. the moſt perfe& Rule to the moſt per- 
fe& Being? Is human Knowledge the Meaſureof the 
Divine? And are theſe Rules, evenithe moſt compleat 
Colle&ion of them we are able to; frame 5 pos theſe, 
T fay, the exaRt and . adequate Meaſures 
vine Condu& +. If not, Why. daes this Gentleman 
change the Stare of  zhe Queſtion? and whea he is deba= 
ting concerning the Perfection of that Law of Nature, 
which human Knowledge is capable-of diſcovering, 


Why does he-tell. us, .that the_Rule by which God | 


direts his own Adions is Ids perfc&? This is 
arguing entirely beſide the Purpoſe; and may ſerve 
as well to prove any other Propolition as this, _ _, 

. The Rule of God's Actions ts indeed an ablolute- 
ly perfe&t Rule. .;. But our Law_of Nature may, and 
certainly does fall vaſtly ſhort of it. The former is the 
Rule which a perfeQly wiſe Being ſets himſelf. The 
later is the Rule, which weak and imperfe& Creatures 
are able to diſcover : And therefore theſe muſt differ 
as much from each other as Infinite from Finite z .or 
Divine Wiſdom from Human Ignorance, 

. Noris the Second Poſition in this- Argument true, 
Viz, That our whole PerfeQion conſiſts in imitating 
God, and governing our Actions by the ſame Rule by 
which he governs his. Ir is true indeed, there arc ſe» 
veral general Rules common to the Supreme Being and 
his intelligent Creatures; ſuch as are the Rules of Juſ- 
tice, Goodneſs,” and the like. But even here, many 
Things may be Inſtances of Juſtice or Goodneſs a 

rac 
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the One, which will not be: {o in the -Other; And. 
God hath a Right to do, what - Man can have no. 
MS—_—_s:. MG ein... 
The Reaſon of this is clear. The State and Con- 
dition of the Supreme Being is infinitely different. 
| from ours; and Therefore what is fit. and proper for 
him, may be unfit and improper for. us.. A Magiſ- 
trate may take away a Life, not only with Innocence, 
but Praiſe; which to do, in a private SubjeRt, woul 
be Murther. We muſt conclude therefore, that hu- 
man Perfe&ion cannot conſiſt in imitating God fim- 
ply, but only fo far as our Condition will make his 
Actions imitable by us. 

And if our PerfeQion doth not conſiſt in imitating 
God fimply, much leſs can it be affirm'd that our 
whole Perfe&tion conſiſts in it. If this were the Caſe, 
What would become of Obedience to God ? For L 
cannot conceive but the moral Perfection of the Crea» 
ture muſt imply an abſolute SubjeQtion to the Creator : 
Whar again, would become of Patience, Temperance, 
Sobriety ? Virtues ſurely which carry with them ſome 
Perfection in Beings compounded of an Animal, as 
well as a rational Part, Theſe are Perfe&ions proper 
to us: Things in which we canhot poſſibly imirare 
God; and therefore our whole PerfeCtion cannot poſ- 
ſibly conſiſt in an Imitation of him. 

In ſhort; the Rule of Firne(s with regard to God is 
One Thing; and the Rule of Fitneſs with regard to 
Creatures is another. The Rule of the Divine Actions 
15, no doubt, an abſolutely perfe&t Rule; Burt this, [ 
have obſerv'd, in many Inſtances, cannot reach to us 
at all. and with regard to us, we ought always ro 
diſtinguiſh between a Rule of Fitneſs, and a Law of 
Dury. The Fitneſs of Things will be to us a Law, 
juſt ſo far as weare capable of knowing ir, and no far- 
ther. And when we are treating concerning the Law 
of Nature, as we ought to underſtand by it what 1s to 

us 


us properly a Law, ſoit is evident, the PerfeRion of 
this Law muſt reach juſt ſo far as the PerfeRion of our 
rational Faculties reaches; which, if they come. ſhort 
of abſolute PerfeQtion, the Rule or Law diſcoyer'd by 
them muſtdo ſolikewiſfe. . Any other abſolutely 'per- 
fet Law of Nature is, with regard to us, an imagina- 
Ty Thing, and ſubſiſts no where, but in the Mind - 
of Him who is abſolutely perfect, 
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'©iþ is. 3 Jos: "WIN 
Whether T be Law or Religion of Na- 


zure be immutable, m ſuch a Senſe ef- 


pecially, as to be 7. crc of admit- 
zmg any additional Precepis. 


ROM the abſolute Perfetion of The Law or 

Religion of Nature, our Author proceeds to in- 
fer, thatir- muſt be incapable of any Kind of Altera- 
tion, incapable of Addition or Diminution, and as im- 
mutable as the Author of it. << Can Revelation there- 
« fore, ſays he, addany Thing ro a Religion abſolute- 
c« ly perfeR, univerſal, and immutable? ** p. 3, 4. 
We ſcein theſe Words his Application of the Principle 
before examin'd. If the Religion of Nature be abſo- 


lutely perfe&, ir muſt be immutable; it can admit of 


no Addition or Diminution.,” and conſequently, God 
cannot require any thing by Revelation, which was not 
antecedenrly requir'd by the Law of Nature. 

But, what if this Law be not abſolutely perfe& ? 
Then, I hope, it may be capable of ſome Additions 
and certain Things may become Duties by Revelation, 
which were not ſo before. | 

This Point concerning the Immurability of the Law 
of Nature, may be neceſſary to be ſtated clearly ; nor 
' only becauſe our Author builds much upon it, bur 
likewiſe, becaule the groſs Denial of a Doctrine, poue- 
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rally allow'd, may perhaps give Cauſe of Offence to 
feriousand good Men. And yer, fince I have explain'd 
"myſelt fo diftintly in my firft Chapter, and ſhewn, 
that by Law of Nature Nothing more ſhould be un- 
derftood, than ſuch a ColleAion of moral Principles 
and Precepts, as human Reaſon teaches ; after this, I 


ſay, it may be thoped, ahat no Difficulties will ariſe on | 


this Head. For, if the Extent of this Law muſt be 
meaſured by human Reaſon, the Law itſelf cannot be 
more mmutablethan human Reaſon 4tſ{el!' 1s: It muſt 
vary as human Reaſon itſelf does $ and be capable of 
the wery ſatne Additians or Diminutions, 


There are indeed.rwo Senſes in which the Expreſh- 


on'is ſometimes uſed. It either ſignifies a perte& Col- 
leftion of all choſe. moral Principles and Precepts which 
havea Foundation in the Nature and Reaſon of Things; 
or elſe, ſuch a one as we are capable of making in the 
Uſe of Reaſon. ' Inthelater Senfe it is plainly muta- 
'Hle; and 'of this every one'muft be conſcious, who 


confiders that his Duty 15'datly enlarg'd, as he makes 


eater Improvements in moral Science. And, as to the 


former, tho' tt benot properly to us a Law, yer if it | 
were ſo, I queſtion whether it would be found tmmu- | 


table, as contended for by this author. 
The Law, m this View, takes in every Thing 


which is morallyHit to be done; yer ſtill it cannot be } 

more immurable than-thoſe Fitneſſes are on which 'it is * 
founded ; nor theſe Firneffes, than the Relations in | 
which Menſland to other Beings ; nor theſe Relations, * 

' than the'Beingsare which are thus related. Any confi- 
 derable Change there may affe& rhe whole in fome De- | 
gree; may produce new Relations, new Fitneſles; and 


uporthat Account, become rhe Ground of new Du- 
ties. If one Relation be deſtroy'd, the Law which 
before ſubſiſted, will ſuffer Diminution ; andif a new 
 Rehtion arifes, 1t muſt admit of Addition. 
TI know ir is frequently maintain'd by very Izarned 
Writers, that the Law of Nature is immutable ; "yy 
, the 


_ reſult from thence. 
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the Aſſertion, when rightly underſtood, is true. W hat 
is fitand right, muſt be agreeable to rhe Will of God: 
And what He, upon that Account, wills at one Time, 
He muſt will for ever, The State and Condition of 
Things ſtill continuing in every reſpe& the ſame. 
Virtue and Vice are not merely arbitrary Things. What 
is ny fit and proper, is virtuous; whar 1s 'morally 
unfit and improper, vicious: And the fame Wife and 
Good Being, who conſtituted Nature in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that this Fitneſs or Unfitneſs ſhould immediately 


- reſult from ir, muſt intend that every Intelligent Being, 


as far as he1s capable of diſcerning theſe Things, ſhould 
at agreeably. Had Men exiſted in any other Part of 
infinite Duration, under the ſame Circumſtances as they 
do at preſent, as the fame Ations would have been fit 
or unfir, ſo the fame Precepts muſt have conſtituted 
their Rule or Law. And ſhould human Kind continue 
to exiſt, as they do now, in any ſuppofable Portions 
of Futurity, the ſame Rules muſt ſtill continue; and 
the Supreme Being muſt exa&t a Conformity tothem, 
as far as Men fhall be capable of knowing them. In 
this Senſe, and this only, can it be maintain'd, that 
the Law of Nature 1s eternal and unchangeable. Ir 1s: 
eternal and unchangeable upon Suppoſirion'that Things 
always were, and — will be, in the ſame Stare and 
Condition, and no otherwiſe ; For, if any confidera- 
ble Changes pp in theſe, a proportionable Change 
muſt likewiſe follow in the Rule of Fitneſs, and, con- 
ſequently in the Law of Nature. | 

It is frequently ſuppos'd by This Writer, thar the 
Condition of human Nature, as far as Morality 1s con- 


 cern'd, hath always been, and ever muſt continue as 


It 1s at preſent : T ſhall therefore aſſign Three very re- 
markable States, with the conſequent Alterations'from 
the-one to the other ; and point out ſome of the more 
obvious Changes inthe Rule of Conduct which mult 


And, 
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-. And, Firſt, it is; very certain that Man came origt 
nally trom the Hands of God ure and innocent;. with 
fuch a ſufficiency of intelleual Powers, and ſuch a 
Ballince of the affections and Paſſions; as mighr an- 
{wer the original. Purpoſe of his Creation. "That ſuch 
a State there once | was, cannot be diſputed by, this 
Author, who. contends that this is {till the Condition 
of our Nature. In ſuch a. Stare, as. Man's intcllec. 
tual Abilities muſt be {uppos'd to.reach.to every thing 
by which he might anſwer rhe End of his Being, fo 
his Law of Nature or Scheme of Duty muſt be equal- 
ly extenſive. ;Andas his AﬀeRions and paſſions were 
nicely ballanc'd, ſo no Abatements could be pleaded 
for the leaſt Deviation from this Rule. Such a Per- 
fetion of his Condition, muſt require a like Perfec- 
tion in his Obedience. Still, as Man was free, and 
his PerfeRtions, however great, yet were not abſolute 
or unlimited, it was poſli- le he might one Time or 
other tranſgreſs; which, if it ſhould prove the Cate, 
we are concern'd to. ſearch the Conlequence. 


The firſt Thing: which muſt follow, is, He muſt 
be obnoxious ro Puniſhment. In. the next Place, His 
| Tranſgreſhon may be of ſuch a Kind, as to diminiſh 
both his intelle&ual and moral Abilities; To cloud his 
Reaſon 3 To diſſipate his Thoughtsz and to inflame 
his Paſſions : So thar he ſhall nor only be fill'd with 
Anxiety for what 1s paſt, and Fears of what is to come, 
but likewiſe find the Return to Duty difficult and 
painful. It may happen, Laſtly, That his very Frame 
and Conſtitution ſhall be diſorder'd ro ſuch a Degree, 
as to be propagated in the very ſame manner to Poſte- 
rity; From whence it may follow, That Human 
Nature, which was at firſt pure, ſhall become cor- 
rupted ; and Man neither capable of diſcovering every 
thing fit and proper to be done, nor yet diſpos'd to 
practiſe uniformly what is known. - 

This leads me to conſider a Second State of 
Human Nature; which is by no means imaginary, 

| | but 
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but the real Condition in which it ſubſiſts at preſents 


This then is a State of Corruption : And as every 


Man harh, 1n Conſequence of this, gone off from the 
known Rules of Duty, it is likewiſe a State of Guilt. 
Line account of his Corruption, ( that Part of it, 

mean, which relates to the Dete&s of his. Under- 
ſtanding) the proper Rules of Condut will be leſs 


| open to him, and fo far as this, his very Law itſelf 


will be impair'd : But then in another Reſpe&t a new 
Duty mult ariſe; As He is a Sinner, Repentance is 
neceſſary, which was impoſlible.in a State of Inno- 


| cence. Under Repentance I do here comprehend, 


Sorrow for Sin, Supplication for Pardon, and Reſolu- 
tion of Amendment; all which-as they do neceſſarily 
ariſe from our preſent. Circumſtances, fo muſt they 
likewiſe require every other Particular, which may 
ſerve to promote and finiſh our Repentance. Who 
does not fee, that, in this View of Things, the Rule 
of human ConduQ muſt be ſomewhat different from 
what it would have been, had Men continued in their 
original Perfe&ion, and maintain'd their Innocence 
ney 7... i. it ra 
| Let us ſuppoſe then, upon Mens fincere Endea- 
vours to diſcharge their Duty, rhat God ſhall accept 
them, pardon their Tranſgreſſions, and receive them 
to Favour: In a Word, after removing them into a- 
nother World, ſhall beſtow on them thoſe Rewards, 
which were originally intended them. This will 
bring on a Third State, by Divines term'd a State 
of Glory. In this, however it ſhould be ſuppos'd, 
that the Relation between God and Man, as Creator 
and Creature, and between. all other intelligent Beings 
as Fellow Creatures, . ſtill ſubſiſting, the Rule of 
Conduct muſt ſo far be invariably the ſame; yet o- 
ther Relations being alter'd, the Reſult of them muſt 
vary likewiſe. Tho', as St. Paxl tells us, Charity 
never failath, (1 Cor. xii. 8.) yet Faith and Hope, 
# Inſtruments only for me Attainment of Perfection 
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in the preſent Life, muſt ceaſe hereafter. When the 
Ties of Civil: Society ſhall be difſfolv'd, all the Du- 
ties ariſing from them muſt fail of courſe; ſeveral 
new Engagements, founded on the then State of 
Things, muſt ſucceed, of which we have no diſtin& 
 Canceptions now : And whether Men may not ad- 
vance infinitely in Degrees of PerfeRion, be always 
acquiring new Relations, .and ſtill enlarging their Du. 
ties to all Eternity, 1s a Point, which as it cannot 
be certainly evinc'd on the one hand, fo neither can 
it be. clearly diſprov'd on the other. OY 
Yer be this Matter as it will; Suppoſing The 
Law of Narure to be as immutable as this Author 
contends; all that can follow from it is, "That The Law 
of Nature, as ſuch, will be incapable of Addition or 
Diminution; #.'e. nothing which was once a Part 
of this ' Law, will ever ceaſe to be ſo; and nothin 

can ever in Time become a Part of this Law, which 
was not ſuch always. If all this were allow'd the 
Gentleman, I cannot ſee 'what Advantage he can 
make of it. For, canany Conclufions be drawn from 
hence. to prove, that no other Law can poſhbly be 


- 


given us? Will" ir follow, that God cannot com- 


mand any thing elſe ;. cannot exerciſe our Obedience 
by any one Particular, which Reaſon doth not ſhew 
to have, been our Duty always? | 


This indeed is ſtrenuouſly contended for by our 


Author, who hath ſpent no ſmall Part of his Book . 


on this very Point. © The Queſtion, fays he, is, 
& Whether God, who for many Ages did not com- 
« mand or forbid any Thing but what was moral 
& or immoral; nor yet does ſo to the greateſt Part 
* of Mankind, has, in ſome Places, and ſome Caſes, 
« broke into the Rule of his own ConduR, and 
© 1fſu'd out cerrain Commands which have no Foun- 
& dation in Reaſon, by obliging Men to obſerve ſuch 
© Things -as would not oblige, were they not im- 
« pos'd; or, if the Impoſition was raken off, would 
6 1mmedi- 
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& jmmediarely xerurn to their primitive Indiffererice ?--= 
« To ſuppoſe then ſuch Commands, is ,it nat to 
© ſuppoſe God acts arbitrarily, and commands for 
« coipmanding Sake? Can ſuch Commands: be the 
« Effect of infinite Wiſdotn and Goodnels? *' p, x16: 
[Here then he aſſerts, that ſuch Commands cannor 
be, given us, becauſe they cannot proceed from infi- 
nite Wiſdom and Gaodneſs, Not content with this, 
he advances 4. Step farther; and maintains, ir would 
be Tyranny in God to require any Thing of a po- 
ſirive Nature. .*© Can ſo kind and tender a Parent 
« as God play. the Tyrant, and- impoſe Commands 
« on us, which do not flow from the Relations 
« we ſtandin to him and oneanother? ” p. 30. And; 
as tho' he had not yet carry'd the Matrer high 
enough, in another Place he tells us, that in giving 
Precepts, God: muſt deal with us, juſt as one Man 
does by another, #4, e. not by diRaring and preſcri- 
bing to him without aſligning the Reaſon of the 
Precept, but © only by propoſing Arguments to con- 
« yidcehis Underſtanding and influence his Will ; --- 
« Fox, to go beyond this, would be making Im- 
« preflions on .Man as a Seal does on. Wax, ro the 
« confounding his Reaſon and. Liberty in chuſing, * 


p. F99. 13:10; 60 ; 'Y * Y | : 

As this is, a favourice Point with our Author 
and of conſiderable Moment in the preſent Debate; 
I ſhall conſider ir diſtinRly ; and, to make the Mat- 


ter clearer ſhall, 


t. State the Queſtion ; --.- In the next Place pro- 
poſe ſuch Arguments as ſeem. proper ro determine it ; -=- 
and then examine the principal Objections alledg'd by 
our Author: _ | | 


| The Queſtion itſelf is ſet forth to. us under diffe- 
tent Terms, as it occurs in different Parts of this Aus 
thor's Performance. Sometimes he demands, © Whe- 

os ' © Eads, + they 
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& ther God can give us Precepts not founded in 


« Reaſon ? — Sometimes — © Precepts concerning 
& Things would not oblige unleſs they were im- 
« pos'd ; — -- Sometimes — =- * precepts concerning 
« Things indifferent ; '—— And ſometimes again ---- 
& Precepts poſitive.” I take it his Doctrine is moſt 
fully repreſented under this laſt Expreſſion; and 
therefore I ſhall chuſe to propoſe the Queſtion Thus, 
Whether poſitive Precepts canproceed from God? 
My Firſt Remark, 1n order to ſtare The Queſtion, 
ſhall be this; The ' Term Poſitive may be under- 
ſtood either in a relative, or elſe in an abſolate Senſe. 


_ Poſitive: Precepts, in the former ' Senſe, are thoſe, | 
-which - however founded in the real Natures and | 
Reaſons of Things, yet to Perſons unacquainted with |! 
their proper Grounds, muſt appear to be founded 
in the mere -Will and Authority of rhe Impoſer, | 
'Theſe, whatever they may be in themſelves, are to | 
them poſitive; and thoſe who obſerve them, muſt } 


-a&t entirely on the Authority of the Preſcriber, 


©" By poſitive, in the later Senſe, T mean thoſe Pre- 
cepts, which are not founded in the Reaſons of *' 
"Things, Matters which we are concern'd about, not * 
in virtue of any Principles antecedent to the Com- * 


mand, bur Peay in Conſequence of the Command : 


itſelf ; and therefore, as they owe all their Force to 


" 
> FT" 
2.6 


; 


expreſs Command, ſo. when that ceaſes, all Concern ? 


of 'ours abour them muſt'ceaſe likewiſe. | 

I muſt obſerve, in the next Place; with referen 
to this later Senſe of the Term Poſitive, thar it ex- 
cludes either thoſe Reaſons only which are of a »0- 
ral. Kind, or thoſe likewiſe which are natural. By 
the one I would be underſtood to mean That Fitneſs 
or Unfitneſs of Things, upon account of which we 
term Actions virtuous or vicious ; By the other, 
thoſe temporal Advantages or Diſadvantages, Conve- 
niencies or [nconveniencies, which ariſe from certain 
OO B70 vo G4 * Actions: 
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AQions. - Theſe, tho' in Fat they more frequently 


derermine Men than moral Reaſons are found to do 


yet are in Truth of an inferior Kind ; And he who, 
foregoes an. Advantage, or incurs "a Diſadvantage, 
hath a, very different Senſe of ir, on the RefleQion, 
from what That Perſon feels, who performs a wor- 
thy Action, or is guilty of a baſe one. The one 
may be the Rule of private Prudence, or of Civil 
Policy; The other, as manifeſting a Divine Com« 
mand, is the Ground of ſtri&& and proper Duty. 
Over and above what hath hitherto been noted, 


| we ſhould obſerve beſides, that a Diſtinction may be 


made between Means and Ends, and this principally 
with reterence to moral Reaſons, By moral Ends, 
F underſtand thoſe Actions, which being immediately 
ſuited ro the Relations in which we ſtand, have no 
reference to any other Actions of a moral Kind; and 


by Means, thoſe which only conduce to promote 


and forward what I have above call'd moral Ends; 
which, as they are more nearly or more remotely 


conneRed with them, muſt be eſteem'd of greater or 


leſs Importance. 

Of theſe likewiſe there are ſome, which on proper 
Occaſions, do naturally conduce to the Praftice of 
Virtue. I would inſtancein Self-denyal : This ſerves 
to give us a more entire Command over ourſelves, 
and enables us the better to keep within proper Bounds. 
Others conduce to this End, not thro*' any natural 
Efficacy, but merely in Conſequence of Inſtitution 
and Appointment. "Thus, that reverent Poſture, which 
is uſed in Prayer, ſerves to promote Devotion ; not 
indeed by any neceſſary Connexion with the Duty, 
bur purely as ſuch a Poſture is appoiated to expreſs 
Humility. : Pg 

Thoſe Means which naturally conduce to moral 
Ends, are proportionably as they conduce to them, 
ef moral, Conſideration ; and as the Ends at which 

"03 | they 
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they are aim'd ought to be choſen by us, fo thoſe Meang 
ſhould likewiſe be choſen, as per tu! #15: rg to. 

s ſomewhat: different in 
reference to inſtituted Means. Theſe, as having no 
neceſſary Connexion with the Practice of Virtue are 
ſtritly Poſitive. Other Means might poſhbly have 


' thoſe Ends. But the 'Caſe' is ſomew 


. 


been appointed equally ſerviceable ro their Ends ; and 
conſequently other Means may be preſcrib'd to us, 


_ equally conſiſtent with Fitneſs and the Reaſon of 


Things. 

- Theſe Remarks having been offer'd, in order tq 
Nate thjs Point more clearly, I ſhall paſs on to ſhew 
what I think myſelf concern'd to maintain, 


I do affert therefore, in - the firſt ' Place, 'That 


God may give us Poſitive Commands, in the relative 
| Senſe of that Expreſſjon; or, That he may require 
us to perform or abſtain from certain Actions, withs 
out aſſigning the proper Grounds and Reaſons of the 
Command. Such, for Inſtance, The Precept given 
to our firſt Parents, in reference to the Tree of Good 


and Evil, ſeems to be. I ſhall nat preſume to determine 


Whether there might not be ſome poiſonous Quality in 
the Fruit which occaſton'd the Command : Perhaps 
there might : Bur yet, in the Injunction given to 
our firſt Parents, nothing of this appears'; and there- 


fore, their Obſervance of it muſt have been reſolv'd 
rather into the abfolure Authority of the Commander, 


than any appearing Reaſon of the Command, 

I do afferr, in the next Place, that God rmy give 
Men Precepts not founded in the moral Reafons of 
Things; Precepts rehting ro Matrcrs which are nor 
to be confider'd as' moral Ends, or as moral neceffary 
Means ; and, the Matter of which is not original] 
fir, nor immediately conneRed with Things which 
are ſo, And yet I muſt maintain, that even in ſuch 
Caſes as thefe the Precepts given may not be without 
a 'Reafon, The Point requir'd may have a reference 
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to ſome moral.End; and contribute to it, tho' not 
from the Reaſon and Nature of Things, yet in vir- 
tue of poſitive Appointment. This probably was the 
Ground of. ſeveral Inſtitutions in the Jewiſh Law, 
They were impos'd as Signs and 'Tokens; and: having 
once receiv'd a Signification this .way, rhe Uſe of 
them did properly ſuggeſt the Things ſignify'd, _. 
Beyond this I muſt obſerve farther, that Precepts 
which are not founded on moral Reaſons, nor have 
any reference to Matters of that Nature, may yet 
be built on Reaſons of Convenience ; may contri' ute 
to ſome natural Advantages, or ſerve to guard againſt 
Inconveniznce and Diſadvantage. - T his perhaps may 
be obſerv'd likewiſe in ſome Articles of The Jewiſh 
Law ; And the Precept in relation to Swine's Fleſh, 
(if the eating it ſubjeRted the Jews to greater Incon+ 
veniencies than were incident to other People ) may 
not improperly be rank'd under this Head. 
I muſt advance a Step farther, and aſſert, that ſuch 
politive Precepts may proceed from God, as exclude 
not only moral, but likewiſe natural Reaſons, in the 
Senſe before given to theſe Words ;.or, That God 
may conſiſtently with his Artributes enjoin thoſe 


"Things, which are indifferent-both in a moral and a 


natural View, We have an Inſtance of this in the 
Caſe of Naaman, who was requir'd, as a Condition 
of being cur'd of his Leproſy, to waſh ſeven times 
in the River Fordan. | 2. Kings ve 10, | No Queſtion 
can ariſe whether there were. any moral Fitneſs in 
this Action. . And if it be ſuggeſted, thar poſlibly 
there might be ſome natural Virtue in theſe Warers, 
we may {till demand, What natural Virtue could there 
be in Numbers? Why was Naamas requir'd to waſh 
rather ſeven, than ren rimes? or, . Whar Reaſon of 
either Kind can be aſſign'd why one Number ſhould 
be preferr'd to another ? ng | | 
But what then! will This Gentleman rerurn upon 
us; Doth not God, in ſuch a Caſe, a& arbitrarily + 
H4 « and 
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« and if He aCts arbitrarily in any once [nſkance, He 
Se muſt or may* do fo.in all.” p. 124. ' 


"Whar. is here ſuggeſted, is built' "on an equivocal 


Uſe of the Word arbitrary; The Term may be un- 
derſtnod in different Senſes; ard is" frequently {a 


uſed by this Writer himſelf. Now thus much I dg 


Veadily” allow, if God may a& arbirrarily in any one 
Inſtance, he may doſo in any other Inſtance, the Word 
being underſtood in the ſame determin'd Senſe of it, 
But 1 do deny * this Conſequence, if the Senſe and 
Meaning or the Term be vary'd. Whar | have noted 
will be clearer, by pointing out the ſeveral Significations 
ot the Word in reference tq our preſent Purpoſe, 
Arbitrary {ometimes implies an aRing contrary to 
the moral Reafons and. Fitneſſes of Things. But here 
I do 'affirm, in as ſtrong Terms as this Writer, That 
God is by no means arbitrary. He neither doth, nor 
poſſibly can deviate from the Rules of Righteouſneſs ; 
. and jn this Senſedoth - nothing by mere abſolute Will. 
- At other timesit ſignifies an aQting withour regard 
to moral Reaſons, where they are properly a Rule. Here 
likewiſe I do affirm, that God cannot a& arbitrarily. 
Thoſe things which are morally fir, muſt be the Objects 
of Divine A pprobation 3 rhoſe which are morally un- 
fit, muſt be condemn'd by him. Theeternal and ne- 
ceſſary ReRirudeof his Nature Ve] it, 
Bur then there is another Sen 
which I may, and do, affirm, thar God is Arbitrary ; 
that he may at by mere Will and Pleafure; and muſt 
do ſo, if he as ar all. T mean in thoſe Cafes, where 
rhe before-mention'd Reaſons of Things are entirely 
paconcern'd, and cannot come into Queſtion, Þ 
' Thus, whether God ſhould create the World in 
this or that Pointof Duration, -—— in this or that 
Part of Space, isin itſelf perfealy indifferent, And 
yer, if it were ever created at all, ir muſt have been 
Fried in ſome particular Time, and ſome determin'd 
Space, Toathim therefore roundly, that God Fn 
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of the Word, in 
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do any thing by abitrary Will,) 1s-inconſiſtent with, 
his having created the World ; and will carry Men not 
merely into Deiſm, but into Atheiſm. 3rſelf 
_- Thus again, in reference to the Nivine Commands, 
] do afſerr, that where the moral and natural Reaſons of 
Things are 'out- of Queſtion, and therefore incapable 
of being a Rule, God may preſcribe arbitrarily, and 
command ( if the Expreſſion be underſtood rightly ) for 
commanding ſake, Inſuch Caſes, His Will is a ſufh- 
cient Reaſon for our Obedience; and the Exerciſe of 
our Obedience is a ſufficient Reaſon for his Will. . 

-I do nor therefore maintain, that: even in ſuch Caſes 
as theſe, God' determines without a. Reaſon. I con- 
ceive every thing of this Kind-is entirely impoſlible 
to an intelligent Being. We-ourlſelves, imperfe&: as 
weare, have'ſome Reaſons, right or wrong, for every 
deliberate Action; and 'no Queſtion can be made but 
the ſupreme Intelligence is conſtantly derermin'd by 
ſome Keaſons,. and thoſe the beſt which the Nature of 
the Thing will bear, | N oce] 
What Fatboy here will be beſt explain'd by obſer- 
ving, that there may be a general Reaſon co determine 
things indifferent, where there is none aſſignable for the 
particular /Netermination, or the Preference of one in- 
different Thing before another. Thus, in the Ioſtance 
before produc'd, a Reaſon there was, why the Su- 
reme Being ſhould create the World ; and conſequent- 
y, a general Reaſon there muſt be for producing 
it in ſome determin'd Time: But yer, as it was in 
itſelf perfetly indifferent, whether it were created 
fooner or Jarer, ſo there can be no Reaſon aſſign'd for 
the particular Determination of Time, or why that ane 

Seaſon was choſen in preference to another. 
| Thus again, on Suppoſition, that a certain Aion is 
fit and proper, there may be ſeveral Means equally ſer- 
viceable for the Performance of that Aion ; and ſe- 
veral Oircumſtances equally ſuited ro it. In ſuch « 
Caſe as this, there may be a general Reaſon for ng 
| elrncr 
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eirher the Means or Circumſtancess the Decency gf 
Eife;' or Uniformity of Behaviourinay: ſometimes rg+/ 
quire it. But'-yer;. as theſe ſeveral Means and Ci. 
cutnſtances are ſuppos'dro be equally ſuited to the Ac- 
tion, 'in that View there can be no particular Reafon 
of Preference; and therefore the Being, who deter. 
mines them, muſt (o fara&t by mere Will and Pleaſure, 
" Agam;' Where there are no Reaſons, eicher moral 
or natural, in the Senſe before explain'd, for the parti- 
cular Determination made, rhere may ſtill be a fit and 
proper Occafionz and this, in ſuch Circumſtances will 
become 2 Reaſon,” © I ſhall explain what-I mean by the 
following' Inftance. ::The Sacrament of - the Lord's 
 Supperconſifts in Eating Bread, and-Drinking Wane, 

iff Remembrance” of 'Chrif, f. e. This outward Ac- 
tion 1s prefcrib'd' to' us as an Expreſſion of our Gra- 
tirade towards him. Now Gratitude is a moral Du- 
ty; and the Duty of receiving the Holy. Sacramenr, 
confider*d as an AQ of Gratirude, .1s of. a. moral Kind. 
But then, whether the Eating Bread and Drinking 
Wine, or the Performance of any other outward Ce- 
remony ſhould be appointed to expreſs our Gratj- 
trade; This, I fay, -is both in a moral and natural 
Account, indifferent ; and the Inſticution, in this re- 
>x@&, is poſitive. Notwithſtanding this, I muſt af- 
firm, that there was a proper Octation for this parti- 
cular 'inſtiturion. Ir is well known, that to car Bread, 
and ro drink Wine, in an Euchariftical' Way, had ob- 
tain'd among the Fews, and was in Uſe in our Sa- 
viour's Time. He conſecrates therefore this Ceremo- 
ny, and takes Occaſion trom the Practice of the 


Zewifſh Church, to 6x and ſettle an Inſtitution of - 


his own, _ tf | 

Once more; Tho* we ſhould ſuppoſe no Reaſons 
either natural or moral; and no ſuch particular Occa- 
fion as was mention'd before, for giving the Command, 
yer ftill I muſt afferr, that ſuch a Command may poſ- 
; | {ibly 
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fibly proceed from God : For, if every other Reaſon 
were wanting, yet the mere Tryal and Exerciſe of 
our Obedience 1s- of itſelf ſufficient, Whether any 
Preceprs of this Kind have ever been in fatt preſcrib'd, 
js another Qpeſtion, and which we are no ways con- 
cern'd to aniwer. However, I muſt maintain, that 
ſuch Precepts may be given us; and that no Conclu- 
fions can be drawn to the contrary, either from the 
Reaſon of rhe Thing, or the PerteRions of the Dis 
vine Narure. ge 

I muſt now produce ſuch Arguments as are proper 
to confirm the Point before ſtated: And my | 
" Firſt Proof ſhall be drawn from the Relation which 
God bears to us as Creator, and that abſalute Aurho- 


rity he muſt neceſſarily have over us on thar Account, 


Now, an Authority of this Kind muſt imply in it a 
Right to corhitriand every Thing which is the Ob- 
jet ot Command ; every Thing in itſelf poſſible to be 
done and capable of being requir'd ; im ſhort, every 
Thing conſiſtent with the Reaſon of Things and the 
Arrribures of the Divine Nature. 
What Objeftions then can be alledg'd againſt God's 
Right of derermining Things indifferent? Are Pre- 
cepts of this Kind incapable of being obey'd? By no 
Means : Are fuch Things incapable of being requir'd ? 
No :' For, if without a Command every Man hath a 
Right ro determine for himſelf, nothing can be plainer 


than this, that God may, it he pleaſes, determine for 


him: And there is nathing' which Man may rightly 
perform, but God may as juſtly require ir. TANOTY 
Things in themſelves ill and wrong, are not the 
Obvjets of Command; and therefore cannot be proper- 
ly requir'd by any Authority whatſoever. Things 
in themſelves fit and righr, are, I will not fay bare- 
Iy the Proper, but the "__ Matter of juſt and wife 
Coin : Anditis on this Principle IT maintain, that 
the Rules of Virtue muſt be the Commands of God. 
But then there are other Matters, which arenot the ne- 
dls be Eee ceſlary, 
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ceffary, but only the ;poſſible Objeas of: Authority z 
Things, aha fs be either requir'd or forbidden. 
or le;t undetermin'd as the Supreme Legiſlator pleaſes ; 
2nd it js in reference to theſe chiefly that an abſolute 
Authority is ſhewn. vo 

In a Word; if Things indifferent are capable of be- 
ing determin'd by any Power, thena Right to deter- 
mine them muſt be implicd in abſolute Authority ; and 
if abſolure Authprity may not determine them, then 
neither ought they to be determin'd by private Will; 
from whence theſe notable Conſequences may be de- 
duc'd, that there 1s, ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing as ta 
its Uſe indifferent, nor hath any Man the leaſt Liber- 
ty of Chaice at all. 

I would argue, in the next place, from the Relati- 
on which we.bear ro God as Creatures, and that full and 
entite Subjeion to him which this Relation muſt neceſ- 
farily lay us under. As therefore we are bound from hence 
to obey every Precept which God pives us, fo on the 
other hand God may give us any Precepts which are fit- 
red totry this Obedience. Bur will a ſerious Perſon 
afterr, thar Things indifferent cannot become Matter 
of ſuch a Tryal? May we not perform thoſe Things 
in virtue of a Command, which we might juſtly have 
perform'd without a Command? Andit we do fo, Do 
wenort by this expreſs our Obedience? Nay, Do we 
not expreſs it in the moſt ample manner by performing 
thoſe Things, for which we have no Reaſon bur pure- 
ly the Command itſelf 2 If this be true, then I may 
venture to aſſert, that poſitive Precepts are nor only ca- 
pable. of being given us, but the moſt proper Exerciſe 
of our abſolute Subzetion to the Supreme Being. 

Obedience may indeed be ſhewn 1n other Caſes too. 
We may, and I hope all of us do regard the Will of 
God in performing thoſe things which are in themſelves 
fitting. In theſe Caſes we are ated by two diſtin&t 
Principles, the appearing Fitneſs of the Thing, and a 
Senfe of the Divine Pleaſure. But it is the later ri 
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ciple only which makes our Acions Inſtances of Obe- 
_ dience. Any farther than we conſider moral Virtues 

gs the Will of God, and practiſe them upon that Ac- 
count, we do not properly obey God at all; we may 
indeed be term'd moral Men, but not in the leaſt re- 
ligious "I 

Now, if Religion itſelf conſiſts in obeying God, or 
the acting. in Virtue of a Divine Command, then [ 
conceive it is plain, that thoſe Things may be- 
come Inſtances of Duty: and »Matter of Religion, for 
which no Reaſon can be aſlign'd but the Command. 
Our' Author indeed denies thisg/and aſlerts, that we 
are oblig'd to a& no farther than the Thing requir'd 
had an anteredent Fitneſs, and was proper to have been 
done withoiw'any Injun&tion. Nay, as tho' he had 
not carried the Matter high enough, he maintains over 
and above," that nothing can be Matter of Duty, the 
Reaſon and- Fitneſs of which is not laid open to us. 
This is bold indeed ! and I conceive at one Stroke di- 
realy overthrows all Obligations of Obedience to God. 
For, If we are concern'd to perform every thing, the 
moral Fitneſs. oft which appears, even without the In- 
rervention of a Precept; and if the Divine Authority 
itſelf cannot. oblige us but by afligning the'moral Rea- 
ſons of the Precept; then all Engagements on our Pare 
| muſt ariſe, nor from the Conſideration of the Divine 
Will, but of our own Reaſon. On this Foot all Au- 
thority on God's Part, and all Obedience on ours, 
muſt be perfeRtly deſtroy'd, —_. _ * 

Tothis I will defire Liberty. ro add another Argu- 
ment drawn from the manifeſt and inexcuſable Abſur- 
diries of the contrary Opinion. Ir God cannot give 
us poſitive Precepts, nor require any thing to be done 
by us which was not equally neceſſary betore the Com-. 
mand, then I conceive this Conſequence. ariſes; net- 
ther hath any other Being a Right to preſcribe in. Mat- 
ters of this Nature; for, there can be no Right or 
Power in the Creature, which doth not fſubſiſt more 
| emi- 
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eminently in the Creator. Let us ſee how, ori this 
Foor, Society and Government can be ſupported. 

In the firſt place, Nothing can be requir'd by the 
Civil Power, which was not upon its ©wn account; 


incumbent on us antecedefitly to the Preſcription : And 


where different Meaſures uy equally conduce 
to the ſame End, there they mult be teft entirely un- 
determin'd ; becauſe,. infuch Caſes, there can be no par» 
ticular Reaſon for Chaive or Preferences. From whence 
it will follow, that aw the great Defgns of -Civil 
Power 1s entirely” vaidads, vis. Anuniting the whole 
Force of the 'Commygtitty, and a joint protecuting the 
fame End by the fame Means. 7 gp 

Inthe nextplace ; Before any Civil ThjamRions can 
take place the particular Reaton and Firngſs of the In- 
junRion muſtlikewiſe be given. This hath been aſſer- 
ted with regard to God ; and therefore muſtequally hold 
with regard to the Civil Magiſtrate. ' No, 1t no Com- 
mand can be effeual unleſs the Reaſons of it bediſtin=- 
ly ſer forth, it is equally neceſſary, that the Strength and 
Force of theſe Reaſons ſhould be diſtindly percerv'd : 
For, to that Perſon, by whom they are not perceiv'd, 
they arenot Reaſons, From hence it follows, that no 
Subje& is bound'to a& inany Inſtance farther than he 
himſelf thinks fit, and 1s inchn'd to do ſos For, on 


this Hypotheſis, he can. be under no Obligation but | 


what ariſes from the Reaſons perceiv'd by him ; of 
which he only is the proper Judge ; and therefore, he 
only can derermine whether rhe Command ſhall be obs 
ſerv*'d or no. If this be the Condition of Things; 
and Liberty is to be underſtood in ſuch a Latitude, then 
are we reduc'd to a Stateof Nature indeed : Every 
Man hath a Right to a in all reſpeds as in his own 
great Wiſdom he ſhall judge fir: No one hath any 
Pretence to cenſure or puniſh bim : Every one who of 
fers tocontroul him, doth ſo far uſurp on his native 
Privilege: He is plainly Lord of. himſel*, and enrire- 
ly independent on any Authority whatſoever. Theſe 
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8&re Poſitions no more conſiſtent with general Intereſt 
than common Senſe, | A 

Let usſee now what ObjeRions arealledg'd by our 
Author againſt the Poſſibility of poſitive Precepts in 
Matters of Religion. And, 

. 1. He objects, that if God be unchangeable, our 
Duty to him muſt be ſo too; from the Beginning 
of the World to the End of it always the ſame; inca- 
pable of being chang'd either in whole or in part : And 
conſequently, that no Perſon, if he comes irom God, 
can teach us any other Religion, or 'give us any Pre- 
cepts but whar are founded on the Relations in which 
we ſtand to God and Man. | p. 20. | aA 

| Wee allow and contend that God is unchangeable in 
his Nature and his Will; and the general Duties which 
we owe to him are likewiſe unchangeable. Love, 
Thankfulneſs, Truſt and Obedience ever were, and &- 
ver will be Duties; to which may be added all the fe- 
veral methods of ConduR, which reſult from the Re- 
lations in which we ſtand either to- God or our Fellow- 
Creatures. But the Queſtion before us, is, Whether God 
may not ſuperadd to theſe ſome Points of a poſitive 
Nature; whether, ſince Obedience 1n the general is a 
Dury founded on the moral Reaſons of Things, God 
may not aſſign ſome particular Inſtances for the Exer- 
ciſe of this Obedience; and eſpecially, if the Things 
inſiſted on be, in ſome reſpeRs, naturally convenient, 
and adapted to the Service and Improvementof Vertue. 

Our Author maintains the contrary ; and alledges, 
& that to ſuppoſe any things [ enjoin'd by Revelation ] 
& which are not of a moral Kind, and did not oblige 
« perpetually, muſt ſuppoſe a Change in the Mind of 
« God.” | p.1 ZI. ] If there be any Force in this Kind 
of arguing, it muſt be reſolv'd into the following Prin- 
Ciplc, viz. God cannot will that anv thing ſhould be 
donein Time, which he did not will ſhould .e done 
from Eternity. If this be admitted, then muſt we 
deny, that the World was ever created by him ; 

and 
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and that he can; conſiſtently with his Attributes, ex- 
ert any Acts whatſoever ad extra ; for ſach Ads 
muſt be exerted in. Time; and conſequently, muſt ſup- 
pole ſorpe prior-and antecedent Duration. Bur, accor- 
ding to this Gentleman, ſuch a Change in reference 
tothe As of; God, muſt infera like Change of Will; 
and therefore muſt entirely deftroy his Immurability.. 
s wk he teal Truth oi the Caſe is this ; God neither does, 
nor wills any thing in Time, which he did not will 
from Eternity: 'But then, what he wild from Eter- 


nity may receive.its Effet and Accompliſhment in 


Time; And the particular Seaſon in which it is ac- 
compliſh'd, is that very Seaſon which God determin'd 
from all Eternity. The Jewiſh Inſtitution was- what 


God will'd from all Ages: Burt then he decreed, that 


this Inſtitution ſhould rake place in ſome determin'd 
Time ; ſhould laſt for a certain Period ; ſhould at 
length give way to another - Inſtitution more perfe&, 
_ and better accommodated to the then State -and Con- 
dition of Things. In this way of thinking, howe- 
ver. the particular Inſtances of Obedience be varied, 
the Divine Will is one and unvaricd. AOL ABN 
' I have taken occaſion ro obſerve before, that God 
never does or injoins any thing without ſome ſufh- 
cient . Reaſons ; as theſe Reaſons therefore. vary, his 
AQas muſt vary likewiſe : his ' Will however is un- 
chang'd, as being always ſuited to thar which is pro- 
per and reaſonable. In this I. am ſupported by a 
notable Conceſſion of our Author bimſel, viz, «© To 
&« alter one's Conduct as Circumſtances alter, is not 
«* only an Act of the greareſt Prudence and-Judg- 
«© ment, bur is conſiſtent with the greateſt Steadinels.” 
2 Iof. If this be true, then to give us poſitive 
nſtiturions .on proper Occaſions; or, to-alter theſe 
Inſtitutions as Circumſtances alter, is entirely. defen- 
ſible; is an AR of Reaſon and Prudence; is conſiſtent 
with the greateſt Steadineſs; or, with that very 
Immurability from which the preſentObjeQtion & _ 
| PO ene] | 1a 
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- That Precepts of this kind: therefore may be al- 
ter'd, doth nor ariſe from any Change in the: Wilt 
of God, : but from the Circumſtances of Things 
themſelves. They. were originally .1mpos'd, when-. 
ever they have; been impos'd, not abſolutely without 
any Reaſon ;- this State of the Caſe we reject entirely ; 
there are, and.always muſt be ſome Reaſons for them, 
tho' they may not appear. to us. Burt as theſe very 
Reaſons are themſelves mutable, ſo theſe Precepts 
muſt be fo too: And the Change: of {uch Inſtiru-, 
tions, . as .the Reaſons of them. alter, is, in truth, an 
Argument of: the Stability of God's Will, which-un- 
alterably refolves . upon thoſe things which are beſt 
and fitteſt upon the whole, . 

A ſecond ObjeRion, drawn from. God's Wiſdomy 
is thus fer forth ; © W hatſoever 1s in itſelf indiffe- 
& rent, either as to Matter or Manner, muſt be fo to: 
&« an all-wiſe Being, who judges of Things as they 
« are: And for the. ſame Reaſon that he commands 
« Things -that are Good, and forbids thoſe which 
& are Evil, the leaves Men at Liberty in all Things 
& indifferent” | p. 122. |] —=© To ſuppoſe [the con- 
<« trary ] would be to make God. at unreaſonably ; 
& ſince all thoſe -Reaſons which -oblig'd him ro 
« command Good, and to forbid Evil 'Things, muſt 
& wholly ceaſe in relation. to a SubjeQ, which,by be- 
« ing indifferent partakes of neither. ” ſp, 1345 


La) 


Lf there be any Forcein the Argument herealledg'd, 
It will carry us a great deal farther than this Writer 
himſelf intends: It will conclude not only againſt 
God's determining in Things indifferent, but like- 


wiſe againſt all Determinations of this Kind, tho' 


they ſhould ariſe from private Will and Pleaſure ; and 
conſequently, whilſt our Author would ſeem to 
enlarge Men's Liberty, he doth moſt effectually 
ſubvert it, For, if it be inconſiſtent with Wiſdom 
'& God to command or forbid Things in themielves 
| ; mdiffe« 


indifferent. (becauſe it is. ſuppos'd there can bt no 
End/ or. Reaſon ſor ſuch /Derermination) it muſt be 
equally. inconſiſtent with - Wildom in Men to, make. 
any Choice in.Caſes of this Nature; and ſo,far forth 
az. they-preſume to a&either way, they muſt deviate 
from what is fit and proper, as chuſing: wthbut.any- 
ſufficient Groungs or Reaſons of Choice, z\ccording 
to this way of arguing, Things. by being andifferent: 
in themſelves, are not indifferent as. to their Uſe; 
2nd to leave Men-to their Liberty. ts: to deſtroy .it.: 
| | :do readily allow, thar, to an all-wiſe Being 
every Thing | appears at it really is; Things efſen- 
tially Good, as ſuchz Things efſentially ; Evil, .as 
Evil; and Things in themſelves indifferent, as in+ 
different: But : if _ I do deny the Conſequence 
which our Author would deduce from: thence, viz. 
thar God cannot, conſiſtently with his Wiſdom, give 
us- any Precepts in reference to Things indifferent. 
I — maintain the dire oppoſite Concluſion 3 and 
aſſert, That if an all-wiſe Being judges. of; Things 
indifferent as ſuch, he muſt judge of them as rhe 
poſlible Objets of Command ; tor the very Nature 
af Indifferency conſiſts in this, that Things of that 
Kind may equally be determin'd to either. Side... . 
-, Nor will 1t: at all follow, that if Points; :of . rchis 
Kind-ſhould be ſertled by a Divine. Command, God 
would in ſuch . Caſes :a&_ unreaſonably. _Þ do admit, 
that all rhoſe Reaſons which oblig'd him to command 
thoſe Things which are in themſelves Good, and to 
forbid thoſe Things which are in themſelves Evil, 
muſt wholly ceaſe in relation. to a SubjeR,. which 
by being, indifferent partakes of neither. Theſe Req- 
ſons, I grant, muſt ceaſe: But what then 2. Does 3t 
follow, that becauſe Preceprs of this Kind _are not 
founded on moral and neceſſary Reaſons, .. therefore 
they can be built on none art all? If Precepts, of this 
| Kind may prove ſubſervient to. the Intereſts of Vir- 
rue; if they may conduce. to ſome temporal Con+ 
_ ventence ; if they may promote the Order and De- 
cency 
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cency of civil or religious Lite; if, laſtly, they may 
be a proper, Exerciſe of our entire Obedience to the 
Divine WAll, then there may be Reaſons for giving 
| them: And if ſuch Reaſons there really are, then to 
determine Points in a moral View indifferent, is not 
to _a& unreaſonably; = © 2 


* 


+ O; thisour Author was aware; and therefore ſub- 
Joins, © If there. were. any Reaſon to deprive Men 
& 0: their Liberty in Things indifferent, they would 
& then cea'e to be indifferent.” The Fallacy of the 
Argument lies in the Uſe of the Word [raifferents 
which muſt be oppos'd, not to prudential, but to 
moral and abſolutely neceſſary Reaſons, Ir isin this 
Senſe our Author, on , moſt ,Occaſionsz uſes it; 
and che Queſtion I have all along, been debating is 
thus ſtated by himſelf, viz. © Whether God, who 
& for many Ages did' not command or forbid any 
« Thing, but what was moral or immoral, hath in 
'< ſome Caſes iſſu'd out Commands, which have no 
'& Foundation in Reaſon, ** Commands which have 
'no Foundation in Reaſon, muſt plainly ſignify, Come 
tharids nor founded in moral Reaſons: And, on ſeve- 
ral other Occaſions, he ſtrenuoufly maintains, that 
nothirig can become Matter ot Religion, which is not 
in irfelf, and eternally obliging. It this be the Caſe, 
then Things may ſtill remain in themſelves indifferent, 
notwithſtanding the foregoing Reaſons for determining 
their Uſe; and to ſertle them, may, in a prudential 
View, be proper, tho'it were not abſolutely and erer- 
nally neceſſary. | ing ng 

. A Third ObjeRion is drawn from God's Goodneſs, 
the whole Amount of which is this ; ' to give us poſitive 
Precepts,. or to determine Things in themſelyes indiffe- 
'renr, muſt fo ar impair that Liberty, in which our 
Happinels itſelf conſiſts: | V. p. 135. ] It hazards, with 
out any Neceſſity, our eternal Concerns, and mult 
place Menin a much worſe Condition, than if they had 
keen, only ſubje& to the Law of Nature. [ V.p. 125. ] 
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It is aſſerted in the firſt place,. that God cannot pres 
ſcribe to us in Matters indifferent, becauſe this 1s in- 
conſiſtent with human Happineſs; and it 1s afferted 
farther; that human Happineſs muſt depend on our Li- 
berry in all ſuch Things. - Yer, notwithſtanding this, 
our Author is fo little ſenſible of the Difficulties which 


ariſe from hence, that, in another place, he repreſents 


the extream Eaſineſs of obeying ſuch Precepts; and 
tells ns, << There 1s nothing of this Kind which ſome 
«© Men will not puncQtually obſerve, in hopes toattone 
« for their darling Vices.” [ p. 142, 177. ] Thus 
far indeed he aſſerts truly, and may be juſtified by Fat 
and Experience. ' But doth not this ſuppoſe, thar there 


may be leſs Trouble in obeying Preceprs of a poſitive, 


than of a moral Kind ? and ' conſequently, that mere 
Obedience is no more iriconſiftent with preſent Happi- 
neſs inthe one Cafe, than in the other ? Fr: 

In truth, to give us poſitive Commands on proper 


Occaſions, is ſo tar from deſtroying, that it really tends 
fo improve'our Happineſs. If the Commands are any 


way inſtrumental ro' moral Virtue z or ſerve to. pro- 
mote ſome temporal Advantage; or to guard againſt 


ſome temporal Diſadvantage, the Point before us is 


clear : Things are then determin'd for our Good 


and the Uſe of our Liberty is reſtrain'd in thoſe Caſes 


in which we may otherwiſe turn it againſt ourſelves. 
To this we may add, that if there be in human Ns- 


ture a ſtrong Appetite of Freedom, ( as indeed there 1s) 


yer ſtill no moral Pleaſures can ariſe from the Exerciſe 
of ſuch a Freedom. The SatisfaRtion of having made 
a Choice on trifling Conſiderations is irſelt rrifling ; 
Bur ro' confider, that whilft we at, we pay an Obe- 
 dience to an all-good and an all-wiſe Being, this can- 
not but miniſter tous a Pleaſure indeed : And we ſhall 
reap a Satisfattion from the Conſciouſneſs. of obeying 
God vaſtly ſuperior to any Thing we can gain by gratt- 
ſying. ourſelves. E320 


ns we woe & ad aac on. a 
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\'To go on; it is alledg'd, in the _—_ that 
to give us poſitive Commands, is to hazard, without 
any Neceſſity our eternal Concerns. And as God can- 
not puniſh us for neglecting thoſe Things which have 
no Worth or Value in themſelves, fo it 1s equally im- 
fible he ſhould give us any Precepts in relation to 
them, | V. p. th FEI Tak | 
But I would delfire to know, whether Obedience 
to the Will of God be not a moral and neceſſary Dy- 
ty : If it be fo, rhen Diſobedience muſt be eſſentially 
wrong and puniſhable; and Men incur the Divine 
Difpleaſure, not by negleQting a Thing indifferent, 
bur diſobeying a Divine Command. : The Caſe there- 
fore is not fairly ſtated in the Objeftion. The doing 
or forbeafing Things indifferent, are nor the Terms of 
Salvation: It is plac'd- on quite another Foot, viz, 
An Obedience to the Will of God : This ſurely is 
by no means unneceſſary ; becauſe it 1s in its own Na- 
rure and eternally unfir, that thoſe ſhould enjoy the 
Divine Favour, who are regardleſs of the Divine 
Pleaſure. £2 

How far' God's Will reaches in this regard, is, or 
may be known by us certainly ; for nothing can be 
to us a Matter of Duty, which is plac'd beyond our 
Knowledge. But then, if we wilfully neglect to in- 
form ourſelves z or being inform'd, perverſly diſpute 
the Point, we a& difagreeably to that Relation in 
which we ſtand tro God ; and the Miſeries which we 
incur thereby, do not ariſe from the Will of a capri- 
cious or unkind Being, bur the unalterable Determi- 
nations of infinite Wiſdom and Goodnels. 

There remains bur one Thing farther to be con- 
ſider'd under this Head, viz. That to give Men po- 
fitive Precepts muſt place themin a worſe Condition, 
than if they were only ſubjeRt ro the Law of Na- 
ture. Thoſe who have no other Law, can be judg*d 
by that alone; and therefore cagnot hazard the Favour 


of "God by a Diſregard to Things indifferent. 
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'The Obje&ion is built op this Principle, vis. that 
our Condition muſt be neceffarily either worſe or bet- 
ter, in proportion as our Obligations' are of a preater 
of leſs Extent ; thoſe being ſuppos'd the happieſt who 


have leaſt to do, and feweſt Duties to difcharge. If 


this extravagant Principle be admitted, then muſt we aſ- 
ſert, that the wiſeſt and greateſt Men are more unhappy 
than the meaneſt and moſt illiterate ; becauſe rheir Cir- 
' cumſtances and Views of Things will proportionably 
encreaſe their Duties ; and ſeveral Points will be ta 
"them obligatory, from which the Condition of other 
Perſons might excuſe them. From hence ir follows, 
that as Improvement in Wiſdom and Knowledge is a 
Mis orrune ;' and Men's Happineſs confiſts, nor in 
knowing, but being ignorant, ſo thoſe Bettigs which 
know L 4 leaſt, (and therefore are moſt free from 
Religious Obligations ) are moſt happy. Let our Ad- 
yerſaries purſue this Concluſion, and prefer, ' if they 
pleaſe, the Condition o; Brutes before that of Men : 
Theſe Creatures, as they are incapable of any Obli- 
gations, ſo can they run no Hazards. END 

\ Intruth, our Happineſs is not impair'd, but encreas'd 
by the Extent of our religious Knowledge. If our 
Obligations are from hence enlarg'd, the Advantages 
which will ariſe from anſwering theſe Obligations muſt 


te proportionable: And the Rewards of Obedience 


| will always ballance the Puniſhmenrs of Diſobedience. 
I have noted already, That abfolure Submiflion to 


the Divine Will is a neceſſary Durv. The Trial 


and Exerciſe therefore of this Submiſſion cannot place 
us in a worſe State thanthe Exerciſe of any other Du- 
ty. Ir ſerves to improve and better us, and t6 render 
| ys more fit Qbjets of Favour, SOLE: 

Still the Argument will be ſtronger, if the Mar- 
ters in which our Obedience 1s try'd ſhall Ikewiſe 
hep forward the common interefts of Virtne; if rhey 
are Fences againſt Temptations; apr to ſurgeſt to i $ 
proper $cntiments z ory In any other reſpect, coriquce 
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.t9. the Improvement of, a virtuous Temper. If this 

be the. Cale, then Precepts of this Kind ſerve not to 

hazard, bur. to ſecure and facilitate our Salvation ; and 

10..ncgl&& them when given, is to deſert the Intereſts 

of that Virtue, they are intended to ſupport. 0 _ 

.. I am carried ons by this Remark to conſider a fourth 

.OQbjzeQion, alledg'd by our Author, viz. That poſi- 

tive Precepts are prejudicial to the real Intereſts of Vir- 

| tue.;z, and lead the, way to the groſſeſt and moſt ſenfleſs 

Superſtition. The Objection is thus ſtated p.. 141- 

.<. Ir is certain that the Mind may be overloaded as well 

« as the Body: And the more it is taken up with the 

.*« Obſervation of _'Things which are not of a moral 

& Nature, the leſs. will the able ro attend to thoſe 

« that arg; which requiring the Application of the 

& whole Man, can neyer be rightly perform'd, while 

$ the Mind, by laying ſtreſs on other Things, is 

«© giyerted from attending on them ; eſpecially if it be 

« confider'd, thar . Superſtition, .if once ſuffer'd ro 

© mix with Religion, will always be gaiving Ground. 

& If Reaſon 1s to. be heard ;. no unneceſſary Things 

;« will be admitted; but, if it be not, where ſhall we 

« Fop 0. E-oops are once brought to believe that 

.« ſuch Thingsare good for any Thing, they will be 
,« apt to. believe that they are goods for all Things.” 

.... Two Things are, here aſſerted; 1. That poſitive 

Precepts muſt overload the Mind, and draw it off from 

_ attending to Things of a moral Nature. . 2. That 

they . introduce. Superſtition; becauſe, if Men arc 

_ brought to believe that theſe Things [ 5. e, poſitive 

Inſtitutions. ] are good for any Thing, They will be 
apt. to. believe they are good forall Things, * _ 

With reference to the former Part of the ObjeRion, 

it muſt indeed be own'd that real Virtue and Religion, 

' may 1n certain Caſes, be prejudiced by ritual and ce- 

. remonious Performances. This ill Conſequence muſt 

. ariſe, when they are cither roo numerous ; or elſe, 

when they are nor properly expreſſive of that Reli- 

gion they are pretended to ſupport ; or, laſtly, when 

I 4 _ they 
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they are fot ſuited ro the State and Conditionof thofe 
Perſons on whom they are impoy'd. Bur if pofitive 
Tnſtitutions may, in ſome Caſes, be prejudicial, doth 
it follow, they muſt therefore be ſo in all ? Are Fire and 
Warer abſolutely uſclefs and - miſchievous, becauſe in 


_ certain Circumſtances the worſt Conſequences have ari- 


ſen [rom them? In like manner, poſitive Inſtitutions 
may be of real Service in ſome Cates, whateyer Incon- 
veniencjes may poſſibly ariſe in others; for the Preju« 
dice they may occaſion, doth by no means ariſe from 


hence, that they are poſitive, but from another quite 


different Conſideration. ; 


 Lerusadmir, that rhe Mind may be overloaded; and 


that too much Shew and Ourſide may divert us 
from attending to Matters of more Importance. W hat 
then ! Is nothing of this Kind ro be allow'd-of ;” and 
muſt we reje& the Uſe, becauſe Inconveniencies' will 
ariſe from the Abuſe of it ? Our Author: indeed aſſerts, 
« That Things of a moral Nature require the Appli- 


& cation of the whole Man, and therefore” can never. 


<« be rightly perform'd whilft the Mind, by laying 
<« Streſs on other Things, 1s diverted from atrend- 
<«. ing to them.” To which we reply, That alrho* 


| the Matrer of poſitive Inſtitutions be nor, as to- its 
Nature, moral, yer Obedience ro them, when com- 


manded by God, 'is ſo; and the Streſs which is, or 


ought to' be laid on them, does not regard their mere 


Matter, ( which is'confeſs'd ro bein itſelf” indifferent) 
but the Will and Authority of the Impoſer; from 


 whenceit follows, that the Mind is fo far from being 


diverted, by Inſtitutions of rhis Kind, 'from attending 
ro moral Duty, that the right Obſervation of thenvim- 
plies and requiresa ſtrict Attention to it. To which 


may be added farther, that poſitive Tnſtiturions them- 
ſelves may have a dire&t View to Morality or Religi- - 


on; They may be of ſingular Uſe and Service'this 
Way ; and conſequently, they are ſo far from being - 
WT” DET: | _ effentially 
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effentially injurious, that ſomerhing of this Kind may 
be highly neceſſary ro ſupport it. wy AER 
To make this more evident, I ſhall obſerve, that 
no Religion hath ever yer ſubfiſted in Fa& withour 
ſome Inſtirutions. Mere Natural Religion, withour 
any thing inſtituted of any Kind, 1s nothing byr 
Idea, and hath no Exiſtence but in the Mind. Where 
God hath not been pleas'd ro make Appointments of 
this - Nature, -Mea have done it for themſelves ; and 
hence *tis that ſuch Inſtirutions have been liable co 
the ſame Imperte&tions to which Men themſelves are 
ſubje&R. Yer, however frequently they have err'd in 
their particular Determinations, their Judgment con- 
cerning the general' Point is unqueſtionable ; and the 
Argument to be drawn from hence hath all that-Force, 
which general, — 1 may ſay, uatverſal Conſent can 

ive it. © . | 
p Let it be obſery'd, in the next place that one great 

Pointof Religion, is, The Worſhip of the Supreme 
Being. - Now, admitting that the Excellency of re- 
ligious Worſhip will depend on the inward Senſe of 
the Worſhipper, yer ſtill, this Worſhip itfelf cannor 
be perform'd without ſomething external. Ir requires 
Rires and Ceremonies of ſome Kind or other. It implies 
not only an inward Senſe of the Divine PerfeRions, and 
of our Engagements to the Supreme Being, but likewiſe 
ſuch an-outward Expreſſion ot it, that the reſt of Man- 
kind may be Witneſfles- of our Piery. But can this 
be done without any Rites at all? Are Men iati- 
mately conſcious to each other's Thoughts; or, are 
they capable of knowing them, otherwiſe than they 
are reveal'd by ſomerhing external! As well mighc 
we reaſon and diſcourſe with each other, without the 
Ule-of Signs, as expreſs our Piery, in the preſent 
Caſe, without ſomething external. _ 

Ir may be noted farther, that as external Rites are 
neceſſary, as being Expreſſions of our inward: Metye 
7 EL. HUD; | ” 
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fore they likewiſe; uſeſul-to..;ſtrengrhen, Ls ch. 


this Piety Irfel. I'do.by, no. means atrm, that Rites, of 


every kind are ſerviceablein this Cale. A,vrong Choice 
may indeed be made... But what I-maintain, is this; 
Rites, when, facly choſen, may becomay the +Signs, of 
lomn<tiing internal 3 -and.when. they, are ſo,; the, right 
Uſe of them wall ſuggeſt thoſe. Sentiments of which 
they are the Signs, Thus , it, happens in. other 

es. likewiſe: Words, whether {poken.or, written, 
have no necefſary ConneQion with Ideas,. nar are 
they naturally ſagnificaot.; Bu, yer,. when:the. Senſc 
of them, is once determig'd by. Ules they ſuggeſt to 


us. the Ideas. they are delign'd..to repreſents aod, be- | 


come uſeful Fea in. the Exerciſe of our op lpard 
Reaſ oning. 


I hope it may, appear-from.. this kind. of, arguing, 
that poſitive Inſtitutions are not Incumbrances on real 
Nita and Religion ;. that. they do..nor..neceſlarily 
_ divert the Mind, from that, which js in, its own, Na- 

ture excellent; but may, when diſcreetly choſen, be- 
come ſerviceable to the beſt Eupoſes, Sil} it will 
be inſiſted, that whatever Uſe may 22 ſhbly.. be made 
of them, yet this 1s. ballanc'd by. Conſequences of 
another - Kind. It hath. been affirm'd, that. they 
lead the Way. to Superſtirion « For if.. Men. arc once 
& brought to believe that theſe Things are, good, for 
« any Thing, they, will be apt.to believe, thx they 
« are good for-all Things.” _ 
. In reply to this, Tet acknowledge that its 
difficuls .ro account for all the Follies of. Mankind, 
There .are no. Principles, however certain- or impor- 
tant, from which weak Men, may not pretend to draw 
bad Concluſions; , nor are, there, any Matters, how- 
ever. uſeful, which may not-be. applied, to. evi] Pur- 
poſes by the perverſe. The Queſtion therefore, in 
the preſent. Caſe, ought to. be, . Not, .W herher, weak 
| Perſons, may not ſomerimes make a.bad Ule. of po- 
firive Inſtitutions ; but, W herher ſuch laſtiemtions 
| 0 
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dg: of \ themſelves -lead to it 2 — Not, W hether Men 
may. nor, by-perverting theſe Inſtitutions, become 1u- 
perſtirivus3 bur, Whether the right Uſe of them doth, 


in irs own Nature, tend ro Superſtition. 


'"Our Author, who objeQs againſt poſitive Inſtiru- 
tions on this Faor, in another Place tells us, that 
Rebgion itſelf hath been made the Cauſe of Miſchief, 
and render'd deſtructive of the comman Welfare, 
To this purpoſe be obſerves ['p. 165. ] © Tho” we 
« cry up "the grear Advantage we have above other 
«. Animals in- being capable of - Religion, yer thoſe 
* Animals we deſpiſe for the' Want of it, herd moſt 
&© {ocally together, &c.”"' ---- And a'terwards, «« Men, 


 $ the? they cannot ſubſiſt but in- Society, and have 


«© Hands, Speech, and Reaſon ro qualify them forthe 
Bleſſing of it above all other Animals; nay, what 


& is more, 'have Religion, defign'd to unite them in” 


«the firm: Bonds of Love and Friendſhip, and to 
<< engage them to vie with one another in all good 
& Offices; and the good natur'd Laity too have, at 
« a vaſt Expence, hir'd Perſons to -inculcate theſe 
«-2enerous Nations; yer, alas! in ſpite of all theſe 
« Helps and Morives, Religion has been made, by 
© theſe-very Perfons, a Pretence to render Men ur= 
* {oclable, fierce, and cruel, and ro atrevery thing 
« deſtructive ro the common Welfare. '* What then; 
muſt all Religion therefore be diſcarded ? One mighe 
be rempted to ſuſpeR that. theſe are our /.uthor's Sen- 
riments ; {or he intraduces his RefleQions in this Place 
by  intimating, that: Animals which want Rehgion are 


in” berter Circumſtances than thoſe which have it. Bur, 


whatever this Gentleman may think of the Matrer, 
it will be difficult- to perſuade - Mankind to part with 
their Religion on this Score. They will be apt ro 


imagine. that theſe Miſchiefs ariſe rather from the 


"Want of inward Religion, than' the having it ; and 


*culkttvating Religion, than diſcarding It. 
JOY | Yet 


conſequently, rhat this is a ſtron ;er Argument for 
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"Yer be this as it will; as to the Caſe of poſitive 
Inſtitutions I muſt obſerve, that they ' do not of 
themſelves Tead ro Superſtition. * This conſiſts in laying 
greater Streſs on Matters "which'reſpe&t Religion, or | 
are ſuppos'd todo ſo, than. they can bear: Whitft 
therefore Men 'confider Things as they really are, no 
Superſtition” can ariſe. To oblerve poſitive Inſtitutions 
23s ſuch, is to a& agretably to the Nature of Things; 
it gives then their juſt and proper Weight ; and * con- 

\ ſequent]y, is neither faperftirious in itſelf,” nor hath | 
it the leaſt Terndency 'that Way: And to obſerve } 
them as appointed by God, - when they have in fat 
been fo appointed, is wadirsr y tm of as they really. 
are; it 'aſcribes to them-juſt ſo much as Things ſo 
conſider'd, demand ; and therefore muſt be highly fir- 
cm auw=x.. RTE TH Wert. 

With reference to this Point, . Men betray their 
Superſtition principally. in theſe Three Caſes, viz. 
Either by conſidering 'Things which are merely Po- 
firive, as excellent in themſelves, and in their own 
Nature Moral; Or elſe, by conſidering Inſtitutions 
merely Human, as Divine ; Or, laſtly, by laying roo 

| great Weight on any Inſticutions, whether Human 
or Divine. And it muſt be confeſs'd that Men have, 
at different Times, err'd in each of theſe reſpes, 
However, is this a Reaſon why God ſhould give us 
no poſitive Inſtirutions at -all ? ? I 
5 Our Author, I have obſerv'd, chuſes the Aftrma- 
tive, and builds on this Principle, © that if Men are 
& broughe to believe that poſitive Inſtiruttons are 
& good for any Thing, they will be apt to believe 


& they are good for all Things.” They will be apt r 
to believe this : ---- But from whence doth this Apt- JF , 
: neſs, this Tendency to Superſtition! ariſe ? ---- From FF «: 
the Nature of poſitive Inſtitutions? By no mean; }F «| 
for poſitive Inſtitutions, as ſuch, do not lead us to F-2 
think them Moral; Human Inſtitutions, as Human, | 3 


do not lead us to think them Divine; and, admitting 
ins that 


*- 4 
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that poſitive Inſticurions' are good for ſomething, ic 
doth by no means follow, nor doth it ſeem to follow, 
that they muſt be good for all Things.  _ _ 


- The Caſe-is plain enough from our Author's own. 
State of it. © If, fays he, Men are brought to be- 


6 lieve that poſirive Inſtitutions are good for any 
« Thing, They will be apt to- believe, that they are 


« good for all Things. ” This Error arifes purely 


from themſelves, and the fad Corruptions they give 
way to. They are willing to compound Matrers at 
the eaſieſt Rate: and becauſe the outward Ceremo- 
nies of Religion are more eaſily gone thro', than in- 
ward and fincere Piery, they endeavour to make theſe 
Performances ſerve inſtead of it.” A fatal Error this, 


no doubt, and ſuch as rakes -off from all the Worth - 


and Value of theſe Performances themſelves. Bur if, 
in order to avoid this Conſequence, all polirive Inſti- 


Y tutions were diſcarded, would this at all mend the . 
S Matter ? Would there be leſs Impiety, or lefs Super- 
ſtition than. there is at preſent?. I believe not: By 


giving up thefe Our-guards of Religion, we cannot 


long preſerve the inward Senſe of it; for Natural Re- 


ligion never yet ſubſiſted without-ſomerhing of Inſti- 


tuted. And as to Superſtition, pray how 1s this en- | 
tirely remov'd by diſcarding Inſtitutions? May-we 
not ſhew as. much Superſtition by an unreaſonable. 
Avoiding, as by a groundleſs and fond Practice of cer- _ 


tain Things?. Is not This, to lay greater Streſs on an 
Omiſhon, than rhe Nature of the Thing will bear; 


and conſequently, Is not this a real Inſtance of Su- 


perſtition-: 

One thing more I muſt note on this Occaſion, viz. 
that Men may as really diſcover Superſtition in the 
Practice of Moral Duties, as the Performance of In- 
ſtirured. For, if Superſticion implies the laying greater 
Streſs on any Matters relating to Religion, than they 
can reaſanably bear, then in all thaſe Caſes where Men 
over-rate any moral Performances, and make one Duty 

Re , EY ſupply 
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ſupply the room of others, they are really ſuperſtitious, 
Bur is. this an imaginary or. groutidleſs Suppofition ? 
_ Haye we not daily. [nſtancey of, Perſonsz. who bape.to 
_ .ortone for :thtir Mifcarriages in_ one: Kind by #1 *x- 
raordinary Rigour in others! Is not + Benevolence; 
and; Good-narure itſelf ſometimes made the Whole of 
Religion; + -- To cover every other Defect, and tg 
ſupply the Want of every other Virtue ? Pray what 
is this, but a Superſtition in Morals? Whar then; 
Muſt Morality therefore be diſcarded, and to avoid 
Superſtition, muſt we run ourſelves into Profaheneſs? 
No certainly z "This is an Error.4n the worſt Extrzam, 
and' will be follow'd by Conſequences Ten thouſand 
times more dangerous than the worſt Kind of *Superſti- 
cnn cn Bed Ro INS. NS i Rs | 
I muſt grant indeed, that 44 opens is bad, and ' 


Ir as well as we can; 


. - 


Inſtituted, Ware. mw 52h 1 oeÞs query 
» Iy ſhort, there is but: one way of doing this to 


ſhall appear to be the Divine Will from either Con- 
ſideration, we muſt adhere to it inviolably ; What- 
ever cannot be prov'd on this Foot, is no Partof 
Religion. This is the general Rule, ro- which we 
muſt add Nothing, and from which we muſt dimi- 
| niſh Nothing. To do: the one is Superſtition, to do 
acony ce laghty. oO 197 oor 
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Whether Natural and Reveal'd Rel:- 

gion be neceſſarily one and the ſame; 

' and if not, Wherein the gover Dife 
tinttion between them doth conſiſt. 


{7% 


T HIS Queſtian naturally ariſes-from the two laſt, 


. and will receive a Determination from conſider- 


ing what may reaſonably be offered on thoſe former 


Heads... .If the: Law, or Religion of Nature be ab- 


folutely perfect ;-and-if it! be -immurable in ſuch a 


Senſe-as to. be incapable either of ' Addition or Dimi- 
nution, we muſt, ] think, conclude (as our Author 
does) © That Natural and Reveal'd Religion are one 


_ «. andthe fame; that they differ only as to the Man- 


«© ner of their being communicated ; [| p. 3. ] and 
«< that Chriſtianity, tho' the Name be ot a later Date, 
« muſt be as old and extenſive as human Nature.” 
[ p.-4. ] Bur, on the other Hand, If the Law or 
Religion of Narure be nor abſolutely perfet; nor 
immurable in that Senſe in which our Author con- 
rends 1t is, then we ſhall be obliged to take the other 


Side of the Queſtion, and to maintain that they differ 


from each other, as well with regar4 to the Subje& 
Matter of each, as the Way and Manner of their 
being made known to us. 


But 
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But however, tho' our Author bethus far regular in R. 
his DedudGtion,. whilſt he infers the entire Unity of. th 
Natural and Reyeal'd Religion, fromthe abſolurs Per-. &« 
'fetion and- Immurabiliry of the fortnety. yet-L can- cc 
not ſee why, upon the whole of this Scheme, heſhoyld << 
be led to take any Notice of this Conclufton at all. It 
is the great Deſign of his Book to prove, 'That there. 
neither hath been, nor can be any. Revelation. If this 
be ſo, then what Occaſion is there for inſiſting, thar 
Natural and Reveal'd Religion muſt be the ſame ? What 
Occafion-for ſuppoſing aa Point, , which, upon hits Ptin- 
ciples, he muſt ſappoſe ; and which it is his. great Pur- 

_ poſe to overthrow ? It muſt ſeeth odd to every Byſtand- 
er, that this Gentleman ſhould concern . himſel{. with 
proving ſuch extraordinary. Points as theſe, « "That Na- 
« tural and Reveal'd Religion are one and the ſame; ” 
and, © That Chriſtianity is as old as the Creation,” 
whilſt his real Sentiments molt apparently are, That there 
15 no ſuch Thing as ReyeaVd.Religion; ;andthat Chriſ- 
tianity in particular is a groſs Impoſture. For, the Gentle- 
man who here maintains that Natural and Reveal'd Reli- 

| gionare one as to.Matter, in otherPlaces contends as hear- 

| tily, that there is but. one Way,one Method of diſcover- 

| x ing Religion, viz. by the Uſe of our natural Faculties, 

P- F+ It thisbe true, then we canlearn Nothing from 

Revchtion at all; andif Nothing can be learn'd from 

it, then it is to all Intents and Purpoſes no Revelation. 

" The Truth is, The Gentleman did not care to ſpeak 

out at once, He hath endeavour'd therefore to, draw 

| his Readers on gradually, At firſt he play'd faſt and. 

looſe with the Notion of the Law of Nature :, which 

; Poiat being, as he thought, ſuthciently obſcur'd, he 

proceeded to, ſhew, that this Law muſt be abſolutely. 

perfect, if. ſo, it muſt be immutable, incapableof Addi- 

| tion or; Niminution ; and conſequently, Nothing can - 

| be requir'd in Time which did, not equally oblige al- : 

ways. From hence he infers, that there can be no « 

Manner of Difference between Natural and Reveal'd 

Religion 5 


N 
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Religion : Hetells us, that both having the ſame End, 
their Precepts muſt be the ſame; and © Thar they 


« muſt preſcribe.the- ſame Means, ſince thoſe Means 


_— 
J C 


« which at one Time promote human Happineſs, equal- 


« ]y promote it at all Times.” p. '104. Beyond this he 
attempts to poyes farther, That every Man knows, or 
may .cafily know all that this abſolutely perfet Law 
of Nature contains under it ; ——- That a Revelation 
therefore 1s entirely needleſs ; -— Thar this Revelation 
cannot make any Thing more clear than it was before ; -- 
That, as on the one Hand, there is none Occaſion for 
a Revelation, ſo there can be no ſufficient Proof that 
ſuch a Revelation hath ever been made ar all; That the 
Pretences to it have given Birth to many monſtrous 
Opinions and Practices, to which a wiſe and good Being 
could never poſhibly afford Occaſion : In ſhort, Thar 
Superſtition and Immorality cannot be avoided on any 
other Foot, than by adhering entirely. to Natural Reh- 
gion, and diſcarding all Pretences whatſoever to Re- 


by 


velation, _ | SERIF FR | 
Had this Scheme been open'd all at once, and ſer 


forth in expreſs Words at firſt, it would have ſhock'd 


almoſt every Reader, and have prevented thoſe Impreſ- 
ſtons, which ir was our Author's Deſign to make. This 
oblig'd him to. ſpeak ſometimes with Reſerve ; ſome- 
times to make Suppoſlitions contrary to the very Scheme 
he would jnculcate z and ſometimes even to acknow- 
ledge the Reality of that Revelation he would diſprove. 
There is none other way than this, of accounting for 


his-Condu& on certain Occaſions; for I cannot by any. 


Means think, that he erred in this reſpe& caſually, or 
did not ſee that he had really acknowledged or ſuppo- 


ſed what, on his Principles as explain'd in other Places, 


he was oblig'd neither ro acknowledge nor ſuppoſe... 


The latter Part of the foregoing Scheme ſhall be 
examined hereafrer in its proper Place; at preſent, |.am. 


 concerned' to ſearch, Whether Natural and Reveal'd 


Rel I- | 
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Religion, if a Revelation there be, muſt be neceſſarily 


* - 


one and the ſame. Sk T 
\ The Negative, I conceive, will appear from hence; 

Thar God may, if he pleaſes, iſſue our Commands, 
which are not built on the moral Reafons'of "Things ; 
that he may give us pofirive 'precepts,' Which Precepts 
cannot be given us otherwiſe than by Revelation : For 
Natural Religion, as our 'Author himſelf contends, in- 
cludes Nothing of a poſitive Nature. If therefore Pre- 
Ccepts of this kind may be given us; and fach cannot 
be given by God, unleſs reveal'd ;' then the” Matrer 
o* Revelation may be in ſome Reſpects different fron 
the Matter of Natural Religion. If the one may con- 
tain Points not contain'd under the other," It is evident 
beyond Diſpute, that rhe one may fo far differ from 
the other ; or, to vary the Expreſſion # little,” That 
Natural and Reveal'd Religion are iot neceſſarily one 
and the ſame. Thus far I think ir clear they may be 
different: Whether they really are'foor not, isano« 
ther Queſtion,. and to be determined by other Argu+ 
ments. _ To which Purpoſe I ſhall obſerve, = 
_ T. That it might on ſeveral Accounts be expected, 
if God ſhould'ever vouchſafe ts a Revelation of his 
Will, it would contain in it ſome Matters of a poſi- 
tive Nature; and conſequently, ſuch as are' not Mat- 
ters of Natural Religion. And, Weg” 

2. "That every Revelation, whether real or preten- 
ded, which hath ever been offered us, harh aQually 
andin fat contained ſuch Points. Shs, WF 

As to the former, I muſt obſerve, That if God 
ſhould ever vouchſafe us any Revelation of his Will, 
it might reaſonzbly be preſum'd his firſt Care would 
be to impreſs on Men's Minds a deep Senſe of this 
fundamental Point, viz. of his 'own ſupreme Domi-- 
nion and Authority over us. His Right ro pive us 
#4ny Commands at all muſt be built on this ; and there- 
fore a quick Senſe of it is by no Means a ſlight Mat- 
rer,, but a Point of the” utmoſt Importance to us. WO 

OW 
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ing nothing but Matters of a purely moral Nature ? 
This ſurely cannot be maintained on - our Author's 
Principles, - who aflerts in ſome Places, that Matters of 
this. Kind being excellent in themſelves, are equally ob- 
ligatory, Whether God ſhall command them. or no. If 
this be. true, and Mea are really obliged to certain Ac- 
tions irom the Nature of, 'T bings, without conſidering 
them as the Will of God, I cannot for my Life ſee 
how the Performance of them is an Expreſſion of our 
Obedience.to him, How do we expreſs any Regard 
ro his Authority, or acknowledge his Dominion at all, 
whilſt in every Article we perform nothing, which 
we.were. not equally concerned to perform, and which 
we would not equally have perform'd, tho' God ſhould 
be ſuppoſed entirely. unconcerned about it? 
_ The Caſe indeed is ſomewhar different upon my 
Principles. ..I have endeavoured to deduce all . moral 
Obligation from the Will of God. Oa this Foot vir- 
tuous: Performances will be Acts of Obediencerto him z 
and conſequently, Acknowledgments of his Autho- 
rity. , But then, as our.Obligarion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
muſt. be built .qn the Will of God, fo a Senſe of his 
Authority muſt be impreſſed. on us in the firſt Place; 
otherwiſe we ſhall perform Acts of moral Virtue upon 
Principles which will not make them Inſtances of Obe- 
dience 5 we ſhall perform them merely, becauſe we like 
ro doſo.; andif. welik'd to do the contrary, we mighr 
as eaſily beled todoit. Now, as in Commands pure- 
ly. poſitive, we have none other Reaſon to determine 
us, but the Will of the wiſe Preſcriber, ſo by our 
Obedience we do the moſt fully expreſs our Senſe of 
his; Authority. To give Men ſuch Commands there- 
fore, is a, proper Tryal or Exerciſe of their Obedi- 
ence ; it ſervesto impreſs on them, and to cultivatein 
them a Senſe of God's ſupreme Authority : and con» 
ſequently, as ſomething of this Kind is expedient in or- 
der to lay the Foundation of our Obedience more 


K 2 firmly, 
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how: may this be done moſt effeually £ By preſcrit- 
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firmlyy ſo ir might be prefum'd, if God ſhould ever 
vebaiſe' is «ReveliGon of his Will, fome Precepts 
of this Nature would be given ws. 

- It will be vam to Medze, 'Fhar this 15 to command 
for comthanding Sake, and to deprive Men of their 
Liberty / without any View, End or Reafon whatfo- 
ever. Thisis frequently afftirm'd by our Aathor; but 
with how little Fuſtice, we ſhallſee immediarely. Thus 
much - indeed muſt be own'd-(and I have noted it 
heretofore) that as the Marter of ſuch poſitive Com- 
mands muſt bein its own Nature indifferent, fothere 
can be ro ſuch Reafon for the particular Command, as 
ſhall -thake it abſolutely necef{ary tobe given ; yer tilt, 
there may be a general Reafon why fomerhing of this 
Kind ſhould be injoined. And for this it would be 
ſufficient to alledge, had we nothing elfe- to! offer, 
Thar! whilſt it exerciſes our Obedience, it cultivares 
m our -Minds a Senſe of the Divine Authority. This 
ſurely ts an Endnot unworthy of Regard. © For tho' 
the A& preſcribed 'be in 'irtelf- indifferent,” yer rhe 
Obedience ſhewn by performing it 1s moral, and the 
End promoted by the Exerciſe of this Obedience ex- 
eellent. | Tr habituates us to a Senſe of our abſolute 


Dependance on the ſupreme Being ; and conſequently, 


hath” a general Influence on the Praftice of all our 
retigfous Duties. os dnt lug 

A ﬀecond Reaſon why we might reaſonably expeR, 
if God ſhould grant us Revelation, it would contain 
fome Marters of & poſitive Kind, ſhall be This; Pre- 
ceprs of this Nature may ferve tro-promote the Unifor- 
miry and better Order of outward Religion. What 
F deſign in this Place, hath a principal Regard to re- 
ligious Worſhip ;; which, however plain and certain a 
Duty it may be in general, yet the particular Manner 
of performing ir, cannot be ſo' eafily derermined, if 
gt all 7 © 4 | 


I arr not here concerned about the ſeveral inward 


man' 


Adts of Devotion. Theſe may bt diſcovered by hu- 
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man Reaſon in the fame Way thit the Neceſhity of 


Devotion in general is diſcovered. 'Fhe Point ar pre- 
ſent is of a different Nature. It relates ro the out- 


ward Forms and Rites of Worſhip. To determinetheſe 


ſurely a Matter of ſome Conſequence : And tho? it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed, that there are various Ways in 


. which they may be determined with equal Advantage ; 


and conſequently, thar it is-1n itſelf indifferent which 
Way: they. be derermined; yet it is by no means 1n- 
different whether they be at all determined any way. 

- Tr hath been obſerved under the former Chaprer, 
that publick Worſhip cannot be performed without 


ſome Rites and Ceremonies: To which I ſhall add 


Here; that Order and Decency muſt require likewiſe, 
that the ſame Ceremonies ſhould be obſerv'd by all ; 
atleaſt, where ſeveral Perſons are at the ſame Time, and 
Jointly cancerned in the ſame Kind of Worſhip. This 
1s ſo very apparent, that I ſhall not give myſelf the 
Trouble of a Proof : Forto aflert the contrary, -15 
to maintain, either that Uniformity doth not -contrti- 


bute to Order, or that Order is of no Conſequence in 
the publick Worſhip of God: 'He who can diſpute 
either of theſe Points is nat to be argu'd'with, Now 


if thisbe allowed, then there ought to be ſome Rule, 


which all who join themſelves in publick Worſhip are 
concerned to follow ; and how ſuch a Rule may be. 


ſufficiently eſtabliſhed is the Queſtion. 
_ ._ Our Author perhaps will rell us, That the Fitneſs 


of the Thing is the Rule z/ and farther, that this Rule 
is enforced on us by our common Rea{on, Very well: | 
But then it 'defervesto be conſidered at the ſame time, 


that rhere may be ſeveral Rites equally ſuitable ro rhe 


Worſhip we are to pertorm. If this ſhall prove the. 


Caſe, the Firneſs of the Thing can be no Rule art all ; 
for where ſeveral Things are equally fir, there ir 1s 
impoſſible to make a Choice from the mere Confide- 
ration of Fitnels; and conſequently, we muſt have 
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Recourſe to ſomething elſe in order: to' fix and derers 
0825-2 bo EO 199 Cap oto4s oh © 1 cantons aching 
If our Author ſhall reply, 'That in' Caſes where 
jr is entirely. indifferent what Men chuſe, 'each 
Man 'hath a Right to determine tor himſelf ; "This 
might be ſaid with ſome Shew, were the Thing” of 


private Concern, But as we are now ſpeaking, not . 


concerning the Rites ot private W orſhip, but of pub. 
| lick, ſo I conceive the Caſe is widely different : For, 
in this Caſe Uniformity requires that the Rites uſed 
by different Perſons ſhould be the ſame':” But "can 
Uniformity be maintain'd on this Foot ? * Or rather, 
were every Thing left ro private Choice, would there 
not bealmoſt as many different Rites as there are dif- 
ferent” Men ? REES! > 1238994009 98, 

_ Or, if to guard againſt this inconvenienceit be af- 
firm'd, that ſuch Matters. ought to be determined by 
our Superiars; I muſt fo far agree as to allow, that 
this may properly be done, where nothing' of this 
Kind is determined by any higher Power.” But then 
it ſhould be remembred, that it Determinations may 
be made, and Things of this Nature may be preſcribed 
to us. by our Superiors, ſurely God hath art equal 
Right to do the ſame : And if it be upon ſeveral Ac- 
counts fit and proper that ſuch Matrers' ſhould be 
_ determin!d, I cannot- ſee why God may not. as reaſo- 
nably determine them as Man ; eſpecially ſince the Di- 
vine Authority is much more indiſputable, 'and ſuch, 
as muſt (if Men are thoroughly perſuaded of its being 
Divine) haye an infinitely greater weight with them. 
_ I am aware it. will be alledged ( for ir hath: feve- 
ri] Times been ſuggeſted” to us by this very Wri- 
ter) That eternal Diſputes may ariſe about Poſitive 
InjunRions; -- That. almoſt all the Quarrels-which 
have ever been about religious Matters have arifen 
from hence; --- That theſe have given Birth''to' Per- 
ſecution and Cruelty, and 'ro almoſt every Calamity 
which can happen, From whence our Author vI_e 
eds %; gat 
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have-it concluded, that every Thing. of this kind 
ſhould be thrown entirely out of. Religion ; and that 
aroF.g wg Being cannot .interpoſe in an Aﬀair, 


where his very Interpoſition muſt prejudice the Ends 
of Religion, itſelf. As I have not taken Notice of 
this Objefion any. where' elſe, I ſhall defire Leave 
to offer ſome: Remarks: on .it here. © 

. Ir 1s aſſerted in the ObjeRion, that almoſt all the 
Quarrels which | have ever happen'd about religious 
Matters, have related to things purely Poſitive, and, 
ariſen from the Determinatians. given concerning them, 
But then.I-muſt deſire ro know, how, and by what 
Means have they ariſen ? From their being really made 
and given _us by. God? This ought to be intended in 
the Objection ; For-if any thing elſe be meant by it, 
the Divine Interpoſition in Matters of this Nature is 
not affeRted in the leaſt, Bur this 1s ſo far from be- 
ing true, that ſuch Quarrels have ever ariſen from God's 
Determinations, that had Matters been ſo determin'd, 


and. acknowledg'd: on all. hands to, have been ſo, na. 


Quarrels, could probably have ariſen about them. For, 
however Men may frequently negle&R things which 
they. acknowledge ro be their Nuty, it is ſcarce ever 
ſeen. that they direaly and obſtinately oppoſe them. 
It ſeems rather that the Conſequences above-mention'd 
are owing to the Want. of a divine  Derermination, 
For if "That would probably. have compoſed Matters, 
the Calamities inſiſted on are not the EffeRs af Di- 
vine. Determination, but Human. SERRPS: WA 

\ The: Truth of the Cafe is plainly this : In order to 
enforce, poſitive InjunRtions more ſtrongly on the 
World, Thoſe who had not Credit or Pawer enough 
of their own to influence Manking, have pretended 
to a Divine Authority, which they really wanted. 
Such Pretences, we may eaſily. imagine, would 
ſomerimes be oppoſed with Vigour; and by how 
much the more they were oppoſed on the one hand, 
by ſo much the more eagerly would they be contended 
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for *þy - the -oppoſire Party. Hence ris that ſuch 
Quarrels have- ariſen. - Thofe who had no ſufficient 
Avthority= of + their own, were reſolved to carry their 
Point by bringing God into the Queſtion. The 
Conſequence ot this. is plain enough, - Nething 
could- be expected -to- ariſe, but birter Animofiry, 
Perſecurion, Cruelty, with every thing elſe which 
might ſerve to ſupport a weak and unjuſtrfiable Cauſe. 
Bur muſt this be charg'd' to- the: Account of 'Divine 
Poſitive InjunCtions ? - Is it nor owing entirely: to the 
Wickednefſs of Men, who have many times-profan'd 
God's Name, by making him the Author of ſuch 

things as have been the EfteAts of their own Folly? 
The Objeftion rhen amounts ro this, and this only; 
God cannot give us any Poſitive Precepts, however 
ſerviceable the giving' them may prove-to us, «+». be- 
cauſe wicked Men have ſometiines pretended his Au- 
thority; --- have prefcrib'd the moſt rrifling and ridi- 
culous Things, --- and enforc'd them on the World 


+ by all the Methods of Crueky and Terror: Or-if 


you pleaſe, "There 'can be no good Coiny-nor any 
Authority any where lodg'd of making ir current, -+- 
becauſe, this may ſometimes be counterteited, andthe 
Publick ſuffer by the Arrtifice of Impoſtors. i: 
*, Bur to rerurn to the direct Proof of the / Point 
before me. I have obferved, that the Decency-and 
' Order of Religious Worſhip ſeem to require ſome 
' Poſitive Inſtitutions t ——— Thar if nothing ofthis 
| kind be preſcribed by God, it muſt be done, either 
by each Man diſtinaly by. himſelf ;: or ele, by: our 
lawful Superiors. I have obſerved farther, thar if Mat- 
rers of this kind were entirely referr'd to each Man's 
private Diſcretion, there would: probably be almoſt as 
_ many different Rites as there are different Men's The 
_Confequence mult be, not only rhe Deſtrudtion of De- 
.cency and Order, but likewiſe of publick and joint Wor- 
ſhip itſelf ; For, Men cannot be faid to perform choſe Of- 
 kices jointly, in which they are found almoſt ay 
S RS bona = 
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differ from cach other. Nor can this be. done-ſo advan- 
tageouſly by our Superior; not only, becaule their Ay- 
thority, in Matters of this kind, will be ſometimes queſt1- 
on'd, and conſequently be ſa far ineffeRual,--bur likewiſe 


| becauſe the Exerciſe of ſuch a Power muſt be liable 


to: all thoſe Errors, to which Human Nature. itſelf is 
ſubjet. I think we may fairly conclude from hence, 
that in -Matters which have ſo immediate a Regard to 
Ged. himſelf, He would interpoſe, and give. Men 
ſome DireQions, if He ſhould ever interpoſe in an 
extraordinary Way at all ;--- That . He would ſettle 
certain Matters at leaſt in the Ceremonial of his own 
Worſhip; and afford: his Creatures the SatisfaQtion 
of thinking, that whilft they addreſs themſelves ro 


him, they do it in that way, which 1s upon all Ac- 
counts the beſt, becauſe preſcribed by that very Be- 


ing they worſhip.  - —. 
Fr 4 'To what hath been already offer'd I ſhall add a 


Third Argument, vis. We might reaſonably expe&t 
ſome Poſitive Inſtitutions, if God ſhould ever reyeal 


himſelf at all, for the better Promotion of inward and 
fincere Piety. I do ſuppoſe here, that inward and 


- fincere Piery is the Thing. which renders Men accepta- 


ble to God; and proportiqnably as they make great- 
e& Advances and Improvements this Way, fo . ſhall 
they obtain greater Degrees of Favour. This, doubt- 
lels, muſt be the main Point aim'd at by a Wiſe and 
Good Being, whenever He makes any extraordinary 
Maniteſtations of himſelf. ' A: Revelation therefore 
cannot . be deſighed merely ro lay greater Burthens 
upon. us3 Ir muſt be intended to give us a more 
exact, perfect, | and diſtin& View of what IS fit 
and proper to be dont; --- To enforce the Rule more 
ſtrongly; --- To'recommend it more powerfully ;. and 
fo put us in a better way, not only of aRing, but 
likewiſe of cultivating thoſe Habirs and Diſpoſations, 
which are of a moral or religious Nature. 


Now 
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| Now there are Two Ways. eſpecially in which. 
Poſitive Inſtitutions | may be, in this reſpect, ſe. 
viceable, rey 

1. By guarding us againſt 2a Temptations as we! 
may not be able to conquer eaſily, And, LY 

. By fuggening ro our Minds fuch Sentiments, as. 

are "of a moral or religious Nature, _ 2, 
© þ. there are certain Things which have hee gene». 
rally -abuſed, 'and human Frailty is ſuch, that it can» 
not well be expe&ed but they will be abuſed ; an In-. 
junRion thar Men ſhould abſtain entirely from theſe + 
things is by no means improper. And yer, if the. 
Abuſe be not abſolutely unavoidable, the InjunGtion 
will not be abſolutely neceſſary ; and conſequently, if. 
any thing of this kind ſhould ever be given us, it- 
muſt be Poſitive; there being nothing 1 in the nature 
of Things which can make an Abſtinence of this kind 
univerſally incumbent on us. In Matters of a Civil 
Nature we expe& ſuch DireQions from a Wiſe-and 
Good Governour. Why therefore might not the. 
like be hoped for from the All-wiſe Governor of the 
World, ſhould the Circumſtances of -Things make 
them fit and proper to be given? This Remark will. 
ſufficiently Juſtify ſeveral TInſticutions in the L.aw of 
Moſes; which being delivered to a particular. People, 
and - intended to guard them againſt ſuch Errors as 
they were more eſpecially expos'd to, are of ſuch a 
Nature as might reaſonably be expeed, ſhould God 
ever reveal to them any Laws at all. 

But the main Thing I would chuſe ro obſerve 
here, is, the Uſefulneſs of certain Inſtitutions, as they 
are capable of ſuggeſting to our Minds ſuch Sentiments 
asare of a moral'or religious Nature. Such Helps as. 
theſe would indeed be needleſs, if Men were perfect. 
both as to their intelle&ual and moral Capacities; if 
they were patient to attend, | and quick to diſcern the 
Fitneſs and Reaſon of Things; if they were always - 


maingful of what they once knew ; if they werediſpos' ; | 
0 
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of theimſelves to diſcharge their Duty - when known ; 
and, laftly, if no foreign Temprations were apt to draw 
them off from their good Purpoſes. © But this 1s far 
from being the preſent State and Condition of Human 
Nature. Men are-unapt to think and conſider ſuffi- 
ciently ; They are heedlels, forgetful ; expoſed ro num- 
berleſs Temptations; and, which is worlſe, they are 
exceeding liable to be ſeduced by them. In this View 
of things we need not only a Syſtem of moral Pre- 
cepts' ro dire& us, but likewiſe a' Scheme of moral 
Difcipline, by which theſe Precepts may be rendered 
more effe&tual. This we cannot ſo well fix and ſertle 
for ourfelves. Every one cannot fo eafily diſcern the 
remote Influence of' certain Things on their Virtue; 
or, if they could, yer they would not think them- 
ſelves concerned to practiſe Matters which are nor+ di- 
re& Inftances of Virtue. Beſides, rhat many Thihgs 
receive a Uſeſulneſs this way from the mere Will'of 
the 'Inſtitutor. Something of this Kind ' is apparent 
even in” civil Matters. The Seal is a Token of Con- 
firmation, which receives its Signification not from 
any thing in its own Nature, bur only the Appoint- 
ment of Laws. So likewiſe certain Things may be 
preſcribed by the Supreme Being, as Hints and Inti- 
mations of our Duty ; which ' being ſo preſcribed, 
ſhall obtain a Signification, and, in their Uſe, ſuggeſt 
thoſe RefleQions which are of the higheſt moral Im- 
portatice. © ebook hue 

' Shall any one then- affirm, that Matters of this 
Narure are utterly unworthy of God ;--- that becauſe 
they may not be in themſelves excellent, they muſt 
therefore be entirely uſeleſs ; --- that as ſuch, they muſt 
be excluded out of Religion ; and that God himſelf 
cannot impoſe them ? This Concluſion is fo abſolutely 
wrong, and judg'd to be ſo by all Mankind, that no 
Religion hath ever yer ſubſiſted, whether really or pre- ' 
tendedly reveal'd, which hath nor contain'din it ſomes» | 
thing of this Nature. Fe Te” OTST EM CE | 


The 
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+ The' feſt, -and- indeed the only reveal'd ' Precepr, 
which © Adoſes repreſents as giveu' to! our firſt | Paretes, 
in the very State of Innocence,. was of a Poſitive 
Kind ;' from the 'Viohtion of which, Sin entered into 
the World, and Death by :Sin. And in thofſe.Ma- 
nifeſtations which are ſaid to have been afterwards 
made to the Patriarchs, we find the fame. Noahiand 
Abraham awe Inſtances of this, too well known: to be 
diſputed. - As to rhe - Law. delivered: to the Fes, 
the Matter is ſo very plain, 'that bne QbjeQtion which 
our ' Author hath ſuggeſted to the' Diſadvantage 'of 
that Law is built. on this very Codtſideration : And 
in: Reference ro Chniſtianiry, 1 need not- prove, what 
every Chriſtian who knows his Religion ar all, ac- 
knowledges. | This Gentleman may, if he pleaſes, diſ- 
pute- whether any Thing of this: Kind ought origi- 
nally to have been preſcribed by our Religion ; bur, 
wherher it actually hath been ſo or not, cannot ſure 
þe queſtion'd. Amongſt the ſeveral Religions of the 
antient Gentiles, doth it appear that there was ever a 
One of them, which did not preſcribe ſome Marrers 
Poſitive, if thoſe Matters may be allowed to be Po- 
ſtive, which are not founded bn the. moral Reaſons 
of Things? In Fruth, they carried Matters of this 
Kind into Extremes ; | and whilſt they prerended to 
ſupport Religion, rhey.imur'd-1t : For, they nat only 
over-burthen'd true Piety by too numerous Cerema- 
nies, but frequently preſcrib'd ſuch as were really in- 
conſiſtent with/ it: - 'Yer-in theſe' Things: the preateſt 
Part of the Religion they raught conſiſted. They 
1magin'd that fcarce any Thing elfe' was pleaſing to 
God: And in this they agreed entirely in the gene- 
ral, however they mighr differ from each other as to 
the -particular Ceremonies they practiſed, To' come 
down lower; Do we not ſee the fame in the Reli- 
gion of Atahomet? And do not all the fccounts given 
us, concerning the ſeveral Religions ara Aer is 
702-094 260T 4444.7. 010-1e 
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tlie Heathens to this Day, confirm it likewiſe ? This 
is fo. well-known; that as I would nor trouble the 


| Reader with needleſs Proofs, ſo I preſume our Au-. 


thor,” who complains ſo much of the Superſtition of 
Mankind, will not expe& jt. How much ſoever we 


may differ from each other in our Sentiment on other | 
Points, yer T1 flatter my felf we ſhall eaftly agree in 
this Point of Fac. (One 


Bur if this once be admitted, then I muſt demand 
of this Gentleman, whether any One of all theſe ſeve- 
proceed from God im the Way 
of Revelation ? "If he ſhall anſwer me in the Aﬀir- 


mative; then the Point I have been hitherto contend- 


ing for, is allowed me ;_ and: certain Things may be, 


and aQually are Matters of Reveal'd\ Religion, which 


do not-belong to Natural.: But, if on the other hand, 
he ſhall anſwer in the Negative (zs the- main Deſign 


of -his Book manifeſtly ſhews he muff) then I may 


draw an Argument: from the Concurrence of Man- 
kind- in this one general Point, notwithſtanding their 
wide Difference from each other in Particulars ; and 
ſer the united Opinton -of the World-in 'all Ages of 
it, - againſt the particular Opinion of this ſingle Gentle- 
man. Bet (as this Gentleman is diſpoſed to think) that 
thofe-who have profeſſed any of theſe ſeveral Religi- 
ons, have either forged them, or given too eafy Credit ro 
Forgeries ; yet ſtill their Opinion, that Poſitive Precepts 
might proceed from God, is clear and 'manifeſt. Had 
they thought otherwiſe, or had this Point been {6 
plainly demonſtrable in the Negative, as our Author 
would have us believe, would every one of thoſe who 
pretended to reach a Religion as from God, have run 
into this Blunder? Would he have impoſed Things 
on the World as the Will of God, of which he was 
not only conſcious that they had no ſuch Founda- 
tion, but which he knew God could not poſhbly be 
the Author of; nay, which were fo plainly contrary 


*, 


to his Will, that he could not expect but the For- 
gery 
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gery. muſt. betray itſelt * Wiſe and- crafty Men do 
not. a&t in this Manner : And therefore we muſt, con- 
clude, that the mixing ſome Poſitive Precepts witho- 
ther Matters in Religion, was what all the World pre- 
ſum'd would be the Caſe ſhould God ever reveal him- 
ſelf at all : Otherwiſe ſuch Impoſtors would not have 
run the Riſque; or if they had, they could not al- 
ways have ſucceeded ; Some Religion or other would 
have {ubfiſted without any Inſtitutions, - ar leaſt with. 
out ſuch as were pretended to have come from God. , 
Thus I have in this Place, carried the Point with 
regard to poſitive. Precepts ſomewhat -farther than -I 
did in the Jaſt Chapter. All that T. contended for 
under that Head, was, That ſuch Precepts might be 
given us, and that our Author's ObjeQtons to the 
Contrary were inconcluſive. Here I have not. only 
inſiſted that ſuch Precepts may be given us, but-en- 
deavoured to ſhew likewiſe, that ſome ſuch might rea- 
ſonably be expeRed, if God ſhould ever reveal him- 
ſelf at all; and this I have ſupported from the Reaſon: 
of the Thing, and the concurrent Senſe of Mankind. 
n all Ages.of the World. If this arguing. be juſt; 
then it follows clearly, "That? :turaland Reveal'd Re= 
ligion are not neceſſarily one and the ſame, bur that. 
certain Points may, and probably would become, Mat-. 
jo of the one, which. do not at all belong: to the. 
Otner. | Fog we NO. 
But what then, it will perhaps be ſaid z Is thisthe 
whole in which Reveal'd Religion differs from Natu- 
ral? Is it worthy the extraordinary Interpoſition of an 
all-wiſe Being to preſcribe thoſe Things, which by, 
being indifferent, might as well have . been let alone? 
Ts this all the PerfeQion which Reveal'd Religion hath 
above Natural, That it makes-ſome Things Muy 
to be done or avoided by us, which have no Exce]- 
lency 'in themſelves, and therefore cannot contribute 
ro. the Excellency of Religion? At this Rate- Men. 
might as well have been left to theraſelves. __ _ 
| In 
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-: [tv Reply to which, I muſt obſerve, That Poſitive 
-Inſtiriirions, conſidered either as Marks of God's Au- 
thority, and'of our Dependance on him ; '-— or, 'as 
Determinations of ſomething proper to be determined 
inthe Exerciſe of our outward Piety ; —— or, as 
'Means whereby inward Religions cultivated and im- 
proved, are not Matters of ſuch flight Importance as 
the Objection fuppoſes; and therefore, upon Suppo- 
 firion that the ſeveral Particulars of inward Religi 
were ſo clear and indiſputable, as ro need -no farther 
Manifeſtation, yet till thele Aids and Afliſtances for 
| the more orderly and better PraQtice of it would nor 
be Matters unworthy of the Divine Care. The Things 
preſcrib'd, tho! allow'd to be indifferentin ſuch a Senſe, 
that they were not originally neceſſary, nor: Matters of 
natural Duty, yet might nor, ( as the ObjeQtion affirms, ) 
be as well let alone, if ' there are any real Uſesof them, 
or Advantages to be obtained by them : And Things 
which have no Excellency in themſelves, and therefore 
are not excellent in'an abſolute Senſe,' may yet. have a 
relative Excellency ; and wherr conſidered in this View, 
may . contribute ito the Excellency of that Scheme, the 
Deſign of which is notlonly to teacly us the beſt Pre- 
cepts, but to accommodate them to the preſent Condi- 
tion of Man. Upon this State of the Matter it will 
appear, thar Poſitive Precepts may very fitly be given 
us by God; and that it is not, and cannot be quite 
as well tor us to be lettentirely to'ourſelves. _ 

\ However, I muſt  defire- not to be miſunderſtood 
here, I'do by no means affirm, that this is the Whole 
in which Natural and Reveal'd Religion differ from 
each other. Thereare other Articles of- much higher 
Importance," to which weare concerned to attend care- 
tully, in order'to have a full- View of this Marter. 
Ir ſhould be'remembred then, that human Reaſon, 
even” irf its beſt: ſtate, 1s 1imperfe& : Andtho' it muſt 
be allow*d, that nothing can be, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a 
natural Duty," which is not diſcoverable.' þy _ 

&calon, 


 —_ 
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Reaſori, yer there tiiay. þe ſeverat other Matters of Cori: 
ſequenice to be known ; 'Things which would contribute 
highly toour PerfeQion and conſequently to our Hap- 
pineſs. Now, if a Revelation, I mean a Revelayon 
of a Rule of Life, ſhould be given us, it would ſurely 
include fome Matters either not knowable ar all on any 
other Suppoſition, or at Jeaſt not knowable in the ſame 
Degrees of Clearneſs and PerfeQion: And if theſe 
ſhould become Parts of ir, then there will be a main 
' Difference between them as to the Subze& of each, 
over and above the particular Ways of conveying this 
Knowledge. UII on tae gh oy ry TIE 

Thus, if there be any References or Relations of 
the Supreme Being to us, beſides thoſe which 'our Rea- 
ſon teaches us from the Certainty of Creation and Pro- 
vidence, it may be of Importance to us to- know theſe 
Relations: A Fitneſs of certain A&ions may reſult 
from them ; and the Knowledge of ſuch Relations may 
ſhew them to be God's Will, and bind them on us as 
Duries. Or, if our Reaſon ſhould be ſo 'weak as not 
to make out exaRly the ſeveral Dependencies of one 
Thing upon another, and to trace out the Fitneſs of 
Things in a long Courſe of Reaſoning ( which is the 
Caſe, I will nor ſay barely of the Generality in many 
Things, but of Allinſome ) a Divine Revelation may 
remedy theſe ImperfeQions; — may either ſhew, 
how theſe Deductions may be made, mark out the ſe- 
veral Steps, and ſettle Matters on their proper” Prin- 
ciples z —— or elſe, { which is to usthe ſame ) may 
enforce on us the Concluſion as the Will of God, with+ 
out pointing out the Reaſon of the Thing ar all. Is 
not this then deſirable? And would nat a ſerious Per- 
ſon, who thinks himſelf concerned to a& what is fit 
and proper, wiſh, that where his own natural Diſcern+ 
ment fails him, he might be inform'd ſome other Way? 
If this be the Cafe, then ſomerhing of this Kind 
might be hoped for, if God ſhould ever vouchſaſe 
us a Revelarton ; and this is ſo entirely agreeaÞle'to fred 
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Attributes, that. I: cannor ſee how any one, who. hath 
a due Senſe of them, can diſpute it. Here then are 
rwo Particulars more, in which . Reveal'd Religion 
might differ from Natural, and probably would do ſo, 
viz. As to Principles or DoGtrines. not diſcoverable by 
natural Light ; andlikewiſe as to Precepts, which tho? 
founded inthe Reaſon of Things, yer are not know- 
able in the Uſe of our, Reaſon.  _ : 
-. Or, if thefe Matters are, or may be known by us 
in, ſome Meaſore, whilſt we , uſe the Faculties given 
ns; yer poſhbly the Knowledge, in this Way artaina 
bley may be difficult to be gain'd ; may be ſhort 4 
imperfect; may be in ſeveral Reſpedts Mmdiſtiot. In 
ſuch. a Caſe Revelation may .make, Matters caſy ; may 
faye us the Pains of hard Study, and long Dedudtion ; 
may. clear. up Things {arraer than our natural Reaſon 
may. be able todo; in ſhort, may fer them in a tullex 

jew, and a ſtronger Light. Let this then be the 
Caſe; Will not Reveal'd Religion differ from Natu- 

jJ, ſomewhat more than barely the Manner of making 
Things known to us? Whll it not likewiſe differ in 
the. Degree and PerfeRion of that Knowledge which 
is acquired ? Admirting that the heavenly Bodies may 
be viewed by the naked Eye, yet will the Uſe of Te- 
leſcopes diſcover nothing farther ? And ſhall any one 
aſſert, that becauſe theſe Bodies may be diſcerned in 
ſome Sort, both Ways, therefore the Diſcoveries made 
in each differ none otherwiſe than as to the par- 
ticular Methods of making them ? This Inſtance is ex- 
aQly ſimilar to the former; and therefore, the ſame 
Judgment muſt bz paſſed on both. 


_— 


- 


- 
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To go on; Tho' it might, from conſidering the 


Nature of Things, be known, that a certain Courſe 
of , Life-is fir and proper, and upon that account the 
Will of God; yet ſtill there is ſomething farther ne- 
ceſlary in order to influence our Actions. As there 
are Temptations to be combared , and many Difficul- 
ties in a virtuous Courſe to be overcome, ſo it is ne- 
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ceſlary that there ſhould be ſomething more to. move 


| us than the mere Reaſon of the Thing, or Beauty 


of Virtue. For, let us ſuppoſe, thar thefe Confidera- 
tions are ſufficient to derermine a reaſonable. Being, 
yet whatif Men are not diſpos'd to attend to Reaſon; 
what if we ſubſiſt in a corrupted State, and under a 
wrong Biaſs? Then ankbing elſe may, be needful 
to keep Men within proper ounds. feb 
"" Ir muſt be confeſſed indeed, that Natural Reaſon 
may give us ſome Relief here. What God wills, muſt 
be approved and rewarded by him; and that which 
15 inconſiſtent with his Will, muſt be condemn'd and. 
puniſhed in the Doer. This is certain in. the gene 
ral; and every Man 1s capable of getting ſome Light 
into it, Bur yer, as'tis neceſſary, in order to diſcern 
this Matter fully, that Men ſhould be able to think 
cloſely, and to purſue an Argument thro' a long Chain 
of Reaſoning ; ſo the Generality of Mankind cannot 
carry 1t ſo oy as It may aac in the Nature of 
Things be carry'd. Or, 1 they ſhould be able todo. 
this, yet the whole Amount o their Diſcoveries will 

be, that ſomething Good or II! ſhall await us, as the 
Reward or Punifhment of our Behaviour : Bur Whar, 
or When, or Where; - 'Theſeare Matters which 
human Reaſon cannor at all reach to. A Revelation 
therefore, in this Caſe, may diſcover ſomething more 
than Natural Religion teaches ; and conſequently, upon. 
this View of the Matter, may be more full and exren- 
five than mere Natural Religion 1s, or can be. 0 
IT might obſerve farther, "That as Natural Religion 
preſcribes to us certain Duties; and'may give us ſome 


Aſſurance of Acceptance with God upon the Perfor- 


mance 'of theſe Duries; ſo, if we violate them, ir 
muſt leave us under that Sentence, which our Sins de- 
ſerve. For weneither do, nor can poſltbly know for 
certain, in the mere Uſe of our Reaſon, how far God 
will remit thoſe Puniſhmepts we have incurr'd. Bur 
yet, God may make known to us his intended Pro- 
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ceedings in this Caſe by Revelation ; which, if hs 
ſhould do, another Article of Difference wall ariſe, and: 
that of the utmoſt Conſequence, to have ſome Aſſurance 
in: For certainly nothing can be more defireable than 
ro have ſome Light into an affair, in which we are 
concern'd ſo deeply, and by which our Conduct in 
our future Courſe will be (o greatly influenced. 1n 
theſe, as well as ſome other Particulars, which: have 
been ſuggeſtcd heretofore, Reveal'd Religion may dit- 
fer from Natural ; and in theſe it might be expected it 
would differ, if God ſhould ever grant us a Revela« 
tion. We may conclude therefore, that they are fo 
far from being neceflarily One and the Same, as This 
Gentleman contends, that the contrary 1s true ; a very 
important Difterence in the Matter of each being in 
ſeveral reſpe&s fic and proper. | 

But, when I aflert a Difference between theſe two 
Laws, both which muſt be the Will of the fame in-_ 


finitely Wiſe and Gracious Governor, I do not 


mean by it a Difference 'of Oppoſition, or, that the 
one ſhall really contradit and deſtroy the other. 
This muſt not be affirm'd by any means. Whar is, in 


| its Nature, fit and proper, muſt be agreeable to the 


Will of God ; What is, in its Nature, unfit and im- 
proper, mult be difagreeable thereto : And theſe, as far 
as they are diſcoverable by us inthe Uſe of Reaſon, 
and conſider'd as the Divine Command, conſtitute the 
Law, or Religion of Nature. This Law, ( as I have 


allow'd heretofore) is immutable in ſuch a Senſe, rhat 


all Circumſtances continuing the ſame, the Fitneſs the 
ſame, andthe Knowledge of that Firneſs the ſame like- 
wiſe, it muſt perperually oblige. Ir is very true there- 
fore, as our Author hath maintain'd, © that Reveal'd 
© Religion cannot command what Natural Religion 
& forbids; nor, on the other hand, can. it forbid what 
& that commands.” p. 67. From hence it follows, 
that their Preceprs muſt be entirely conſiſtent / with 
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each other ; and tho? in ſome reſpeRts different, yer iq 
_ | do maintain likewiſe, thar the feyeral Precepts of 
Natural Religion, muſt be cither ſuppos'd or exprefs'd 
mn. Reveal'd ; and-confequently, - will thus tar be- 
come Parts of it, and be confirm'd by it. So far 
as this they are One and the Same: One, as a Partis 
One with the Whole, which includes thar Part. in it ; 
and different, as a W hole is different from a fingle 
Part, to which, by the Superaddition of other Parts, 
x becomes a Whole. EET HY ob TN 
- - But fuch a Difference as this, our Author tells us, 
will amount to an Oppoſitian ; and his Argumenr is 
this : That the Law of Nature being of a certain Ex- 
tent, whatſoever is not contain'd under 1t, either as 
commanded or forbidden; muſt be indifferent ; and con- 
lequently, what God, by this Law, leaves us at Li- 
berty about. If therefore any thing ſhall afterwards 
| be requir'd or forbidden by Revelation, which was 
_ not fo determin'd by the 'Law of Nature, this will 
| be a reſtraining our Liberty, and a Contradition ro 
_ that Part of the Law of Nature which before allow'd 
'#. See our Author's own Words: ©, To ſuppoſe 
'< that God, by the Law of Nature, leaves Men at 
« Liberty inall indifferent Things ; and yer, by a po- 
&« fitive Law, reftigins this. Liberty in certain Parts 
&« and Ages of the World, 15 to ſuppoſe God derer- 
& mines one Way by unmediate, and another Way 
& by mediate Revelation; both Laws roo ſubſiſting 


«© at the ſame Time.” p. 134. RAR Og AY 
 _ Fhis is an Argument ſo much out of the Way, 
2nd of fo little Force, that I am really ſurpriz'd ir 
ſhould proceed from our Author, who is capable of | 
' faying Things which have a much berter Shew of Rea- 
_ Þning. It will nat be expected that I ſhould feri- 
oufly reply to ſuch Arguing as this. Tt will be ſuf- 
Hetent juſt ro obſerve, that upon this Foot, every new 

Law, enafted by the Civil Power, is an Oppoſition 
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to;-and 4 Subverſion of the Laws before ſubſiſting z 
and this notwirhſtanding it ſhould only fapply their 
Defects, and carry on the fame End with them : For, 
in: this Caſe likewiſe a Liberty allow'd by the prece-. 
ding Laws, 1s reſtrain'd by the ſacceeding ; and coti- 
ſequently, as our Author exprefles it, the Law-givet 
derermines one Way by one Set of Laws, and atiothet 
Way by anorher, both too ſubſiſting at the ſame 
Time: Yet he ſcarce expe&s'by ſuch kind of Objec- 
tions ro wreſt from The Supreme Power the Authos 
rity of making new Laws; nor will He, T believe, 
affirm, That ' every new adt is virtually a'Repeal of 


all thoſe which were ever made before. 


* Be it then, that foraſmuch as Natural Religion muſt; 


' bne Way or other, be contained under Revea'd ; — 


muſt be either ſuppos'd or expre(s'd in it, and cons 
firm'd by it, and, fo far as this, One with it: Beit, 
that Chriſtianity is in this reſpeQt, 4 Republication of 
the Law of Natare, and conſequently, fo far as this 
Matrer of it reaches, as Old as the Creation; yet what 
will all this avail, if allow'd, asallow'd indeed it muſt 
be? We contend, that altho* it be a Republication 
of the Law of Nature, yet it may be, and aQually 
is, ſomething more; and that notwithſtanding this 
Unity in one reſpe&, there is a Difference ſufficient 
between them in Others. 

' Naturaland Reveal'd Religion, we affirm, differ in 


Extent, Under which Head we may reckon, -1. 


Principles, diſcover'd by Revelation, which are abſo- 
lutely undiſcoverable by natural Reaſon. 2. Precepts ; 
fore of which rho* founded on the Reaſons of Things, 
yer cannot be trac'd out by us in our preſent Circum- 
ſtances z and others God hath preſcribed ro us as Tos 
kens of his Authority, —-- for the Decency of his 
Worſhip, —=- or, for the Increaſe and Advancement 
of inward Piety. 
| They differ again, in' Point of Clearneſs, with re- 
fpr& ro"thoſe Things, which tho' diſcoverable in ſome 
*1*17. 3 ſort 
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ſort both Ways, are yet not fo fully made known: to 
us in the mere Ule of Reaſon, as they are by ex» 
preſs Revelation from God: And tho' their Diffe- 
' rence is not ſuch under this Article, as what we af- 
firm'd under the former, yet it amounts to ſomewhat 
more than our Author allows, who: hath contended 
thar Natural and Reveal'd Religion differ only as to 
the manner of being communicated to us. 

They differ, Laſtly in Efficacy ; For Revelation 
eſtabliſhes ſuch SanGtions both of Reward and Puniſh- 
ment as mere human Reaſon could never diſcover ; 
It gives us Aſſurance of full Pardon upon Repentance ; 
and the Comfort of hoping for the Aids of the Holy 
| Spirir in the Diſcharge of thoſe Things, which may 
otherwiſe prove too dithculrt for us, whether from the 
Urgency of Temprations, or the Infirmity of our 
Nature. "MN 2h 

Theſe are ſuch important Articles of Difference, 
and ſo plainly viſible in the Chriſtian Scheme, thar 
to deny there can beany Difference between Natural 
and Reveal'd Religion, 1s virtually a Denialof Reve- 
lation irſfelf: And to affirm in the Groſs, and without 
any DiſtinQion, that Chriftianity is as Old as the Crea- 
rioz, 1s to affirm, that all which 1s proper and peculiar 
to Chriſtianity, and upon. Account of which it-paſles 
under that Denomination, 1s- groundleſs and an Im- 
poſture; to affirm which, 1s nor only to make it Not 
as Old as the Creation, but to deny it any manner of 
of Exiſtence as a real Religion ar all. 

To conclude this Head ; If the Matter of Revela- 
tion may differ from the Matter of Natural Religion ; 
If it may fairly. be preſum'd that the Matter of each 
would differ in ſome ſorr, if a Revelation ſhould be 
ever given usatall ; — Tf every Religion, which hath 
yet been offer'd to the World as Reveal'd, hath dif- 
ter'd from Natural Religion; — and if that in par- 
ricular, which, upon the beſt Grounds imaginable, we 
receive as Reveal'd, doth actually contain ſome [wen 

rti- 


' 
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Articles of Difference ; then, I conceive, Nothing 
farther need be” offer'd in Diſproof of our Author's 
bold Afertions. I ſhall therefore paſs on ro ſome 
other Points; and endeavour to fupport, in the follow- 

' ing Chapters, The Uſefulneſs, Expediency, and Rea» 
Itty of a Revelation againſt the ObjeQions of This 
Gentleman: A nd dogrs FRF EEn 


ce 
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CHAP. V. 


Whether a proper Rule of Life be per- 
 fettly and eaſily diſcoverable by every 
Man, OVEN by thoſe of the meaneſs 
_ Capacity. fees. 


H I'S General Queſtion reſolves itſelf into theſe 

Twg z vis. t. Whether a proper Rule of Life 
| be perfeRtly diſcovenble by every Man, &c.”2. Whe- 
ther it be eaſily. diſcoverable. Concerning both theſe 
ſomewhat hatlsbeen occaſionally obſerv*d before ; Bur 
as the more full Diſcuſſion of theſe Queſtions belongs 
ro this Place, I ſhall *here purſue them. 

Yer, before I proceed, one Thing muſt be noted 
carefully, namely, That I am not here debating con- 
cerning Thar Law, from which Duty, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, ariſes, bur that Rule of Fitneſs, which, it diſ- 
cover'd, and confider'd as the Will of God, would 
conſtiture our Law. W hat each Man is properly ob- 
ligd to in Point of Duty, is doubtleſs knowable by 
each Man. in this reſpe& the very meaneſt hath a 
Sufhciency of Knowledge ; and that for the Reaſon 
formerly inſiſted on, That no one can be accountable 
for thoſe Things, which he is abſolutely incapable of 
knowing. Bur then, many Things may be fir and 

proper 
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proper to bc: done, and therefore fall under that ge- 
neral Rule, which I call the proper Rule of Life, 
which yet may on ſeveral Accounts exceed the Diſ- 
coveries. of certain Perſons. This, muſt be allow'd to 

- be poſſible ar leaſt, by thoſe who conſider Firneſs as 
Samething founded in the Natures of "Things, and 
conſequently, as having no Relation to the Thoughts, 
and Apprehenſions of Men concerning it. But ſup- 
poſing this to be poſſible in Theory, yer whether it 
be Fa&t or no is another Point, and the Queſtion 
which comes now to be confider'd. fe 

From the foregoing Diſtin&ion, carefully attended 
to, it will appear,. that all ſuch Arguings as theſe are 
vain, « That if God hath given Mankind a Law, 

« He muſt have given them ſufficient Means of know- 
« ing it: He would otherwiſe have defeated his own 
« Intention in giving it.” p. 3. * That as Men have 
« no other Faculties to judge with, [| but rcheir Rea- 
<« ſon, ] ſo their uſing theſe afrer the beſt manner. 
« they can, muſt anſwer the End for which God gaye 
& them, .and juſtify their Conduct ; — That if God 
& will judge- all Mankind as they are accountable, z. e. 
& as they are rational, the Judgment muſt hold an ex- 
<« .a&t Proportion to the Ule they make of their Rea- 
« ſon, and it would be in vain to uſe it, if the due 
& Uſe of it would not juſtify them before God.” 
Þ- 5- 6. All theſe, and ſuch like 55 lap $, are no- 
thing at all to the Purpoſe. For, What if Men, by 
doing their Beſt, may be juſtity'd ; or, rather, if you 
pleaſe, Whar if upon this Suppoſition they cannot 
be condemn'd in Equity ? Doth this prove at all, that 
every Thing, in its own Nature fitting, is therefore 
knowable, by every Man ? And if this be not knowa- 
ble by every Man, in the Uſe of his Reaſon, then a 
Revelation may be exceedingly ſerviceable in order to 
make it ſo, The Terms Law and Daty ought not to mix 
themſelves in the Queſtion before us. The Point ar 
preſent is, Not whether every Man is capable of know- 


ing 


b) 
bi 
il 


ing allchat He is ſtrialy oblig'd ro; — but, whether 
every Man hath Abilities,and Opportunities ſufficienr” 
for diſcovering every thing which may be fit andprop:r* 


fo be done. And that our Author thinks every Man,” 


even thoſe of the loweſt Parts and meaneſt Capacities; 
are capable of doing this, will, I conceive appeartrom” 
feveral Paſſages of his Book ; \tha* He hath ſtudy'd” 
Confufion fo much, and exprefs'd himſelf in; fo odd a” 
Manner, that ir may nor be always eaſy to fix and. 
$A Ins RE too 
. I have ſhewn heretofore, that however truly, in 
the” Beginning of” his Second Chaprer, he defines'the 
Law or Religion of Nature, yet he immediately deſerts” 
his own Definition, and tells us, «+ thar the Religion of 
& Nature takes in every thing, which is founded inthe 
« Nature and Reafon of Things. It is on this foot. 
he argues all throughout ; his Book : and therefore, 
wherever he ſpeaks of Religion, True Religion, Natu- 
lal Religion, Law of Nature, God's Law, abd the like, 
he muſt be_.underſtood to include. under it, every 
Thing in itfelf fic and proper ; or, what I have call'd 
above A proper Rule of Life. This being noted in 
order to underſtand what our Author means, I ſhall 
proceed ro ſome of thoſe Paſſages, in which his Opi- 
nion on the preſent Point is repreſented to us. 
To this Purpoſe he tells us, << that the End-'for 
« which God hath given us Reaſon, is, to compare 
« Things, and from thence to judge concerning the' 
« Fitneſs or Unkfitneſs of Aﬀtions. And could/nor' 
<« our Reafon judge ſoundly in. all ſuch Matters, it 
« could not have anſwer'd the End for which Infi- 
« nite Wiſdom and Goodneſs beſtow'd that excellent 
& Gift, ” p. 26. Here heclaims ro Human Reaſon' 
an unlimited Extent, as to the Firneſs or Unfirneſs of 
Actions. And tho' he aſſerts this to Human Reaſon 
in the general only, yet the Foundation of his *Ar-' 
guing will make it equally applicable ro every Man's 
he ati 
| whic 
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which Human Reaſon was given us ; which being the 
ſame in' all, the fame Priviteges are virtually here 
aſſerted to all; and confequently every Man, even 
thoſe of the meaneſt Abilities, muſt be (according to 
him) ' capable, as of comparing Things, and from thence 
judging concerning the Fitneſs or Unfeneſs of Adti- 
ons, ſo likewiſe of judging ſoundly in all -fuch Mat= 
ters. Again, © I cannot help thinking, but (ſuch 1s 
& the Divine Goodneſs) God's Will 15 ſo clearly and 
« fully manifeſted in the Book of Nature, that he 
« who runs may read ir. This cannot be deny'd, 
<« if the Book of Nature ſhew us, in Characters legible 
© by the. whole World, the Relation we ſtand in to 
« God and our Fellow-Creatures, and the Duties re- 
<c ſulting from thence; for then it muſt reach us the 
Whole of our Duty, ” p. 28. Once more; « "Tis 
& impoſſible Men ſhould have any juſt Idea of the 
& PerfeRion of God, who think that the Dictares of 
* Infinite Wiſdom do not carry their own Evidence 
& with them, and are not by their own innate Worth 
<« diſcoverable to all Mankind, ”” p. 12g. The ſame 
1s ſtill more explicitly ſer forth, p. 198. © Religion, 
&« (which way ſoever reveal'd) carries ſuch inrernal 
« Marks of Truth, as at all Times and Places ſhews 
« itſelf, even to the meaneſt Capacity, to be the Will 
« of a Being of univerſal and impartial Benevolence. 
I might ſupport. the ſame by numberleſs other Paſſa- 
gesto the fame Purpoſe : Bur, if theſe are not thought 
ſufficient, I would refer the Reader to our Author's 
whole Courſe of arguing from p. 278, to p. 283. 
In Oppoſition to all which, I ſhall, 

I. Shew direQly, that a proper Rule of Life 1s not 
perfetly diſcoverable by every Man, even by thoſe 
of the meaneſt Capacity. And, 

2. Examine what our Author hath advanced to 
. the contrary. | | | 
"As to the dire Proof of this Matter, we need ga 
no farther than the common Experience of Mankind ; 
«7M | for 3 


for, Ithink, we may ſafely conclude ſomewhat 'cotis 
cerning the Abilities of Men this. way from conſider- 


ing what they have actually; and in fa& done; 


| Now, 1s.it feen that Men of the loweſt Rank 33 to 


intelleQual Accompliſhments, have fo pcrfe& an Ac- 


quaintance, with every Thing which. is fit. and proper 
to be done? Do they ſhew this upon every Occg- 
fron ? Have they ever drawn out any fine Syſtems of 
Morality * Or, does it appear from their Conduct, 
that they haveſo nice, quick, and perfect a Seaſe of 
theſe Things? So far from it, that all other Circum- 
ſtances being _ alike, Men are more or lefs regular (in 
their Condutt .in proportion to the Degrees of their 


incellcQual Capacity. add LL 

. I deny nor 1ndeed, but the more gereral Points 
are knowable by every Man, even by thoſe of the 
meaneſt Parts: And unleſs they were ſo, Men could 
not be reckon'd Moral Agents: and conſequently, 
would not properly come within the preſent Queſtion : 
But, to EP Truch 1n the general ; and to be cap:® 
ble cither of applying it on every particular Occaſion, 
or of deducing from it all polfible Concluſions, are 
quite different Things. The firſt Principles of all 
= are ſelf-evident; and conſequently, {uch' as 
are knowable even by. the meaneſt. This is eſpecially 
true in mathematical Knowledge. Burt what then ? 
Is every Mana Mathematician Or, hath every Man 
a Sufficiency of Natural Talents whereby to purſue 
theſe Principles thro' that infinite Variety of Con- 
cluſfions, which skilful Perſons are able to draw fron 


them? No: certainly; And for the ſame Reaſon it 


cannot be concluded, that becauſe the fundamental Prin- 


ctples of Moral Knowledge are open to every Mans 
- *Fherefore the Whole of Moral Science mult be fo 


likewiſe; or, that becauſe ſuch general Precepts as 
theſe, ® God is'to be | honour'd, worſhipp'd, and 


"' x9 $6p'l We ought ro do what Good we can 


cc ro 


andto abſtain from offering Injury to any ;--- 
a « We 
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< We. ought to be temperate, ſober, chaſte, and the 
« like :** --- I fay, we cannot conclude, that becauſe 
ſuch Precepts as theſe may be ſuppos'd ta be obyious, 
Thereſore every thing elle is clear, phin and caly. 
Every one, who is at all acquainred with Books, 
knows what Reputation ſome few of the Philoſophers 
have obtain'd by their Moral Syſtems; tho', by the - 
Way, there are many undeniable DefeRs in every 
one of them, and ſuch as we are now able to difcern 


_ phinly by thar Light which Chriſtianity hath given 


us. But, could this ever have happen'd, had the Sub- 
je& of Morals been fo exceedingly - eaſy, that every 
Man, even the meaneft, might make himſelf entirely 
Maſter of it ? Was it ever feen that Men gain'd Cre-" 
dit by performing what every one elfe was able ta per- 
form as well 'as themſelves ? On this Foot their Fame 
was purehas'd ar an eaſy Rate indeed; and, for the 


_ future, we muſt rather admire their good Fortune, 


than their Merit, But whatever this Gentleman may 
advance, I cannot think their Reputation will be fo 
eaſily overthrown, Their Works have hitherto main- 
tain'd their Ground, and will do fo, as long as Men 
have Senſe enough to difcern what is great 1n others, 
or  defeftrve in themſelves. | x * 
- In the kſt Century rhere aroſe a very extraordi-' 
nary Genius for Philoſophical Specularions; I mean 
Mr. Lock, the Glory of thar Age, and the Inſtruc- 


ror of the preſent. This Gentleman had examined 


into the Nature and Extent of Human Underſtand- 
ing beyond aty Perſon before him, and made ſuch Difſ- 
cqveries as have highly oblig'd the Curious. In the 
Courſe of his Enquiries it occurr'd to him, from con- 


ſidering the Nature of Moral Ideas, that Erhicks was- 


capable of ſtrict Demonſtration, as well as Mathe- 


_ maticks. He well knew that The Great Maſters on 


the Subjet of Morals had done little this Way ; 
and prefum'd, (as well he might) that this had hi- 


therro been thought impoſſible, «© Yet, ſays he 


** upon 
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<« upon this. Ground, (viz. the Principles before 
& zdvanc'd)) I am bold to think Morality is'capable 


. . 


& of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks,” (See 
& his Eſſay, &c. Le. 3. C. 11. $. 16.) See, how- 
ever, with what Caution this Great Man maintains 
his Point ! He doth: nor affirm by any means, that 
every Thing in Morality is capable of being demon= 
ftrated ; but only, -( as he tells us afterwards, L. 4. 
C. 12. $. 8.) «+ Idoubr nor bur, if a right Method 
«.were taken, 4 great' Part of Morality might. be. 
« made-out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, to 
&, a conſidering Man, no more Reaſon to doubr,' 
«. than he could have to doubt vf the Truth of Pro- 
« poſitions in Mathematicks, which have been de-' 
monſtrated ro him.” Doth' this look as if he ima- 
gin'd that every Man, even. thoſe of the meaneſt_ 
Capacities, were thoroughly acquainted ' with every _ 
Thing on this Subje& ? If he thought ſo, why does 
he intrbduce it as a Diſcovery, that Morality 'is ca- 
pe of Nemonſtration ?. And. whilſt he afferts this, 
hy doth he affert it with ſo much Reſerve and 
Caution 2 Why doth he extend 'the Aﬀertion Not 
to the whole of Morality, but to a great Part of it 
only ? To. this I muſt add farther, He doth nor, in 
the laſt cired Paſſage, maintain, that every Man is 
capable; by his own Force, of demonſtrating whar- 
ſoever 1s really capable of being demonſtrated 'in Mo- 
rality ; bur only, that if a right Method were taken, 
a great Part of Morality might be made out with 
that Clearneſs that could leave ro 4 ra Man . 
no more Reafon' to doubt, '&'c. =-- To a conſidering 
Man, 4. e. to one who is willing to attend, and hath 
Abilities ro judge. _—_ 
Mr. Lock's Hints on this Subje& were read with 
great Pleaſure by ſeveral ingenious Men : Mr. AMoli- 
neux, in particular, wasſo highly delighted with them, 
that he' could not forbear preſſing his Friend to pur- 
ſue this Matter more diſtinaly, and to o>hige us with 


"4B 
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a. Body. of Moral Philoſophy drawn up in the d+ 
monſtrative Way. But how did 'Mr. Lock reply to 
this? Why, in theſe Words, < Tho' by. the, View T 
$ had of Moral Ideas whilſt I was conſidering thar 
6 Subje&, I thought I ſaw that Moraliry might be 
«_ demonſtratively made out, yet whether I am able 
5. ro. make it out; is another Queſtion. Every one 
* could not. have demonſtrated” what Mr. Newtor's 
< Book hath ſhewn to- be demonſtrable.*” | Lock's 
Familiar Letters, Þ- z0. ] What then! Was this to 
difficult a Task-ro Mr. Lock,” which yet the meaneſt, 
and moſt illiterate Mechanick 1s ſo entirely equal ro? Or, 
did this accurate Reaſoner know ſo little of his own 
Abilities, or judge: ſo meanly of them, as to think 
himſelf ſcarce qualify'd' ro undertake what, it ſeems, 
every. Man- elſe was' able to do with Eaſe? This 
furely. cannot-be faid. And therefore we muſt con- 
clude, that whatever Abilities the Gentleman I am 
now contending with may- enjoy, and how much 
foever he may # able to do to this Purpoſe, in the 
Uſe .of his. Natural - Reaſon, yet every Man 1s nor 
equally capable-of doing the fame, Mr. Lock, we ſee, 
would nat arrempt it; and therefore it muſt be vain 
for others, ſo very much inferior to this Great Man, 
to attempt it after him. | 


% 


- We have lately, indeed, had a Noble Performance 


much in the Way which Mr. Lock propoyd;. and 


the Deſign had been ſo well executed by Mr. Hool-' 
taſton,, that however ſome ObjeRions may be made 
againſt certain Parts of his Book, yet it hath been 


_ receiv'd, in the general, with the higheſt Applauſe. 


F believe ic will be allow'd* by every one, that this is 
the moſt compleat Syſtem of Moral Principles and 
Precepts} which hath been yer given us on the mere 
Foot of Natural Reaſon;. tho' poſſibly ſome one or. 


| other may ariſe hereafter, and carry the Matter till 


farther. Bur whence cameir to paſs, that Mr. Fool- 
taſion alone ſhould ſucceed ſo well, and.go fo _ | 
ws | Yo 
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ond bis Predecefſors on this Subject, if the Matter 
Had indeed been fo very plain _and caly; © if God's 
* WIN, [z. e. what is "& ui \ Proper! is ſo dearly 
«and fully manifeſted inthe Nature,/ 6a 

& he who runs may read it; ” and if < Rell 

« [another ,Word us'd by our Author in the” 
<« Senſe; ] if This, I'ſay, carries ſuch internal Marks 
$ of Truth, as at all Times and Places plainly ſhews 
$& itſelf even tothe meaneſt” Capacity,' ee, ? * Surely 
thoſe Perſons, who have ſet ſo] great a Value on Mr. WWoet- 
 lafter's Performance, have not miſtaken ' Matters" ſo 
much, asto beftow the'higheſt Praiſe on hini for doing 
what was in "itſelf 'a mean and low! Work, and whit 
every other Perſon was capable of doing as well as 
He. [Thus mach I am ſure may. be jo PeerPry from 
the general Applauſe with which this Gehtleman's 
| Book hath been recere'd, that it was thought to con- 
tain ſomething extraordinary ; 'which 1f admitted, it 
muſt follow of Coarſe, that this Propoſition, viz: A 
proper Rule of Life is perfeRly diſcoverable even by 
thoſe of the meaneſt Capacities, is, cottrary' t the 

common. Senſe and Experience of - the World. 

_ . Over and above this Argument drawn from Fab. 
"cients T ſhall evince the fame from the Nature and 
Reaſon of the Thing itſelf. The Propoſition: affirm'd 
by -our Author, is thus 'expreſs'd by him ; « Reli- 
cc [ or the proper Rule of Life J* carries'with it 
«fic internal Marks of Truth, as at alt Times' and 
& Places plainly ſhews itſelf even to the meaneſt Ca- 
pacity, &c. ” I muſt charge this Propoſition' with a 
clear and evident Contradiction ; becauſe, if Religion 
[ as he loves ro expreſs himſelf ] hath really ſach inter- 
nal Marks, as muſt make it plain and apparent to &very 
Man, then 7 Men are equally capable of knowing 
every Thing this Way ; and if- this be admirred; there 
can be no Fi Thing as greater or leſs Degrees of 
_ Capacity : How then can there be any Suppofion tion 
made of "the meaveſt Capaciry3 How can et be 
iff e- 
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| For theſe two; are entixely inconſiſtent 


( 
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different Degrees with, regard toa Point in which all 


are equal?. Or, if:it, hall fill, be, mainrain'd, that Ca- 
pacity 1n this reſpe&, doth adeaix Degrees, then. ic 


as: evident, that Some are, capable of knowing more 


. than Others :. Andif this be once allow'd, then How 
* wy Man,..even he. who is ſuppoſed ta have the 


Capacity, able to diſcover every Thing? 


Turn it which Way, you pleaſe: Either every Thing 
pn-the Subje& weare now ſpeaking of, 15 not equally 


capable of. being, known by every one; --- or, 1f it be, 
there.can be no ſuch: Thing as Degrees of en 
it 


o 


other. _ 


_... But/our. Author, will perhaps alledge, that the dif- 
ferent. Degrees of Capacity refer got ro Matters of 


Mordlity, (in, which reſpet Men are all equal ) bur 


ro: ſamerhing . &e,; viz, ro Men's general Abilities ; 
and. that 1t, 1s his Jotentiop to aſlert, that thoſe who 
. areleaſt furniſh'd with ancelleRual Abilities, are capable 
. of diſcovering every Thing which 1s fat and proper robe 
_ done. This poſhbly may bealledg'd by our Author. Bur 


then I mult beg kave to remind him of a Paſſage which 


| occurs at the fafth Page of his Book ; © I do not mean by 


« this,thatAll ſhould bave equal Knowledge,but that all 


« . ſhould have what. is ſufficient for the Circumſtances 


&<;they are 1n.' The Knowledge here mention'd re- 


ares entirely to Matters of Morality 3 ——— to Reli- 


gion,. 25 he tertasit 3 —— to That Rdigion, which he 


_ ſuppoſes to contain every thing morally fit and proper« 
Hee he ſuppoſes thatall M - : Rh 

_ this Way ;. & I do not mean that all ſhould have equal 
© Knowledge; ** Whar then? Why, © that every 
«6; Man. ſhould have ſufhcient for the Circumſtances 
.*he- 1s 10,” According to this Account there may be 


en have nor equal Knowledge 


higher, -or lower Degrees of Capacity in reference to 


Moral Matters, as no.doubt there may : Burt then, upon 
. this Stare of the Thipg, * al will he make good the 


Prog» 
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Pr GrionT am now-oppoſin viz, that all Things of 
et for are plain” and evident, and equally;copable 


of being known by every one? - 
- Not to inſiſt /longer on, this, - I ſhall advance aStep 


farther, and endeavour to ſhew-diſtin@ly,: from-the,ye- 
ry Nature of the SubjeQ, that a proper Rule of Life 
is not perfectly diſcoverable by every one, eſpecially by 
thoſe whom he expreſly mentions, Men of the low- 
eſtand meaneſt Capacity.. To be perfeRly acquainted 
with this, it is neceſſary PE the Furſt ___ That all 
thoſe ſeveral Principles - honld be thoroughly, known, 
from which Moral Precepts. may; and ought to. be de- 
duc'd ; otherwiſe we muſt maiatain, that Concluſions 
may be drawn without the Uſe of Premiſes. And; in 
the next Place, that the Connection between. theſe Prin- 
ciples and Precepts is: ſo.exceedingly clear, that every 
Perſon concern'd may immediately and ay diſcern 
it in every Inſtance. On any-other Foot,. thele ſup- 
pos'd Principles are, - with- reſpe& to ſuch a-Man,, ng: 
Moral Principles at all ; and the-Precepts which helays. 
down for himſelf, can have-no-ſufficient: Force with 
him, as not being "butt on any appearing Fitneſs ofthe. 
Thing. Theſe Queſtions therefore ariſe, Whether 'N 
a Perſon of ſuch a ſuppos'd mean/Capacity, may; 

2 full View of all the ſeveral Moral Principles ?.. m_ 7 
he may do '/this, and a&tually hath + 6 Itty, Whe- | 
ther: he. muſt neceſſarily be capable of deducing frony 
chem all thoſe Moral Concluſions, which: ad 4n hoſt: ; 


Reaſoning follow ? 
| The Principles of Moral Science are-none orbet ue 


the Natures of "Things, and the ſeveral Relations, which: 
ſubſi ſt between them. - Now: theſe are -{o far, from, be» 
ing apparent to every Man, even tothoſe of .the.mean»" 
eſt Capacities, that I have diſtintly ſhewn under my-. 
Firſt Chapter, they are perfetly diſcoverable by no! 
Man, in the mere Uſe of Narural Reaſon, In refe-; 
rence' to, God,” tho' Something may.be known, Yet: 


it muſt be confeſs'd that many Thiogs are ſecret ro Rs 
0 
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Ta" tefertnee to"ourfelves, How niatry Difficultiesmay 
bearded even about our own Perſons, of which we 

Gan give no, tolerable Solutions?” And if 'we are fo 
Much Strangers to our own' perſbnal Condition, How 
muchlefs can we derermine'with Certainty as'to Things 
which relate to others? 'Lirtle/do we know FOE 
the "Niture® and Powers of viſible Beings3 and” ſtill 
much Tefs concerning theſe Which ire inviſible. Now if 
che Narure, 'Stare; and Condition of Things be, in ſe- 
veril teſpe&s, undiſcoverableby us, ir is cerrain that the 
ſeveral Rdlatians which ſubfiſt between them muſt be ſo 
likewiſe.” We know God av'our Creator and Preſerver ; 
bite rhen, ' there "may be feveral, other Relations 
' which he' ſaftains, tous utterly unknown. We are 
reſated'ts orher” Men as Fellow Creatures of the fame 
Kind: This general *Reharion we know perfeRly : Bur 
do we know as perte&ly all the other Reſpe&s we may 
have to'one another ? 'We' may 'preſume,  upbn. ſtrong. 
Reaſoris,* that Men are not the only intelligent creatures 
in the Univerſe: But can we fay how the Afﬀairs of theſe 
wns es Beings are interimix'd with ours? How far we | 
are mntually depended on one another ; and confequent-= 
ly, "capable either of forwarding or obſtruQing our ſe- 
vera Intereſts? We know fomething of Natural Be- 
ings : But are. we ſuch compleat Philoſophers, as to be. 
intimarely acquainted with all their ſeveral Powers ? 
And yer,” without knowing theſe, How can 'we fay 
what 15fit to be done or avoided'on every Occaſion ? 

* Our Author himſelf builds his Scheme of ' Daties on 
the Natures and Relations 'of Things. In proportion 
therefore 'as theſe ſeveral Nattires and Relations are un-. 
diſcoverable y 0, ſo 'far muſt our ſeveral Schemes of 
Duty. be defective ; or, 'to ſpeak moreproperly; fo far 
muft* we'fall horr' in our Defcriprion of the proper | 
Rille of ConduR. © And if the wiſeſt, and (moſt m- 
quiſitive,” muſt frequently 'be at # Lofs; 'canthe mean- 
ct pain perfect Knowledge of theſe' Things? Can 
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the uneducated and illiterare ſo far-exceed the Philoſo» 
phical Enquirer ; and Men of no Parts go fo much be- 
yond the greateſt and moſt exrenſive Genius? Art this 
Rate, Folly can- teach us more than Wiſdom. 
But I-forbear, in a caſe. = CLORY plain;\.that.no+ 
thing more is requiſite either to 1lluſtrate or confirm ir. 
Afﬀeer all, let us ſuppoſe thar the ſeveral Principles of 
Moral Science were thoroughly knowable ;- Will ir fol- 
low fronx hence, that all the ſeveral Concluſions dedu- 
 cible from: them are equally knowable ? Doth the like 
appear in any other Arc or Science ? Are we'tolearn, 
that Truth is almoſt infinite, whilſt the original Princi- 
ples from which it is deducible, are in many: caſes few 
and plain? Are Men therefore able to reach/all theſe 
Truths ;. to trace them in all their [everal Steps ; and to 
make our every Thing which is, in itſelf capable of 
being prov'd == - : Sony Mo F450 
\ Ler us only conſider how few-and fimple the firſt 
Principles of Geometry are. Theſe may be: known 
eafily by a Perſon of tolerable Parts and Capacity: : Bur 
doth it follow, that he is equally capable of maſtering 
the whole Science, and of making out all: the ſeveral 
Conclufions of - a Newton, or a Halley? Norcertain- 
ly ; and therefore a Diſtinion ought to be made:be- 
tween the Capacity of. apprebending. Principles,/; and 
of drawing Concluſions. The- Ground and'Reaſon 
of this is plain enough. In order to make out a Con- 
cluſton, -< pecially ek ie is' remote from its-firſtand 
original Principle, Men ought ro have a Sagatity in 
diſcerning the ſeveral Relations between'Ideas, —— 
a Fixednefs and Attention of Mind, that none of theſe 
Relations may eſcape withour ſufficient Obſervations: 
—= Patience and Reſolution to bear the Fatigues of: a: 
painful and laborious Search 3 -T'o which: may-be added, 
Opportunity and Freedom from ſuch other Engage+ 
ments. as may either embarrls them in the Enquiry, or 
oblige them: to break off too ſoon. Bur are all theſe 
the' Portion of every Man Is-every Man Yagacious, 
;YORRENN *":”; oe attentive. 
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attenrives: patient, at leiſure? Whence then comes ir 
ro pats that there is really ſo great a Difference between 
the. intelle&ual Attainments of Men? Were every 
Thing. ſo eaſy, and attainable in this reſpeQ, ſurely 
Men--could' not fall ſo -very / ſhort of one another : 
The mere Pleaſure of maſtering a Truth would move 
them,-if there were not ſotnething ot ſuperior Difi- 
culty in the Way. 7 _— 

All-this will, perhaps, be allow'd by our Author in 
reference to what he may call Speculative Science : Bur 
he will tell us, thar the Caſe is different with regard 
to Praftical : There every Thing is, and muſt be eaſy, 
and obvious to every Enquirer. Bur let me ask this 
Gentleman, Is not Reaſoning as neceſſary to deduce 
practical Concluſions from practical Principles, as ſpe- 
culative Concluſions from ſpeculative Principles? Doth 
not Reaſoning, as well in the one Cale as the other, im- 
ply a Perception of the Conneftion or Difagreement of 
1deasiri the ſeveral Steps of theArgument? Doth. not this 
inlike manner ſuppoſe, that the before-mention'dQualifi- 
cations are equally neceffary in both Caſes? Andif this 
be true, muſt there not be Difficulties ariſing in both ? 
..-To:make this more apparent, let us only conſider 
Thar Scheme of Morality, which this Author him- 
{elf hath given us; Let us ſee, whether He, with, all 
the Advantages he enjoys of Learning, Parts,. Conver- 
ſation, Leiſure, Books, and the like, hath hit matters 
off -fo-nicely ; or, if he ſhall be ſuppos'd to have done 
ſo, Whether: the ſame might as well have been done 
by the Ilhcerate, or the Dull, or the Solitary, or the 
Buſy. If it could not, then I conceive this Point 
muſt be yielded me; and the Gentleman I am contend- 
ing with muſt allow, rhat a proper Rule of Life, how- 
ever diſcoverable by him, 1s not ſo pertealy difcoverable 
by-every one} 7 ion wn bibs i 
- His Scheme of Natural Religion, is This : © *Tis 
« evident by the Light of Nature that there isa God ; 
<4'or, in other Words, a Being abſolutely perfeR, and. 
eIvPns!% M 3 6 inftnire» 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a3 ieffuledy hep y if bimſelf, who- is the Source of all 
66 other Bangs” 7: Jacks next place, 44 The Creatures 


$ . can-neither add to, \nor' take trom the Happineſs of 


£6 that Being; and he could -have no Mative- m fram- 
.<< ing his Creatures, or, 'in giving Laws ta-ſuch of 
-«& them, as he made capable: of knowing: his- W ill, 

.* but their- own Good,” - From hence he- anfers, 


« Thar Nothing can be a Part of the Divine Law, 


& but what tends to-promote the common Tnrereſt of 


& his Rations] Creatures; and every Thing which 
$ does ſo, muſt be a Part of it.” | In like 'manner, 
« He who: cannot envy us any Happineſs: our.Niture 


$6 j5' capable of, can+ forbid, us thoſe . Things only, 


* which rend to our Hurt.” - Theſe are: the general 


Principles on which he builds. To which: he adds this 


farther Remark, «+ Our Reaſon, which gives: us a 
<« -Demonſtration of the. Divine PerfeRions, affords 
< the ſame concerning the Nature 'of thoſe Duries 
«© God requires; not only with relation to-himſclf, 


'©& bur to ourſelves, and one another : Thoſe we: ſhall 
$ diſcern, if- we look-intoourſelves, and conſider our 


* own Natures, and thoſe Circumſtances God hath 
5 plac'd-us in with relation to our-Fellow-Crearures, 


© and-ſee what conduces ro our mutual: Happinels': 


6 Of-this dur Senſes, -the Experience of others,” as 
$6 well-as our own, can't rail to give us: ſufiicient: In: 
+ formation.” _ 

He had-juſt before mais the Three bondeott 
Heads of Duty, viz; thoſe which relate-ta God, to 
ourſelves, and ta one another. He now proceeds to 
give us-2 more diſtin&t Account What thole ſeveral 
Duties are. 4 With relation to ourſelves, he- tells us, 
+ Foraſmuch as God hath endow'd Man with ſuch a 
5 Nature as makes: him- neceſlarily defire-his own 
& Good, ---- therefore he cannot require any thing of 
5 him in prejudice of i it; bur, an the contrary, / that he 
5 ſhould do every thing which tends ro promote -the' 
bf 9990 of 1 It, =-<= In Fqnlequenee of this, Thar we 

&* ſhould 
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+ ſhould avoid all irregular Paſſions, all unfriendly 
<6. Aﬀections, all Exceſs of ſenſual Delights, with all 
© jmmoderate Defires.” And then he ſums-up all in 
theſe Words, <5 Whoſoever ſo regulates his Natural 
i Appetites- as will conduce moſt to. rhe Exerciſe of 
46 his Reaſon, the Health ot his Budy, and the Plea- 
«ſure of his Senſes, taken and confider'd together, 
$6. may be certain he can never offend his Maker. | 
.. © As towhat God expetsfrom Man with relation 
& to each other, every one,. he affirms, muſt know 
& his. Duty,. who conſiders that the common Parent 
«« of Mankind has the whole Species alike under his 
© ProteQiion ; and will equally puniſh him for injuring 
 & others, as he. would others for injuring him ; and 
<« conſequently, thar jr is his Duty to deal with them 
© as he expects they ſhould deal with him 1n like Cir- 
« cumſtances.---- That Human Narure. is ſo conſti- 
&«-rured, that Men cannot live without Society and 
& .murual Aſſiſtance; and :that God hath endow'd 
_ « them with. Reaſon, Speech, and other Faculties, e. 
« vidently fitted ro enable them to. aſſiſt each other 
«in Matters of: Life ; That. therefore *ris the Will of 
«. God, whogives them this Nature, and endows them 
& with; thele-Faculties, that they ſhould employ them 
& for-the common Benefit, and mutual Afliſtance.--- 
c«. That theretore every Man, . for the ſake of others 
« as well as himſelf, is not to diſable his Body or 
&« Mind by ſuch Irregularities, as may make him leſs 
$6. ſerviceable to them, ---- In ſhort, we. cannot bur 
©« know,.1t- we in the leaſt conſider, that whatever 
Circumſtances Men are plac'd in by the Univerſal 
©. Cauſe of all Things, thar *ris his eternal and immu- 
&« table Will, by his placing them in theſe Circum- 
« ſtances, that they a& as theſe require. ---- This 
&,. Conſideration alone will dire a Man how to att in. 
&« all Conditions of Life, whether Father, Son,, Huſ- 
5 band, Servant, Maſter, King, &'s.”  _ 
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This Ts our Author's Sum of Morality or Natural 
Religion, taken from the Second Chaprer of his' Book; 
the Title prefix'd to'which is This; + Thatthe Reli- 
.« 'ojfon of Nature conſiſts in obſerving: thoſe Things, 
« which our Reaſon, by conſidering the Nature of 
& God and Man, and the Rehtion we ſtand-in to 
& him, and one another, demonftrares to be our Du- 
&« ty; and that thoſe Things are plain ; and likewiſe, 
&« What they are.” Whether this be 'a oft and per- 
fe&t Account of Natural Religion, -ſhaltbe confider'd 
immediately : But, if it were allow'd tobe ſuch; dorh 
our Author think thar a Perſon of * the loweſt Artain- 
menrs, or Abilities would, or could have drawn 'out 
the fame by himfelf 2 Or,' doth he indeed think; that 
now he hath done the Work for him, Things" are 
made fo exceedingly plain and eaſy, that every 'one 
muſt aſfent to his Scheme, and preſetely diſcern the 
true Grotind and Foundation 'of 'every- Duty ?-For 
mine own Part, I am fo far from «thinking fo,” rhar 'f 
eannor perſuade myſelf our Author rhotoughly- nri- 
derſtands himſelf in every Branch'of it. Emnher+ his 
own Ideas were confus'd ;z -or elſe, he hath endeavour'd 
to impole upon” his Readers by a ſtudied Confafion 
In his Expreſſions. ' "This T ſhall ſupport by offering 
ſome Remarks on the Schemeirfelfo "oO 
' Our Author, before he proceeds to a diſtint Ac> 
count of the ſeveral Duties 'incumbent on' us, offers 
. fome previous Refletions neceſſary for the right'-un- 
derſtanding the general Nature of thefe Duries.' - To 
this purpoſe he obſerves, © Thar as the Creature'can 
cc neither add to, nor take from the Happineſs of the 
& Creator, ſo he could have no Motive in framing 
& his Creatures, or 1n giving Laws to ſuch” of them 
&'25 he made capable of knowing his Will,” but their 
« own Good.” Here F would deſire ro know, 
whether by #heir own Good our Author means the par- 
ticular 'and perſonal Good of each Creature on whom 
fuch Laws are impos'd; or elſe, the Good of —_ = 
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other of his Creatures. If. he means the former; the 
Principle is entirely falſe, and will prove the Founda- 
tion; of ſuch'a Scheme of Mordlity as 15 monſtrous. 
For, upan- this Foot,: we, are: concern'd 'to. perform 
no A@ions -wharſoevet with. regard to another, which 
do not of \themlelves, and directly tend to produce 
ſome Good to ourſelves, . What, 10 this Caſe, wilt 
become of Benevolence, 1,ove of the Publick, and 


 thelike? Butif hemeansthelatter, we may allow: ut to 


be in fome- reſpeRs- true. ' However, . I conceive, -he 
ſhould have -expreſs'd. himſelf more  diſtinQaly.; efpe- 
cially- when he was ſetting forth a Scheme, . which he 
intended-as a perfe&t Model, and which was to ſhew 
us: how: plaiti and eafy every -T hing 1n Morality might 
- Again; © Nothing'-can be a Part:of the Divine 
&: Law, but what-rendsto promote the common Inte- 
&. reſt -of his rational Creatures.” Here the Gentle« 
man-teems to 'carry - Matters mto another Extream. 
Before he had afferted, that th? only End of the 
Creator in giving Laws to his -Creatures, was their own 
Good;: Now he aſſerts, that Nothing can be a Parr 
of the-Divine Law, but what tends to-promote the 
common Intereſt. The Truth really.lies berween both 
Aſſertions, when they are rightly underſtood : Every 
'Fhing is a Part of the Divine Law, by which our 


_ own Good may - be promoted” confiſtently with the 


Publick, or by which the Publick Good may be pro- 


mioted - confiſtently with our own; and; we ſhall run 


ourſelves into the- moſt extravagant Errors, if we pro- 
pole'erther of theſe in Excluſion of the other, For, 
tho” in certain Caſes a Man may be oblig'd ro forego 
his own private and'perſonal Good, in order to promote | 
the Intereſt of the Publick, yer this can be built on 
none other Foundation, than that a gracious God 
will make. us Amends hereafter; and fo, upon the 


whole, the publick and the privare Intereſt will be 


entirely 


a $+ 
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ngirehy reconcil'd, and .made .confiſtent-with- each 
other. / St SOIT UNE. I CEE 
To go'on; Our Author, affirms, * He:who can- 
E notenyy usany Happineſs our Nature 1s capable--of, 
& can forbid us thoſe Things only which tend:tooup 
« Hurt.” This is a Propoſition,  which- however it: 
might. be allow'd as ſtanding by / itſelf, yet hath no: 
manner of Dependence on that / Point -which is here 
aſign'd as the Principle. from: which” it flows: ... For, 
&« God cannot envy. .us-any Happineſs -our-Nature is 
« capable of.” What then? The;natural Inferquce'is: 
This ; He cannot forbid us any Thing which -tends. 
to our Happineſs, — 'Not, 4+. that- he-cannot' forbid: 
& us any. .Thing,: but what tends to. our: Hurt.” 
However, tho' the Inference be wrong, the Propoſiti-; 
on. may 1n-ſome ſort be admitted: - Only we muſt un- 
derſtand it with this Reſtriction, the Hurt of ourſelves, 
or of any other Being ; and conſider the Propoſition, 
even thus underſtood, with a View, not to the. Prohi-- 
bitions of -Reveal'd Religion, but merely of Natural... 
He obſerves - afterwards, . « Qur' Senſes - and the- 
© Experience of others as. well as our- ownzs;/can't + 
« fajl to give us ſufficient Information, **' conrmmns 
of what? Why, «© of that which .conduces-to-our- 
« mutual Happineſs. ** Senſe and Experience may in- 
deed do ſomething here, bur .not quite fo: much; as* 
this Gentleman pretends. Reaſon-ſhould: be.allow'd-. 
its proper Share. in determining this Matter; other- 
wiſe we ſhall not make a ſufhcient Difference between - 
Men and Brures. And yet after we have raken all-thele - 
rogerher, I queſtion whether many Things will notbe - 
overlook'd, which are really conducive to our Happi--- 
neſs, The Effects indeed we may- feel ſenſibly; but - 
bow far Experience, or that Portion of Reafon which - 
we enjoy, may. be able to trace them up to their origi« /- 
nal Cauſes, .is another: Point; and I am apt to think. 
there would not. be ſo. much Unhappineſs in the World, ; 
if we could ſo cafily diſcern the Remedy. Burif 5008 1; 
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be true; then as a'perfe&t DireQion Tannot be had this 
way, we may hope for ſomerhing of that Kind in ano- 
ther, © Yer thus much we-allow readily, Thar our 
Scheme of Natural Law muſt be influenc'd by this 
Principle, and, fo far as this, would have been rightly 


e 


propos'd by our Aurhor, had it been as perfeRtly repre- 


tented.. 384 £7 SED ; : 
-: With regard | to: the \Durnies to' ourſelves, this Au- 
thor. informms'us,, &' Whoſoever ſo regulates his natural 
bs. Appetires,"as will conduce moſt ro the Exerciſe of 
6: his::Reaſon, the Health of his Body, andthe Plea-' 
<<: ſure of this 'Senfes, taken and © confider*d together, 
© may becertain he'can never-offend his Maker,” This 
Paſſage'is expreſs'd 10 obſcurely, that'T cannorbe cer-' 
tain.how far- I 'underſtand it in our Author's Senſe.” 
Perhapsir may not be very plain W hat the Gentleman' 
here'means by $ Natural Appetites. ** One might be” 
rempted to think, that' he intends by this Expreſhon, ' 
Senjial Apperites ; ' For, {ince theſe only have a Rela-/ 
tion*to"the *Pleaſure - of the Senſes, which is particu-' 
larly mention'd in the Cloſe of the Sentence, the Na- 
rura Appetires before 'mention'd in the Beginning of * 
it,-ſhould, one might think, fignify the ſame. Tam” 
the more-inclin'd to this, from another Paſfage in the 
very fame "Paragraph ; *© The: Health of the Body, 
& {lays he, and the Vigourof the Mind, being high © 
«ly conducing to our Good, we mult be ſenfible we 
**-offend-onr Maker, it we indulge our Sexes tothe * 
«Prejudice of  Thefe.*? -- x W751 
*As uncertain am I, what our Anthor means by the 
Term conduce; 1? This Word, underſtood in its * 
proper'Senſe, 'implies ſome Efficiency, ſome dire&t Con-* 


tribution! of a- proper Cauſe to the Production of its | 
Effe&:" Burg in this 'Senfe, the Government of our © 


A ppetites cannot be ſaid to corduce either to the Ex- 
erciſe of ' our Reaſon, or the Health of our” Body. 
Fhe Regulating our Paſſions, &c. 'doth indeed remove 
an*Flindrance of the Effets before mention'd, O_ 
29 SES. oth 
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doth not dire&tly produce them. I ſhould beapr "Ow 
fore to aſpea, a he really intends theis- much; 
Whofſaqever ſo regulates his natural. Appetites, as ſhall 
be moſt conſiſtent with the Exerciſe of us Reafony Sf. 

_ offend his Maker. 

A Ns on likewiſe may arife, What he means by 
& The Exerciſe of Reaſon.” is it only the internal 
Exerciſe of the Facuky ? or, 'does he intend likewiſe, 
the Influence of that Exerciſe ot our ConduG and Be- 
haviour ? I ſhould be apt tothink that our Author in- 
tends it in the Jacter Senſe, from conſidering a Paſſage 
in his 22d; p. where he ll us, *< The Happineſs of 
& alt Beings whatſoever confiſts in the Perfeftion of 
« their Nature: And the Nature of a Rational Being 
« js moſt perfet, when it is perfeRtly Rationaly/ #. e: 
« .when Ir governs all its Actions by the -Rules of right 
&« Reaſon.” If this be what he means; the whole A« 
mount of the RefleQion given us owe, is This; He 
who governs his natural Appetites ſo, as to a&- confiſ- 
rently with the Rules of Hehe Reaſon, &'e. may be 
fure he cannot offend his Maker. Upon this View of 
the Expreſſion, there was no manner 'of Occafioti/to 
mention any thing about Health or Pleaſure ;* for;' rhe 
Rules of right Reaſon had already taken in every Thing 
of thar Kind, | But, if our Author really-intends no 
more than the internal Exerciſe of the here ren Facul- 
ry, then I conceive there may be ſeveral other Objec- 
rions made to the Fruth and Uſefulnefs of the Refive- | 

tion, which ſhall be nored immediarely. ' | 
Again; our Author obſerves, << W hoever ſo roid- 
& hates his natural A ppetites, whe; may. be certain heeaft 
« never offend his Maker.” But what hath this Re-- 
flexion todo here, where it was his Bufineſs to tell us 
Not merely what is lawful, bur, what we are bound ft 
in Point of Duty? Or, if he' ſhall affirm, that'This 
35 really what he intends by the Expreſſions (as perhaps 
he may, ) befides that this is an unaccountable Abuſe 
of Language, 'T muſt obſerve, that-fome great” _ 
culties 
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culties. will ariſe, about the Truth and Propriety of his 
Reflexion-conſider'd in this Light. For upon this Foot, 
it, will be the Duty of every Man to indulge his Ap- 
tites in all thoſe Inſtances, which conduce to the 
leaſure of the Senſes, if they be only conſiſtent with 
the Exerciſe of Reaſon, and the Health of the Body. 


' This) is a new Duty . indeed, and undiſcover'd by all 


who, have gone before this Gentleman in Moral En- 
quiries. T heſe have contented rhemſelves with barely 
Aſſerting the Lawfulneſs of gratifying our ſenſual Ap- 
petires on. certain Occaſions; but no. One hath ever 
carry; d. the Matter fo far, as to- inſiſt upon it as a Point 
of Bay, . Inthe next Place, it is inſiſting on a Matter 
as ſtrictly obligatory in, ſo laoſe a manner, as muſt run 
us into, aumberleſs Irregularities of a monſtrous Na- 
ture. . It.is our Duty, 1t ſeems, to indulge our Sen- 


| fſes:.>—— Bur, how far? Why, fo far as is conſiſ- 


tent with the Exerciſe of Reaſon, and the Health of 
the Body, This indeed may guard Men againſt Ex- 
celſes. in Degree, but not at. all againſt thoſe Enjoy- 
ments, which are irregular as to Kind. Ifſuch do not 
19pair the. Reaſon, nor deſtroy the Health, they are 
not g6ly allowable, but our FU: The moſt oi] The 


Pradtices may be juſtified.on this, Principle. 


" . - 


:- The.next General Head comprehends thoſe Offices 


which-are due to others. . Here he tells us, that *tis our 
Duty,.in the Firſt Place, , ** Notto injure others; ”” and 


' in. the next, © to employ the ſeveral Faculties we havs 


& for the common, Benefit.” All this is moſt certaioly 
truez. and. yet I cannot but abjet fomewhar againſt our 
Author's Management : For, haw doth he make our 


theſe two Concluſions? Why, He deducesthem from 
this fiogle Principle, viz. , That all Mankind are alike 


under, the Protetton of God ; «© Every one { ſays he 3 


+ muſt, know bis Duty, who conſiders that the com- 
<« mon, Parent of Mankind has the. x bole Species alike 


<* yndex his ProteQion.,” This.is an Argument indecd 
why. one Man ſhould. not, injure another ;, but. isnone 
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ar" all why he' ſhould employ ] his $A jo for fig 
Service. This muſt be dediie'd from another Prinei- 
ple, viz. 'Thar God wills hot only-rhe common "Safe 
ty, bur rhe common Happivels; which Happineſs: cans 
not be promoted without the mutual | ntercourſe 'of 
kind Offices. - _ T9046 
| However, Jet us ſuppoſe 6 our {A Gevtlech to hes Bach 
eatirely right in his arguing. ; ind that "al the ſeveral 
Offices due from one Mian'to' "another, are reducible 
ro theſe rwo Points : fill r "yn not ap ppear fo linly, 
what Kind of Adtions may, on certain Ocaa 19ns, 'be 
ſerviceable, or prejudicial 6 '6thers:* 'Hirh this Gein- 
tkman Ref ACY i s poinr "out" all theſe? 'So fir froth, it; 
that” he hath not fo much as hince 1. at ſeveral of t Thi 
moſt 1 1mportant : And when he comes to ſpeak 'of the 
Relative Duties, we have Nothing more than This ; ; 
«© We cannot but know, if we in rhe leaſt conſider, 
© that whatever Circumſtances Meniare. plac'd 1 in by | 
& the Univerſal Cauſe of all Things, it is bis eternal 
- and immurable Will, by placing them'in theſe Cir- 
© cumſtances, that they act as theſe require. This'Conz 
« {jideration alone will dire&'a Man, How "to. a@ in 
© a1] Conditions of Life, whether, F ather, Son; Hul- 


£ _ 


'< band, Servant, Maſter, King, '&+.** Now, if" this 


be really enough, The: Gentleman might have” ſpard. 
all his Pains in drawing out a Moral. Scheme; and} have 
told us, Tharour Duty impliedevery Thing, which the 
Circumſtances we are placed ih require. This might have 
been allow*d him as true, when rightly underſtood? Burt 
then it conld ſerve to very little Purpoſe,” unleſs be could 
ſhew us diſtinaly, What theſe Circumſtances do re- 
quire.” And if this would really" have beth a very) aſelefs 
Account of Morality 3 in the genefal, I conceiveir wil 
be as little ſerviceable,” when us'd to ſet forth "tot us 
thoſe * particular Duties, which. ought to have bien 
deferib'd diſtinQly. She ber heh 

I ſhall'add= one Obſervation more'on' his Mts: 
vis, FF hat notwithſtanding this Gentteman had redue*d | 


our 
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our ſeveral. Duties, ro theſe Three Heads,. viz. Things 


which relate to God, our Neighbour,. and ourſelves, 


yer the Duties to God are. in a manner negleRed. This 
is. the more. remarkable, becauſe he propoſes. to, lay be- 
fore us a perfe&. Scheme of, Duty ;-in, which, as the 
Duties to God are the. principal, and apt to have the 
greateſt Influence on aithe reſt, ſo one might expect thar 
theſe ſhould have been. trac'd; with particular Care, and 
ſer forthwith all the Advantages they deſerve. What he 
hath juſt hiated inxelation ro theſe, he procends tro build 

| $, Wildom, and 
Power: 4+. From the Coolideration of which Pertecti- 


<<. ons, herellsus, p. 15+ we cannot bur have the greateſt 


« 'Veneration, nay. the greateſt Adoration and Love for 
« rhe..Supreme Being ; who, that we may. not fail to 
<< be as happy-as-poſhble for ſuch Creatures to be, has 
«_ made. our. ating for. our preſent, to be the only 
«©. Means of obtaining our fwtwre Happineſs.” It ap- 
pears. fromihence, That the Conſideration of the Di- 
vine Perſetions mention'd before, 15.carry'd no farther 


than the Manifeſtations we. have of them in the Laws 


which God, gives us; And coplequentlys he builds all 
the Duties we owe to. God, merely on the Equity and 
Tenderneſs of his Laws; whereas I ſhould.be apt to 


Ld 


_ think, that Duty in progral was owing to. him, ante- 
1 


cedently.to.the Conſideration of any particular Laws, 
and founded in that Right which The Supreme Being 
hath to give-us. Laws. But not to inſiſt on the general 
Duty we owe to God, it may be obſery'd, that in his 
Definition of Narural Religion, he tells us, , ir ſignifies 
« 'The Senſe,” &'c. of thoſe Duties which reſult from 
© the Knowledge we have of. God, and his PerfeRi- 


« 0n5,.0c.. — Of God and. his PerfeRtions ? —-- 


but. how 2 — conſider'd in,,one View only? no, cer- 
rainly.z butraken 1n, every. View in which they. may 


be conſider'd by us. On any other Foot than this, as 


we ſhould build our Duty on roo weak a Foundation, ſo 
ſhould we giveit.coo litle an Extent. And what, after 


all, 
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all, are the Duties which he inculcates ? Why, Vene. 
ration, and Love; to which he after adds © Gratirude, 


-« and a ſtriving to imitate him in our extenſive Loye 


< to our Fellow-Creatures.'** Honour, I ove, and 


Gratitude, are indeed Branches of the: Duty we owe to 


God, however lamely they have been made our by this 
Gentleman : But then, are there none orher Duties be- 
fide theſe which it became him to rake Notice of, in a 
Scheme which was to repreſent to us, How far Natu- 
ral Reaſon can carry us on this Subje, and to ſuper- 
ſede every Thing which Revelation can offer. 

T will not fay that this important Part of Natural 


Religion was {lighted with Defign; tho' one might. 


be tempted to think fo, by this Paſſage at the Cloſe of 
his Second Chapter : «* We may define True Religion 
< ro conſiſt in a conſtant Diſpoſition of Mind ro do 
<« all the Good we can, and thereby to render ourſelves 
<< acceptable ro God, by anſwering the End of hns 
<« Creation. ** Todo all the Good wecan, is, it ſeems, 
the Sum of Religion: Butrhen, To whom are we to 
do Good ? Thathe tells us d{ewhere : Sometimes, he 
affirms, wearetoa& for our own Good only ; Some- 
times, for the common Good only. 1f either of theſe 
Senſes be what: he intends here,” he muſt exclude all 
thoſe Duties which we owe to God ; For, I ſuppoſe 
it will hardly be allow'd, that an Endeavour to render 
ourſelves acceptable ro God merely by doing Good to 
ourſelves orother Men, 1s, properly ſpeaking, any In- 
ſtance of Duty to God art all. " al 

" Several other Reflexions might have been offer'd on 
this Gentleman's Scheme of Natural Religion : But 
theſe are ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe, viz. 'To 


ſhew, ' that in his Expreffions, he is perplex'd, obſcure 


and doubtful; in his Arguings, weak and inconclu- 
five; and in the Scheme itſelf, confider'd only as a 
Syftem of Precepts, miſerably defe&ive. And yer this 
entleman had nor only his own good Senſe to direct 
him, the Learning of all thoſe worthy Enquirers __ 
. mor. 
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moral Matters, who have gone before him, for his A(- 
filtance, bur likewiſe the Advantage of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, if he had not thought himſelf above taking 
any Advantages from conſulting it; From which, how- 
ever, ſome Benefit he hath received, no doubt. by 


thoſe Impreſſions which were once made on him, and 


which he hath not been able to efface entirely. Burt if 
This.very Gentleman, under all theſe favourable Cir- 
cumſtances, and whilſt he pretended to give us a- per- 
fe | Scheme, ( which Deftign he execut:d, without 


| Queſtion, as well as he could ) harh yer fail'd ſo groſly, 
Whar might we expe& from thofe, whom he terms 


Perſonsof the meaneſt Capacity ? — Perſons leſs ca- 


Pable either of making out the ſeveral Principles of mo- 


ral Science, or of drawing them forth into thoſe. prac- 
tical Concluſions, which do truly, and in juſt Reaſo- 


ning follow from them? -— I ſhall add norhing more 
-fo the dire&- Proof of this Point, bur paſs on, 
2. To ſupport it, by examining what this Writer 


hath advanc'd to the contrary. I ſhall not trouble my- 
ſelf with confident Affirmations, where no Reaſon is 
alledg'd in Proof of them,: but only with ſuch as he 
hath pretended to ſupport with ſome Shew of Arguing. 
Something to this purpoſe we meet with p. 26. where 
our Author argues from the End for which: human 


| Reaſon was given us, viz. To compare Things, and ro 


judge concerning the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of Actions ; 
From whence he concludes thus: + Could not our 
« Reaſon judge ſoundly in all ſuch Matters, it could 
< 'not anſwer the End for which God beſtow'dir on 
« us.” Bur this I have already conſider'd in my Firſt 
Chapter, p. 27. I ſhall therefore-paſs on to ſome 0- 
ther Matters which may deſerve Examination, and of 
which-no Notice hath been taken hitherto. | And, 
© 7, Tt 1s alledg'd, © Fhat were we not capable by 


<, our Reaſon of diſtinguiſhing Good from Evil, or 
*< knowing from the Conſideration of the invariable 


*©:PerfeRtions of God, what the Divine Goodneſs, 
oy | N « could 
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« could command, or forbid his Creatures, antecedent- 
& ly to any external Revelation, we could not diſtin- 
& ouiſh the true inſtiruted Religion from the many 
&« falſe ones,” p. G6. 

It is here allow'd freely, that every Man, 5. e. every 
Moral Agent, is capable, in ſome Senſe, of diſtin- 
guiſhing Good from Evil; For, it he were abſolutely 
incapable of rhis, he would ceaſe to be a Moral Agent 
at all. Bur the proper Queſtion 1s here perplex'd, and 
miſrepreſented by our Author. We are not enquiring, 
Whether Men are capable of doing this in any Inſtan- 
ces, but whether they are capable of doing it in all 


' Inſtances. 


Beſides, the Gentleman hath exprefs'd himſelf ſome- 
what unfortunately in theſe Terms, © diſtinguiſhing 
& Good from Evil.” I ſuppoſe he means ; the diſco- 
vering that to be Good, which really is Good, and 
that to be Evil, which really is Evil. If this be his 
Senſe, I muſt obſerve, thata Man might be incapable of 
doing this in many Caſes, in which he ſhould by no 


means confound Good with Evil. For, there 1s plainly 


2 Medium between Good and Evil, viz. Fndifferenr ; 
and, the Errors into which Meu are moſt apt to be be- 
tray'd, conſiſt in the confounding one or other of theſe 
Extremes with the Middle. 

Burt, not to criticize on Words, TI will take the Ob- 
jeRion thus, (as 1t mult be taken if he intends it as any 
Objeion art all,) 4 Unleſs Men are capable, by their 
« Reaſon of diſcovering every thing which is fit and 
& proper on the one Hand, or unfit and improper on 
* the other, and this antecedently to any external Reve- 
« lation, they will be incapable of Judging concern- 
« ing the Revelation itſelf, and of diſtinguiſhing the 
<& true inſtituted Religion from the many falſe ones. 

The Inſufficiency of what is here alledg'd, will ap- 
pear by a parallel Inſtance. Suppoſe a Queſtion ſhould 
ariſe, W herher every Man be capable of maſtering rhe 


feveral Arts and Sciences without a Teacher? and ir 
| were 
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were alledg'd, That every one muſt be-capa'-le of this, 
oz elſe he would be unable ro judge Whether his Maſter 
fhould teach him right or wrong ; and conſequently, 
that ſuch Teaching could be ot no Service to him ; 
Would ſuch Arguing as this, I pray, be admitted ? No, 
certainly : And that tor this Reaſon, viz. That Things 
which might not be known, or perhaps knowable with- 
our Teaching, thay yer immediately approve themſelves 
to the Mind when taught « In like manner, Things 
which could not be diſcovered without a Revelation, 
may yet upon that Revelation appear ſo plainly agreeable 
with Reaſon, that a Man may not entertain the leaſt 
Doubt whether they are capable of being true or no. 
In ſuch a Caſe, where nothing can be concluded from 
the Nature of the Thing, the External Evidence of 
the Revelation muſt take Place; andif Men will care- 
fully attend to this, there can be no Room for Error. 

Beſides, ſuppoſe I fhould admit that the Generality 
of Mankind want either the Capacity or Leiſure totry 
a Revelation thoroughly by its internal CharaQters, and 
to judge concerning every Part of it by the Rule of 
Fir, and Unfir; W hat then? Is there no Criterion 
whereby to diſtinguiſh the true inſtirured Religion 


| from the many falſe ones? TI think there is; and chat 


many and inconteſtable Miracles will ſerve the Purpoſe z 
concerning the Evidence of which, conſider'd as Facts; 
Men are much more capable of judging, than they are 
concerning tedious and ab{traft Reaſunings. CHEN 
And tho! it hath been alledg'd by this Author, that 
Miracles are no Proof, becauſe theſe are capable of be- 
ing wrought by Evil Spirits to confirm an Impoſ- 
ture; yer he muſt allow, if. he conſiders thar theſe 
Evil Spirits are {ubje& to their Creator ; he muſt, I 
ſay, allow, that no natural Powers they enjoy can be 
exerciſed withour God's Permiſhon : And when here- 
flets that God is Wiſe and Good, he muſt allow like- 
wiſe, that He will not permit them ro uſe this Seal of 
his Authority to confirm an Impoſture; ar leaſt in 

N 2 thofe 
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thoſe Inſtances, where Men are incapable of guarding 
againſt the Deluſion. On this Foot we may ſecure 
ourſelves againſt all Difficulties mY from this Argu- 
ment. For if Men are capable of judging concerning 
miraculous Fa&s; and if God will not permit thoſe to 
be wrought in Confirmation of an Impoſture, where 
Men are of themſelves incompetent Judges of rhe 
Dodrines taught, ---- then there is none Occaſion, in 
order to, lecure themfelves trom Deluſion, thar they 
ſhould have a full View of theſe Things anrecedent- 
ly to a Revelation. The Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 
God are a ſufficient Security, notwithſtanding the Im- 
perfeQion and Weakneſs of Man. 

2. A Second Objefion to the ſame Purpoſe ts drawn 
from the Univerſality of the Divine Government, and 
conſequently, the Univerſality of God's Laws. Ir occurs 
p. 197. and 1s thus repreſented by our Author ; «© When 
« God a&ts as Governor of the Univerſe, his Laws 
& are alike defign'd for all under his Government, z. e. 
&« all Mankind; and conſequently, what equally con- 
« cerns all, muſt be equally knowable by all.” 

Laws whichconcernall Men, #.e. by which all Men 
| are oblig'd, muſt be capable of being known by all 
Men. This 1s certain; becauſe no one can be oblig'd 
tothat, which he is incapable of knowing. So far as 
this TI muſt allow what our Author contends for, 
with this Reſerve only, tho” ſuch Laws may be know- 
able by all, .yet they may not be equally knowable, if 
by equally he means, in the ſame Degrees of Clearneſs 
and Perfection. Burt then I muſt obſerve, that thts 
doth by: no means come up to the preſent Purpoſe. 
The Queſtion at preſent is, Not whether every Man 
1s capable of knowing every Thing which 1s properly 
to him a Law; but, Whether every Man can, in 


virrue of his natural Reaſon, diſcover all the Fitneſſes 


of Things; and conſequently, all that is ſuppos'd ca- 
able of becoming a Law by being known, Theſe 
are 
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are quite different Things, and therefore ought hor to 
be confounded. 
 - And, if he ſhall tell us, (as the Argument now under 
Examination requires he ſhould), that foraſmuch as all 
Men are equally under God's Government, they muſt 
have the very ſame Laws given them ; and if the ſame 
Lawsare given to all, they muſt be equally knowable by 
all ; --- I muſt deny the Inference, and maintain, that the 
Univerſality of Government doth by no means prove 
the Identity and Univerſality of all God's Laws with 
regard to his Creatures. This is apparent evenin Civil 
Conſtitutions, in which the ſame Supreme Magiſtrate 
doth by no means govern all his Subjets by the ve- 
ry fame Laws, but by ſuch different Rules as are a- 
dapred to their ſeveral different Circumſtances. Thus 
likewiſe The Supreme Being, tho', as Governor of 
the Univerſe, He be Lord as well of the Irrational 
| as the Rational Part of the Creation, yet He ſtill go- 
verns them by different Meaſures; the One by In- 
ſtint, the Other by the Rules of Reaſon. But 
whence comes this to paſs? From hence certainly, 
that the One not having ſuch a Meaſure of Capacity 
as to be able to form to themſelves a Moral Rule, and 
to conſider it as The Divine Will, cannot direct their 
AQtions by ſuch a Rule: For the ſame Cauſe muſt we 
aſſert, that ſince Reaſonable Beings are to govern them- 
{elves by the Rules of Reaſon, it muſt be in Proporti- 
on to the Degrees of Reaſon they enjoy, and the Op- 
 portunities they have of uling it: For, as to any 
Rules of Fitneſs by them undiſcoverable, however 
evident they may be to other Beings of ſuperior Capa- 
cities, they are upon the very ſame Foot with Brutes 
themſelves, and muſt be exempted from all Obligation 
to them as the Brutes themſelves are. | 
The Difference therefore between this Gentleman and 

myſelf on the preſent Argument, is This ; I maintain 
that the Rules of Fitneſs are juſt ſo far univerſal Laws, 
25 they are uniyerſally knowable ; and conſequently, if 

N 3 they 
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they are not univerſally knowable, rhey are not univer- 
fal Laws: He, on the othcr Hand, ſuppoſes, with- 
our any ſufficient Proof, that theſe are univerial Laws; 
and trom ſuch a ſuppos*d Univerfality of the Laws, 
concludes, that they muſt be nniverſally knowable. k 
ſhall only add, that rlys is a Begging the Queſtion, 


and a Taking that for granted, which he is concern'd 
to prove, 


3. The third Argument by which he endeavours 
to evince this Point, That a proper Rule of Life, is 


_ perfeRtly knowable by Men of the meaneſt Capacity, 


amounts to this; That the meaner Peoples Circum- 
ſtances are, the fewer are the Particulars they are con- 
cern'd in; and conſequently, tho! they ſhould be ſup- 
pos'd ro fall ſhort of others in Point of Knowledge, 
yet they may be perfeRly acquainted with all thoſe 
Things in which they have any manner of Concern. 
We meet with ir in the 281ſt p. where our Author 
thus expreſſes himſelf, ** The meaner People are, and 
« the lower their. Station, the fewer are the Things 
& their Duty conſiſts in; and thoſe ſo very plain, that 
& they cannot well miſtake with Relation either to God 
*< or Man, were they not impos'd on by artful 
&« Men.” | | TO | 
W har are the Matters in which their Duty, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, conſiſts, 4. e. which they are ſtriatly 
oblig'd to, is, as hath beerr ſaid above, beſide the pre- 


ad 
' 


ſent Queſtion ; fince we are now enquiring Not about 


The Law which makes Duty, but that proper Rule 
of Life which is built on Fitneſs. Thus much, how- 
ever, muſt be allow'd this Gentleman, that the meaner 


Men are, the fewer will thoſe Things be which are fir 


and proper for them to do; becauſe, by this means, 
they will ſuſtain fewer Relations, and conſequently, 
have leſs ro a in Life. But what, TI pray, can be 
concluded from this | That theſe Perſons muſt there- - 
fore be capable of diſcovering for themſelves every 
Thing which is fit and proper for them to do ? Will 
hy Fo TOO. Werhps, 29 | hs 
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this, I fay, follow ? or 1s there the leaſt Colour for 
making this Concluſion ? Let me obſerve, that all the 
ſeveral Fitneſſes which reſult from the Conſiderations 
of Creator and Creature; of the Relations which ſub- 
fiſt between Intelligent Beings as ſuch ; and of thoſe 
likewiſe which are built on the Conſideration of Man as 
a Rational Animal, are the ſame with reſpe& to Per- 
ſons in the meaneſt Condition of Life, as to thoſe in 
the higheſt. In this regard thereis no Difference be- 
tween Men, under whatever Variety of Circumſtances 
they live. Bur are all theſe ſo perfectly diſcoverable 
by Men in the loweſt Condition ? ' 

Beſides, the Gentleman hath us'd ſomewhat of un- 
becoming Art in wording his Argument. He rells 
us, ** The meaner People are, and the lower their Sta- 
<&« tion, the fewer are the Things their Duty conſiſts 
<« in.” Burt the Queſtion doth not relate merely 
to the Meanneſs of their Circumſtances, but the 
Meanneſs of their Capacity. ** Religion, fays he p. 
« 197, Which way ſoeverreveal'd, carries ſuch inter- 


& nal Marks of Truth, as at all. Times and Places 


« ſhews itſelf even to the meaneſt Capacity, &c.” 
So again p. 284. He declares, *© Thar it makes moſt 
« for the Honour of God, and Good of Men, to 
« ſuppoſe, that all God's Laws ſhould carry with 
« them {uch evident Marks of Goodneſs and Kind- 
« neſs for the whole Race of Mankind; that Men 
© of the meaneſt Capacities, even tho' they can't read 
© their native Language, may know their Duty. * 
"Tis the Capacity which is the principal Thing to be 


_ confider'd in this Queſtion: And therefore, tho' it 


ſhould be ſuppos'd, that the bare Meanneſs of Condi- 
rion ſhould not prevent their diſcovering every Thing 
which is fit and proper ; yer, I hope, the Meannefs 
of Mens Capacities might, This 1 do, and cannot but 
maintain. This I have endeavour'd to evince, as wel] 
from common E.xperiznce, as the Reaſon and Nature of 
the Thing itfelf : On the other Hand, This Gentleman 

N 4 CON- 
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confidently eſpouſes the other Side of the Queſtion ; Is 
frequent in his Affirmations, and thinks that theſe muſt 
paſs tor Proofs; tor, asto any Thing of real Argument, 
ho is entirely defacient ; and, 1f he eyer aims at any 
thing that Way, all the Shew that it even ſeems to have 
ar firſt Sight, 15 owing to tage more than this, that 
his Expreſſions are equivocal, and rhe Point he ſpeaks 
to miſ-ſtared by: him. Fit Methods to be us'd in fo 
bad a Cauſe - © PTE EE | 
So much having been offer'd on the Firſt Queſtion, 
which I propos'd in the Beginning of this Chapter, I 
ſhall be very brief on the Second ; becauſe, 1f a pro- 
per Rule of Life be not perfectly diſcoverable by 
Men of the meaneſt Capacity, it will follow a fortiorz, 
thar it cannot be eaſily diſcoverable. Yet ſomething to 
this Purpoſe may be neceſſary . on another Account. 
For, upon Suppoſition that I ſhould grant all our Au- 
thor contends for on the former Queſtion, yet I might 
ſtill diſpute this Point with him, and be able to main- 


tain the Expediency of a Revelation, in order to make 


the proper Rule of Life more eaſily diſcoverable by 
Perſons of mean Capacity, than it could haye been 
from the mere Workings of their Minds. : 

Let us then ſuppoſe that all Things fit and proper 
ro be done are {1mply diſcoverable by all ; Doth it tol- 
fow from hence that it muſt be eaſily diſcoverable ? Is 


every Thing eafily to be done, which is poſſible tobe 


done ? No certainly : And therefore we muſt try, whe- 
ther it will appear from other Conſiderations, that this 
IS ſo very ealy a Matter as this Author contends it is ; 
in doing which, I ſhall proceed, as I did before ; and 
argue as well from the Experience of Mankind, as the 
Narure of the Thing. | 
Now, the very Wiſeſt and Greateſt Men have not 
found it ſo eaſy a Matter to trace out all Things of a 
Moral Concern. The Philoſophers have buſy'd them- 
ſelves this Way, and found full Employment for 
their Minds ; and after all, have been ſo far from dif- 
I ME gre td, | : covering 
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covering every. Thing they enquir'd after, that ſuc= 
| rien have Cunt added to the Diſcove= 
Ties of their Predeceſſors. Be it therefore, that thoſe 
who err'd did not err unavoidably ; yet ſtill I muſt 
affirm, that the Conſideration of theſe Errors ſufficient- 
ly proves, that the Truths from which they err'd ſo 
often, were remote ; That there were Intricacies 1n the 
ſeveral Queſtions before them, — Things, to them 
at leaſt, difficult ; and conſequently, that the Subject 
they were upon, was not fo very plain and eaſy as this 
Gentleman repreſents it. 

And indeed, had Matters been fo exceedingly ob- 
vious, what Occaſion would there have been for taking 
any Pains at all? « Whar Occaſion for labouring a 
« Point, which, it ſeems, is ſo clearly and fully mani- 
« feſted in the Book of Nature, that he who runs 
«© may read it?” p. 28. What Occaſion for writing 
Books on this Subject, and pretendiny ro teach Man- 
kind Matters « which ſhew themſelves ſo plainly ra 
& the meaneſt Capacities ? * On this Suppoſition 
Study were trifling; and the publiſhing tothe World 
Schemes which every one knew before-hand, or might 
eaſily know without Aſſiſtance from others, muſt be 
abſolutely ridiculous. 

Nay, let me ask This Gentleman, Whether his own 
Scheme of Morality, def<tive as it 15, coſt him no 
Pains or Thought ar all? Or, 1f it did not, Whe- 
ther he could have drawn it out fo eafily, had he ne- 
ver accuſtom'd himſelf to cloſe Thinking ; had he nor 
formerly examin'd certain Principles with Care, and 
rreaſur'd them up for future Uſe in arguing? Can 
this therefore be thoughr ſo very eaſy a Work, even 
To a Perfon of the meaneſt Capacity, which hath re» 
quir'd Jong preparatory Studies, and a ſettled Habit of 
Thinking 1g a Gentleman of good natural Talents? 
—- Or, will he affirm, that the Scheme which he 
hath now offer'd to the World is obvious ro every 
Underſtanding, and that Perſons of the meaneſt Ca- 


pacity 
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pacity muſt take it immediately, Let him try an ordins- 
ry and illicerate Perſon, if he pleaſes: And if 
It ſhall appear upon Trial, that he hath Stated (T will 
not ſay all Matrers of Moral __ for this he hath 
not done by any means, but) the ſeveral Particulars 
mention'd by him ſo clearly, as to be immediately un- 
derſtood and afſented ro by every one to whom they 
are propos'c, I will on this Condition give up the 
Point. | 

Bur ſure T am that this is impoſſible : For, from the 
Nature of the Thing it 1s certain, that the more re- 
mote any Concluſions are from their orginal Princi- 
ples, the greater Attention and Sagacity are requir'd 
fo the making them. Now, where theſe are requir'd, 
Things cannot be obvious and eaſy to every one. At- 
tention itſelf is painful even to the ſagacious : How 
much more ai it be ſo where the Want of Parts ſhall 
ſtill increaſe the Difficulty ! Are there no Moral Con- 
cluſions then which depend on a long Train of Rea- 
foning ? ---- Perhaps our Author will tell us, No: E- 
very thing 1s immediare]y reducible to the Rule of Fit- 
neſs. =--- Beit ſo: Bur then the next Queſtion 1s, 
W hat are the Things which are fir and proper ? The 
Anſwer will be, Thoſe which are ſuitable ro the Rela- 


tions in which we ſtand tro God and our Fellow-Crea- 


tures. Very well; yet Two new Queſtions will ariſe, 
W hat are thoſe Relations; and W hat are thoſe Actions 
which are really ſuired ro them ? Both theſe muſt be 
ſettled ; and each of them will ſtill multiply themſelves 
intoa vaſt Variety of other Queſtions, For, in order 
to know What theſe ſeveral Relations are, we muſt 
know, in a good Degree, the ſeveral Natures related ; 
and this will carry us on to ſome of the deepeſt Enqui- 
ries in Natural Philoſophy, and Meraphyſicks. Or, 
ſuppoſing all theſe known, yer ſtill it remains to be en- 
quir'd, What Actions are really ſuited to theſe ſeveral 
Relations; to determine which we ſhall be oblig'd to 
enquire farther into the certain, the probable, and, in 
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ſome Caſes, the poſſible Conſequences of our AQons 
For, without knowing Theſe, we cannot, 1n all Caſes, 
determine What is fit to be done; or, it you pleaſe, 
Whar is ſuitable to, and expreſſive of the ſeveral Rela- 
tions we ſuſtain. = 4 —_ 
From this ſhort View of Matters it will appear, (if 
it did not ſufficiently appear before, upon the very firſt 
Refle&Qion,) that a proper Rule of Life, however di(- 
coverable ſimply, yet 1s not eaſily diſcoverable by eve- 
ry one. In Truth, our Author's Afertion on this 
Point, is ſo very groſs, and contrary ro common Senſe 
and Experience, thar he hath not pretended to ſuppore 
it by Argument. He hath, indeed, Once or Twice 
ſeem'd to intimate ſomething this. way, and but ſeem'd 
rodoir. Thus, © 1 can't help thinking but, ſuch is 
«© The Divine Goodneſs, God's Will 1s ſo clearly 
& and fully manifeſted in the Book of Nature, that he 
£ who runs may read it.” p. 28. And in another 
Place, < Let any oneſay, how 'tis poſſible God could 
« more fully make known his Will ro All intelligent 
« Creatures, than by making every Thing within and 
«© without them a Declaration of it, and an Argument 
&« for obſerving it.” p. 19. In the former Paſſa 
our Author ſeems to build his Afſertion on the Conf. 
deration of The Divine Goodneſs. But fince he 
hath not endeavour'd to ſhew, haw The Divine 
Goodneſs proves his Point, the bare mention of the 
Divine Goodneſs can by no Means paſs for an Argu- 
ment. As to the other Paſſage, in which The Gen- 
tleman demands, How *tis poſſible God ſhould more 
ſjully make known his Will, than by making every 
[Thing within and without a Declaration of it; or, as 
he expreſſes himſelf in another Place, «, [God] cannor 
** ſpeak more plainly than he hath already done by the 
_ © Things themſelves;*? p. 27. Herelikewiſe he con- 
tidently affirms a Point without proving it. And his 
Confidence is the more ſurpriſing, becauſe he carries 
Matters ſo much farther than any one hath ever pretend- 


ed 
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ed to carry them before him. Still, this is notall ; Our 
Author, not content barely to aflert, that God cannot 
make Things phainer in any other Way, than he hath 
done by the Nature of Things, goes on to maintain, 
T hat if a Revelation ſhould be given us, yet it will be 
more difficult to underſtand the Proof, and tro compre- 
hend the Meaning of it, than it 1s to diſcover what 
is fitand proper from the Nature and Reaſon of Things. 
This is bold indeed : And if he can make this Aſertion 
good, the Credit of Revelation muſt fink entirely, 
For That is no Revelation where Nothing 1s reveal'd ; 
and Nothing can be reveal'd, if Things cannot be made 
more eaſy than they were before. A Point of this Con- 
ſequence will deſerye to be confider'd in a Chapter by 
Itſelf, US | 


| CHAP. 
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Whether a proper Rule of Life be more 
eaſily, and more perfettly diſcover- 
able by us, than the Proof or Mean- 


mg of a Revelation can be. 


BE FORE I proceed to the particular Examina- 
tion of this Queſtion, I muſt obſerve ſomewhat 
on Two or Three Diſtintions, which frequently oc- 
cur in this Gentleman's Performance, and which may 
be apt to confound and miſlead his Readers, if they are 
not rightly underſtood, and carefully attended to. 

He diſtinguiſhes then, berween Revelation /zternal, 
and External ; Immediate, and Mediate ; Original,and 
Traditional, By Revelation internal, immediate, and 
original, he means the Diſcovery which is made of 
Things in the Uſe of our natural Reaſon; and by 
Revelation external, mediate, and traditional, he un- 
derſtands what the World generally underſtands by the 
word Revelation, 5. e. ſuch a Diſcovery as God is 


.Pleas'd to make, or is ſuppos'd to make to us in an ex- 


traordinary Way. TI preſume, he calls it external, be- 
cauſe 1t is confirm'd to us by external Signs, ſuch as Mi- 
racles, or the like ; mediate, becauſe it is deliver'd to 
us by the Mediation of Prophets; and traditional, be- 
cauſe deliver'd down from one to another ſucceſſively, 
in the ſame way as other Traditions are. 


Bur, 
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But, is This ſuch a Ule of the Word Rergeitd 
as can be juſtify'd by the common Forms of Speaking 7 
Have the Generality of Authors diſtinguiſh'd con- 
cerning Revelation in the way he hath? Donot Wri- 
ters underſtand by it, ſuch a Manifeſtation of the Di- 
vine Will, as is made by ſome extraordinary A& of 
God himſelf? Do we ever read that Mathemarical or 
Natural Philoſophy is made known to us by internal, 


immediate, and original Revelation? Bur why might 
' not Theſe be as well ſaid to be reveal'd as Ethicks, if Re- 
velation neceſſarily imported nothing more, than a Diſ- 


covery made in the mere Uſe of Reaſon ? The Truth 
is, I cannot but think the Gentleman had a Deſign 
to ſerve by this affefed Singularity of Expreſſion ; 
and that his Intention was, to perplex and deceive his 
Readers. _ 

However this Matter be, I muſt inſiſt on it, Thar 
Revelation, in the proper Senſe of the Word; ſignifies, 
The Diſcovery of ſomething made to us by an extra- 
ordinary A& on God's Part. If this be true, then In- 
ternal Reyelation will be, the making this Diſcovery by 
ſome internal AR upon the Mind of that Perſon to 
whom ir is made: Revelation is Immediate, when no 
ſubordinate Agent is employ'd, 1n order to convey the 
Diſcovery ; and Original, when the Diſcovery is not 
deliver'd down in Succeſſion, as Traditional Martters are. 
On the other hand, Revelation external ſignifies, the 
making Diſcoveries of certain Things, and confirming 


the Truth and Reality of them by external Evidence; 


Revelation mediare, 15, the communicating ro ſome, 
the Diſcoveries made to others, by immediate Revela- 
tion ; and Traditional ſignifies, the conveying down 
from one to another, in Succeſſion, thoſe Diſcoveries, 
which may be trac'd up to original Revelation. 

I might, after having noted the general Uſe of theſe 
Terms, and . explain'd myſelf on the proper Meaning 


_ of them, apply them in a Senſe different from rh1s Au- 


thor. But I ſhall chuſe rather to forbear ; And hrs 
| this 
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this Author uſes the Term Internal Revelation, I ſhall 
expreſs my ſelf by the Difcovery of Natural Reaſon; 
and what he calls External Revelation, I ſhall term Ex. 
traordinary Revelation. ; 

This being noted, I ſhall paſs on to the Great Point, 
which muſt be the Subje& of the preſent Chapter ; 
and obſerve, that Two Queſtions will here ariſe : 

1. Whethera proper Rule of Life be more eaſily 
and more perfe&tly diſcoverable, in the mere Uſe of 
our Reaſon, than it can be by any immediate Act of 
The Supreme Being upon our Minds, revealing it to 


us? And, 


2. Whether it be more eaſily and more perfeRtly diſ- 
coverable in the Uſe of Reaſon, than the Proof or 
Meaning of that Revelation is, which hath either been 
deliver'd to us by the ſubordinate Inſtruments of 
Providence, or convey'd down to us from one to ano» 


ther in the traditionary way ? And tho' this latter 


Queſtion is what I am principally concern'd to examine, 
yet the former muſt not be lefr untouch'd. 

Let it be ſuppos'd then, if you pleaſe, that a proper 
Rule of Life is diſcoverable by us in the Exerciſe of 
Reaſon : Ler it be ſuppos'd again, that this may be 
diſcover'd in the utmoſt Perfection, and without any 
diſcouraging Difficulties : Yer ſtill, cannot The Su- 
preme Being make the ſame Diſcoveries to us by an im- 
mediate Action upon our Minds, and withour the In- 
tervention of Reaſon in collecting them ? No doubr 
but he may do this, if he pleaſes : For, as the doing 
this implies no manner of Contradition, and conſe- 
quently muſt be the Obje&t of Power; ſo it muſt be 
free and open to him who is the original Fountain of 
Power. It isabſard to affirm, that He who created our 
very Beings, is incapable of acting upon them ; or that 
he cannot as well impreſs Sentiments on the Mind, capa- 
ble of receiving them, as produce Motion in Bodies 
capable of being mov'd. Now, ſuch a Revclation as 


this, 1s commonly expreſs'd by the word Inſpiration 
| which, 
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which, if God ſhould be pleas'd to grant Men, this 
Queſtion will ariſe; Whether Matters, diſcoverable by 
the ordinary Exerciſe of Reaſon, be more ealily and 
rfely diſcoverable that way, than they can be by In- 
| bob itſelf ? NOM : p 
To determine this Queſtion, I muſt obſerve, Thar 
by Reaſon, in this Place, muſt be meant the Faculty of 
deducing ſome Truths from others which were known 
before ; This ſuppoſing ſome original Principles to build 
upon term'd Self-evident, makes out Concluſions by 
ſhewing their neceſſary Connexion with theſe Princt- 
ples. The Rule of Life therefore conſiſting of a Varie- 
ty of Precepts not evident of themſelves, but prove-. 
able, muſt be made out by our Reaſon in the way of 
Inference : In which Caſe, in Proportion. to the De- 
ogrees of Reaſon enjoy'd by any one, his ColleQtion of 
Precepts will be more or leſs perfe, and made with 
greater or leſs Diſpatch and Eaſe. i; "4; 
Give me Leave therefore to ask, Whether, upon 
Suppoſition that God ſhould impreſs on Mens Minds; 
in the way of Inſpiration, a Senſe of thoſe Precepts 
which conſticute the proper Rule of Life; ---- Lec 
me ask, I fay, Whether the Knowledge acquir'd this 
way, might not be as perfect or extenſive, and as eaſily 
attain'd, as by the ordinary Exerciſe of Reaſon in the 
way of arguing. This ſurely cannot be madea Queſ\- 
tion, when we conſider, that if God can make any one 
Kind of Impreſſions on us, he may make any other 
Kind which we are capable of receiving: And when he 
does ſo, the Precepts impreſs'd will have as certain an 
Evidence as that which belongs to Principles Self-evi- 
dent : They will be perceiv'd with the ſame Eaſe z and 
therefore, cannot be more difficult to be apprehended, 
than thoſe which are made. out ina long Courle of Ar- 
guing. 
There is a Paſſage in our Author which ſeems to 
contradict what isafſerted by me here; and upon which 


I muſt offer ſome Remarks before I diſmiſs this Poior, 
« Were 
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& Were it not (ſays he) for thoſe Self-evident Noti- 
& ons, which arethe Foundation of all our Reaſonings, 
« there could be. no intelle&tual Communication be- 
« tween God and Man; Nor, as we are fram'd, can 
&« God aſcertain us of any Truth, but by ſhewing 
& its Agreement with theſe Self-evident Notions, 
& which are the Teſts whereby we are to judge of 
« every thing, even the Being of a God, and Natu- 
& Sos 75 Goo. 
\ I conceive from what hath been ſaid above, there 
mighr be an intelletual Communication between God 
and Man, without any Regard had to thoſe Self-evident 
Notions, of which our Author ſpeaks. No one troubles 
himſelf about Self-evident Notions, in the mere Exerciſe 
of his Self-conſcious Power, or the bare Perception of 
what paſſes within him. Whenever therefore God ſhail 
make any Impreſſions on us, Theſe alſo may be perceiv'd, 
withour any regard to Self-evident Notions. And, as the 
Impreſſions may be thus perceiv'd, ſo likewiſe may it be 
known from whence theſe Impreſſions come. For, no 
one can reckon it impoſſtole bur God may, if hepleaſes, 
make us as intimately conſcious that theſe Impreſſions are 
made by him, as that any Impreſſions are made on us at all. 
Now, if this be true, then God may hold intellectual 
Communication with us, notwithſtanding he ſhould nor 
refer us back to firſt and Self-evident Notions. 
.. Our Author goes on; © Nor, as we are fram'd, 
& can. God aſcertain us of any Truth, but by ſhewing 
<« 1ts- Agreement with thoſe Self-evidett Notions, 
& which are the Foundation of all our Reaſoning.” 
This is a very bold Limitation of the Divine Power ; 
and the more inexcuſable, becauſe it is ſo evidently void 
of all manner of Foundation. But, whilſt our Author 
1s aſſerting ſo boldly, and telling us ſo magiſterially, 
what God can, or cannot do, it would become him to 
have expreſs'd himſelf in a clear and determinate manner ; 
which, I conceive, he hath by' no means done in thc 
preſent Caſe. What, T would beg to know, does he 
| Q PMcan 
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mean by the Agreement of Truth with Self-evidert 
Notions? Does he mean a -Conftrſtency with them? 


or, does he mean a Connexion with them? .If he in- 
rends the latter, (asI am led to think he does, from 
conſidering the Courſe of his Reafoning in this Para-« 
graph,) then his Afertion will amount to this, That 
God cannot aſcertain us of any Truth, but by argu- 
ing” us into it, and provingit to us in the viſtble Con- 
nexion it hath with firſt and Self-evident Principles: 
His Sentiments to this Purpoſe are plainly repreſented 
in another Place, 'p. 199. where he tells ns, + The 
* Holy Ghoſt cannot deal-with Men as rational Crea- 
& tures, but by. propolrng Arguments ro convince 
& their Underſtandings, and influence their Wills, in 
« the ſame manner as if propos'd by other Agents; 
<« For, to go beyond this, would bemaking Impreſ- 
« fjons on Men as a Seal does on Wax, tro the con- 
& founding of their Reaſon and Liberty in chuſfing ; 
« and the Man would then be merely paſſive ; and the 
_ «« Action would be the Action of another Being 

« ating upon him, for which he could be no ways 
© accountable. *? 


Upon this State of the Matter I ſhall offer two 


Remarks : . þA | 
' T7. That our Author's Aﬀertions are abſolutely falſe, 


La, 


and in their Conſequences monſtrous. And, WE 


2. It they were true, they would nor prejudice 
the main Point contended for under this Head. 

As to the Truth of his Aſſertion, «< That God 
<« cannot aſcertain us of any Truth, but by ſhewing 
« irs Agreement with Selt-evident ,Nottons; And, 


& thar the Holy Ghoſt cannor deal with Men as ra- 


< tional Creatures, but by propoſing Arguments, &c. 


& in theſame/manner as propos'd by other Agents; ”” 
I muſt obſerve, that we may be, and often are cer- 


tain of many Truths, without recurring to thoſe Ar- 
guments, which ſhew their Connexion with Principles 


Setf-evident. In many Things we depend on the Au- 
| _ thortty- 
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thority of Men, whoſe Skill and. Vericity we eſteem, 
and this in Proportion to the Aſſurance we have of 
their intelle&tual and moral Chara&ers. It is true in- 
deed; our Aſſent ro Matters on this Foundation cannot 
be properly term'd Knowledge : But rhe. Queſtion is 
not here, Whether we can be properly faid to know 
this way 3 bur, Whether we can receive. Aſlurance 
from ir. [rt muſt be confeſs'd farther, that foraſmuch 
as Men are imperfe&, as well with regard to their in- 
telle&tual Charafter as to their moral, ſo we cannot 
receive any abſolute Aſſurance in Matters which depend 
on mere human Authority. , Bur yer, were there any 
Men abſolutely incapable of being deceiv'd themſelves, 
and of deceiving Others, we might then receive as 
reat an. Aſſurance concerning the Truth of Propoſi- . 
tions affirm'd by them, as we are able to draw from 
Demonſtration irfelf. The Certainty would be the 
fame in both Caſes, how much ſoever the Methods 
of producing it might differ, Put the Caſe then, that 
God himſelf ſhall athrm a Propofition; ſhall ei- 
ther impreſs it on a Man's Mind in the Way of Inſpi- 
ration, .or. convey.it to Men confirm'd by ſuch Proofs 
as are ſufficient Evidences of a Divine Authority : - + 
In this Caſe, I fay, the Truthof the Propoſition wilt 
| beentirely certain ; not perhaps from any appearing Con- 
nexion which the Propoſition has with Norions Self 
evident, bur from another . Conſideration which will 
equally ſecurens Truth, viz. That God hath affirm'd 

rt; who can neither err, nor deceive. _ _. 
. Thus much with regard to ſpeculative Propoſitions : 
In reference to practical, or thoſe Precepts by which we 
are to dire our Behaviour, the Point will be, if poſ- 
fible, clearer. The proper Queſtion on this Head muſt 
be, W hat 1s the Will of God: And this muſt be dio 
cover'd to us, either in the Uſe of our natural Reaſon, 
or elſe by extraordinary, Communication from God 
himſelf. In the former Way Men argue from the Na- 
ture and Fitneſs of the "Thing, that the wiſe and good 
RIONY O2z ___ Author 
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Author of our Being muſt willit; from whoſe Will, 
thus diſcover'd, our Obligation to conform ourſelves 
to theſe Precepts is derived. Now if ſuch Rules, 
founded in Fitneſs, become to us Precepts or Laws, 
not merely on account of the Fitneſs itſelf, but becauſe 
they arethe Will of God; and 1t the Conſideration 
_ of Fitneſs isonly one Way whereby we came to learn 
what God's Willi this reſpect 1s ; — then, whatever 
elſe will point our God's Will, muſt equally diſcover 
thoſe Precepts. Pur the: Caſe then that a Body of Laws 
is deliver'd : May We not be aſfur'd, that thefe Laws 
arethe Will of God, from the very Delivery and Con- 
 firmation of them, unleſs we are argued into 1t in the 
other Way, by tracing Matters up to Selt-evident 
Principles? Is it any more impoſhble for God ro ma- 
nifeſt his Will by an expreſs Declaration of it, than ir 
is for Man to.do ſo? And yet we ſee this is done every 
Day in Civil and Domeſtick Concerns ; and we think 
ourſelves ſufficiently appriz'd of the Will of our Supe- 
fiors by their expreſs Declarations, without enquiring 
nicely on what Reaſons they proceed, and what Con- 
nexion there 5 between the Precepts given and other 
neceſfary and Self-evident Truths. 
| Nor will it follow at all from hence, as our Author 
contends it muſt, thatif the Holy Ghoſt ſhould deal 
with us otherwiſe than merely by propoſing Argu- 
ments; --- that if he ſhould inform us diretly what 
God requires, without aſligning the Ground and Rea- 
ſon of the Command, «* Fhis would be a making Im- 
« preſſions on Men, as a Seal does on Wax, to'the 
& confounding of their Reafon, and Liberty in Choo- 
& ſing.” Ler the Gentleman ſhew me, How this con- 
founds Reaſon at all : Let him tell me, what one Prin- 
ciple of Reaſon it contradicts; or, in what reſpect ir 
croffes upon, or hinders the Exerciſe of Reaſon. For, 
even tn this Caſe, tho” the Precept be delivered without 
aligning the Reaſon of it, yer Men are ſtill at Liberty 
ro- ſearch out the Reaſon, if they pleaſe: And _ 
they 
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they maintain an unreſerv'd Obedience to the Divine 
Will, the Application of their Reaſon to this Purpoſe 
will be proper, and, upon that Account, acceptable to 
God. Bur what it, after all, the real Ground of the 
Precept given ſhall ſtill conceal itſelf? Why, even jn 
this Cafe there will appear a ſufhcient Reaſon for 
Obedience, becauſe God himſelf 1injoins it: So far as 
this, . Reaſon ſtill direts us; and conſequently, cannot 


be oppos'd, or confounded this Way. 


Bur he adds farther, that this deſtroys Liberty 5 — 
that «++ the Man would then be paſhve ; and the Action 
« would be the Action of another Being acting upon 
& him, for which he could be no ways accountable. *” 
Butler me ask, in what reſpect 15 the Man. paſſive ? 
What is the Action, concerning which our Author here 
ſpeaks? and, W hat is that Thing for which he can- 
not, in this Caſe, be accountable ? Why, All this muſt 
be referr'd to the Act of Inſpiration, or that At where- 
by the Will of God is made known to himina Way 


Extraordinary. In this reſpe& Man is, no doubt, paſhve : 
The AdGcion is the Action not of the Manbur of the In- 


ſpirer 3 and for having or not having this Action exert= 
ed upon him he cannot be accountable: W hether a Man 
ſhall be really inſpir*d or not, 1s not the Concern of his 


_ own Liberty, but God's. But, what then? Is nor a 
Man ftill free either to obey thoſe reveal'd Preceprs, or 


to diſobey them? and conſequently, Is nor the Natu- 

ral Liberty of Action as well mainrain'd in this Way 

as in our Author's? Surely this cannot need a Proof. 
Hirherto I have endeavour'd, in the dire& way of 


Argument, to refute qur Author's groſs Aſſertion, 


* That God cannot afcertain us of any Truth, but by 


'$ ſhewing the Connexion it hath with Self-evident 


& Notions : I ſhall now advance a Step farther, and 
point our ſome of the monſtrous Conſequences which 
will follow upon Suppoſition that the betore-mentioned 


Aflertion is true, 
os VIEIs The 


' tracing it back from Principle to Principle # infinitun 
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" "The Aſertion muſt reſolve itſelf into this Principle, 


wiz, That we cannot be aſcertain'd of any Truth what: 
. * Toever, bur in that way of tracing Matters which our 
- Author hath inſiſted on. 'If this be admitted, then how 


came weto be aſcertain'd of theſe firſt Principles or 


| Self-evident Notions themſelves ? Not ſurely by tracing 
them back to other Self-evident Principles : This our 
"Author, bold as he 15, will not ſuppoſe: Or, if he 
ſhould, he muſt be reduc'd ro this Abſurdity, viz, 


hat we cannot be afcertain'd of any Thing bur by 


., 


3. e. We can never be certain of any Thing at all.” Whar, 


again, will he ſay of Senfitive Knowledge, or the Aſſu- 


Tance we have of Things without us in the Exerciſe of 


' our Senſes ? This certainly ' is not made-our' by any 
' Connexion which theſe Things have with other Selr- 
evidear Truths. Or, will he affirm, That we cannor 
-be ſureof any Thing upon the Credit of Human Tef- 
'timony ? Then farewel not only ro the Faith of Hil- 
' tory, but to all Civil Faith : The Ties of Society, 
"and the Grounds of Commerce are deſtroy'd entirely. 


Or, will this Gentleman affirm, Thar civil Governors 


cannot preſcribe' to their Subjes otherwiſe than by 
reaching them the Reſon and Fitneſs of their Com- 
mands, — by applying to them in the demonſtrarive 
Way, 4nd arguing them into Qbedience juſt as Philo- 
Jophers inſtru their Pupils? And yet, this he muſt 
' affirm, if the Pofirion he hath laid down be true, unleſs he 


will allow more to Civil Magiſtrates, than he doth to the 


Supreme Governor of the Univerſe. Theſe are Conſe- 
- quences ſo manifeſtly following from what our Author 
© hath advanc'd, and fo extravagant in themſelves, thar I 
_ cannot think any Thing farther is neceſſary to overthrow 
This Poſition, than to point our theſe Conſequences. 


z 


Afrer all, ſuppoſing what our Author hath here 
aſſerted were true, yer {Hill it would not prejudice the 


- main Thing contended for under this Head ; nor prove 


in the leaſt, thar a properRule of Life is more pertealy 
1; optheans EE ISTH ne it 
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and more eaſily diſcoverable by us in the ordinary Uſe of 
Reaſon, than it can be by a Special Revelation from God, 
Ler us imagine then, however extravagant the Ima- 


gination may ſeem, «© rhat God cannot aſcertain us of 
' & any Truth but by ſhewing its Agreement with ſelt- 


& eyident Notions: And, that the Holy Ghoſt can- 
©& not deal with Men as rational Creatures, but by pro- 
& poſing Arguments, &c. in the {ame manner as pro= 
*« pos'd by other Agents; ”” yer {till I lay, If God 
may aG& diretly upon the Mind, he may, by this 
Means, afliſt our natural Powers; He may make ſome 
Matters appear to us which would never have appear'd 


otherwile; Hemay ſhew their Connex1on with ſelf- 
evident Truths more diſtinctly ; or, carry us on from 
one Concluſion toanother, thro' the whole Courſe of 
the Argument, with much greater Diſpatch and Eaſe. 


Don't we ſee, that notwithſtanding we all of us enjoy 
certain Portions of natural Reaſon, by the Uſe of which 
we are capable of making Improvements 1n the ſeveral 


Sciences, yet weadt this way with much better Succeſs 
whilſt directed by ſome skilful Perſon, than it we had 


been left entirely to ourſelves. The Reaſon of this 1s 
plain enough: It is not 'the mere Power of Reaſon, 
but the Exerciſe of this Power which diſcovers Truth 
ro us: Andinthis Exerciſe it is neceſſary, that the ſe- 
veral Ideas by which a Concluſion is made out, ſhoull 


be laid in their proper Qrder : "This a fairhful Teacher 


may inſtruct us to do, in Conſequence of which thoſe 


Truths ſhall become manifeſt, which might otherwiſe 
not have: appear'd at all. Suppoſing therefore, thar 


God cannot deal with us as rational Creatures, but by 
applying to our Reaſon; yetif we allow, (as we muſt 
allow, ) that he may order a proper Train of ]deas in 
our Minds,' — that he may ſtrengrhen the very Facul- 


ty of Reaſon itſelf, and fix our Thoughts on thoſe 
Matters we are concern'd to attend to, it will follow, 
.not only that ſome Things ſhall appear in a ſtronger 


Light, but likewiſe that others ſhall offer themſelves, 
| O 4 which 
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which might not have been diſcover'd on any: other 
Foot at all. A FOES SS IE TO RPE OL INT, 16 
 T do by no means affirm, that this is the whole A. 


mount of Divine Thſpiration. Doubtleſs it reaches much 


farther than this comes to. '' All that is intended here, iz 
this ; that our Author cannot maintain his Ground even 
upon his own Terms," and 'that ſome of the great 
Branches of his Scheme may be overthrown even by 
granting the main Principles he contends for. '' 

But ſtill it will be alledg'd, rhat whar I have ad- 
vanc'd hitherro doth not come up to the Point. For, 
ſuppoſing that God might make Matters clearer to us 
by immediate Inſpiration,' than they are in the ordina- 
ry Uſe of our Faculties, yer how '1s the Cauſe of Re- 
veal'd Religion ar all ſupported ? Is it pretended on our 
Part, that this Religion is made known to all Men by 
immediate Revelation ? Was it not, ( if ever reveal'd 


at all, ) originally reveal'd to a few, and deliver'd by 
them to others? Was not the Religion, now receiv'd 


by us as reveal'd, deliver'd down from one to another 
in a long Succeſſion of Ages, if it hath really been 
ſo deliver'd down, and was not rather the Invention of 
Prieſts in ſome dark Ages? In ſhorr, whilſt Matters 
ſtand on this Foot, our Author thinks a proper Rule 


of Life may be difcover'd more perfetly and more 


ealily in the Uſe of Reafon, and that by Perſons of 
the meaneſt Capacities, than either the Proof, or 
Meaning of ſuch a traditional Revelation can be. © 
| T have ſhewn in my former Chapter, by everal 
Paſlages cired from this Author's Book, that he reckons 
every Man, even thoſe of the meaneſt Underſtanding, 


| Capable of diſcovering a proper Rule of [Life perfectly 


and with Eaſe. Things of this Kind, he tells us, are 
ſtritly demonſtrable from the Natures of Things, and 
the Relation which we bear ro God, and our Fellow- 


Creatures. Bur the Caſe is otherwiſe as to a traditional 
Revelation : © That God reveal'd himſelf by Yi/ons, 
” Dreams, Trances, or any other Way beſides the 


* Light 
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Light of Nature, can only come under the Heap 
of Probability. And if it be but probable that Goc 
made any external Revelarion at all, jt can be but 
probable, tho', perhaps, not in the ſame Degree of 
Probability that he made this or that Revelation. 
And' this | Evidence all pretend to, fince, perhaps, 
there never was a Timeor Place, where ſome exter- 
nal Revelation was not believed, and its Votaries 
equally confident that theirs was a true Revelation, 
And, indeed, the prodigious Numbers of Revela- 
tions, which from time to time have been in the 
W orld, ſhew how eaſily Mankind may 1a this Point 
be impos'd upon. And asthere can be no Demon» 
ſtration of the Revelation itſelf, ſo neither can there 
be of irs Conyeyance to Poſterity ; much Jeſs, rhar 
This or That has been convey'd entire to diſtant 
Times and Places; eſpecially if a Revelation be of 
any Bulk, and which may have gone thro' the Hands 
of Men, who not only in the dark Ages of the 
Church, but even in the Beginning, if we judge 
by the Number of corrupted Paſlages, and even 
forg'd Books, were capable of any pious Fraud. Nay, 
the very Nature of Probability 1s ſuch, that were 
ic only left to Time itſelf, even that would wear it 


quite our. ”” p. 184, 18g. The Paſſage here produc'd, 
rakes 1n the principal Things alledg'd by this Writer, 


to ſhew the Uncertainty which every traditional Re- 
velation muſt carry with it; and conſequently, how 
ineffectual it muſt be, when compar'd with common 
Reaſon, to aſcertain a proper Rule of Life, 
_ Bur, however certajn and evident the Proof of the 
Revelation ſhould be, yer till our Author maintains 
ir muſt be obſcure and difficult as to its Meaning. To 
this purpoſe he obſerves, © Had there been but one 
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Language, and a Book writ in that Language, in 
indelible CharaRers, ( ſo that there could be none of 
thoſe Thirty Thouſand various Readings, which are 
own'd to have crept into the New Teſtament, )and 
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« all could have Acceſs toit, yer even then, conſider, 
& ing how uncertain the Meaning of Words are, and 
© the Intereft of deſigning Men to pur a wrong Senſe 


& on them, it muſt be morally impoſſible that this Re« | 


$* ligion could long continue the ſame.” p. 288. 
Thereis another Paſſage, p. 290, in which our Au+ 
thor' carries the Matter ſomewhar farther. . ** There 
<« are, ſays he, ſcarce any W ords1n any one Language, 
$ except of ſuch Things as immediately ſtrike the 
6& Senſes, that are adequately anſwer'd in ahother, ſo as 
<& exattly to comprehend the ſame Ideas: And if the 
© Tdeas are only fewer or more, what Contuſion may 
5 not that occaſion? How great .and frequent muſt 
« the Miſtakes Then be in rranflating the antiquated 
$ Languages of People who liv'd at a vaſt Diſtance of 
& Time, as well as in Countries farremote ; and affect- 
& ed hyperbolical, parabolical, myſtical, allegorical, and 
© rypical Ways of expreſſing themſelves, as oppofite 
& tothe Uſage in other Parts as Eaſt i5to theWeſt ?And 
* not only this, bur it will be likewife neceſſary to 
& havean accurate Knowledge of their Manners, Cuf- 
* toms, Traditions, Philoſophy, Religious Notions, 
& Sects, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Polity ; -of all which 
$ the common People know as little as they do of the 
© original Languages; who having very obſcure and 
« incompetent Conceptions of. the principal Words 
<« and Phraſes us'd in the Verſions, their Religion muſt 
& needs be a very odd Jumble of confus'd and incon- 
& ſiſtent Notions, were it to depend on Wards, and 
*« their preciſe Meaning, and not on the Things theme | 
& ſelves, and their ReJations, which are plain and ob- 
&« yious'to common Capacities;. they would be. in a 
 « manner entirely govern'd by Sounds, ſome of which, 
& ſuch-as they us'd to hear ſpoken of with reſpe&, they 
& would highly reverence; while others, tho' of the 
« fame Signification, they would as much abhor, *cll 
6 Cuſtom had made them familiar.” ; 
] ſhall begin with examining what our Author ws 
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adyanc'd in relation to the Proof and Evidence of a tra- - 
ditional Religion; the Sum of which may, I think 

e reduc'd to the following Particulars; 1. That rhe 
Proof of a traditional Revelation can only come under 
the Head of Probability ; ' whereas the Evidence of 
proper Rule of Lite 1s, upon Principles of natural 
Reaſon, demonſtrative. 2. Thar this Argument from 
Probability labours under great Difhiculties upon ac- 
count of the ſeveral Pretences to Revelation which have 
been confidently inſiſted on in almoſt every Age of 
the World, and the Credulity of Mankind in admitting 
ſuch Pretences. 3. Thar there is great Uncertainty in 
the Conveyance," ariſing from the Frauds'of Men, 
who- may corrupt ſome'Fhings, and forge others, and 
have ſeveral Times .in Fa&t done fo. To which he 
adds, 4. Thar if the foregoing Difficulties were given 
up, yet the Natureof Probability is ſuch, that were it 
only left to Time itſelf, even rhar would wear it quite 
Our. | 
© Upon the 1ſt Branch of this Gentleman's ObjeRion 
T muſt obſerve, that however a proper Rule of Life 
may be 1n itſelf demonſtrable, yer W hat doth This 
ſignify in order to fix and ſertleit, if Men are incapa- 


£ 
' 


ble of making out this Demonſtration ? How difficule 
this really is, even to Men of Thought and Learning, 
may appear by the Paſſage before cited from Mr. Lock, 
who car'd not to atrempt the Work, tho' he ſaw clear- 
ly it was in itſelf capable of being done. F 
'- Having mentioned Mr. Lock here, I ſhall take the 
Liberty to add another Paſſage in his Familiar Letters, 
[p- 144] as very: pertinent in this Place, «© When 
« I conſider that a Book of Offices -——— ought not 
5 to be ſlightly done, eſpecially by me, after whar I 
<« have faid of that Science in my Eſſay, ——— I am 
F in Doubt whether it would be prudent in one of 
© my Age and Health, not to mention other Difabi- 
© lities, to ſer abour ir. - Did the World want a Rule, 
** I confeſs there could be no Work-ſo neceſſary, nor 
: | | cc {o | 
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« ſo commendable. But the Goſpel contains fo, per. 
« fect a Body of Ethicks, that Reaſon may be ex. 
« cus'd from that Enquiry ; ſince ſhe may find Man's 
« Duty clearer and eafier in Reyelation, than in her- 
& ſelt. Think northis the Excule of a lazy Man, tho” 
< it be perhaps of one, who having a ſufficient Rule 
& of his Actions, is content therewith.” We ſee this 
excellent Perſon had other Notions of traditional Re- 
velation than the Gentleman I am now debating 
with. Hetells us, that Reaſon may beexcus'd from the 
Enquiry, fince ſhe may find Man's Duty clearer, and 
eaſier in Revelation, than in herſelf. And this he af, 
firms, tho' he knew well at the ſame Time, that the 
Proof of a traditional Revelation was nat of that Kind 
which is ſtriRly and properly demonſtrative. 
To return ; I muſt aſſert, that altho* Morality be 
in itſelf demonſtrable ; yet ſo few Men being capable 
of making it out in'the demonſtrative Way, they muſt, 
for the moſt Part, a&t upon Evidence which is only pro- 
bable. This, I fay, muſt be the Caſe, even tho* we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that Religion ſubſiſted only as the Pre- 
ſcription of human Reaſon, Even here Men do, and 
muſt determine themſelves on numberleſs Occaſions 
by . Arguments probable ; by Arguments, where the 
Principles they build on are to them only probable; or 
at leaſt where the Connexion, and Dependance of one 
\ Part of the Argument upon another ſhall only appear to 
| be ſo. Yet ſtill Morality is not ſubverted by this: 
b Men are concern'd in this Caſe, to do the beſt they 


i can; and muſt content themſelves with ſtrong Probabi- 
h lities, where ſtrict and proper Demonſtration may not 
1 be had by them,  _ ee 

il I ſhall advance a Step farther, and affirm, that in ma- 
i ny Inſtances the Aſſurance ariſing from the -*=fv. 66h 
il rence of ſeyeral Probabilities, is as effeRual, and will 
| lay as ſtronga Foundation to determine us in our Con- 
il duR, as Demonſtration itſelf. It is on this Foot we 
| wravlze our Behaviouria Givi] Life. He who Gould 
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ſe to obey a Civil Law *till he had ſtri& Demon- 
Fa that 4 really was a Civil Law, would be quick- 
ly taught toalter his Meaſures, in a way he would nor 
like. Inall Caſes of this Nature we do, and muſt build 
| on ſuch Probabilities, as the Nature of the Thing will 
admit of. Theſe, I ſay, Men a& upon, and upon 
theſe thy muſt aR, if they act atall. 2 
| Nor is it any Prejudice to our Aſſurance, that in 
Matters built on probable Evidence, there remains a Poſ- 
fibiliry of Miſtake ; or that in ſuch Caſes we have 
ſometimes been deceiv'd formerly : Will it follow trom 
hence, thar we can have no ſufficient Afﬀurance this 
Way ? Are we to give no Credit to the Evidence of 
Senſe, becauſe we have fometimes err*'d by depending 
on it? Or, may we not be certain, 1n'any one Caſe 
wharſoever, that weare not decetv'd, becauſe we diſco- 
ver that in ſome Caſes we have been deceiv'd ? I think 
the very contrary to this 1s true; and becauſe we know 
that in ſome Caſes we have been deceiv'd, we are there- 
fore certain that weare not deceiv'd always. FS 
Let us admitthen, that the Evidence of a traditional 
Revelation is not ſtrictly a demonſtrative Evidence 
What Concluſion, I pray, can be drawn from hence ? 
Ts it therefore no Evidenceat all ; or, Muſt it therefore 
be an inſufficient and precarious one? Isit, in the Na- 
ture of Things, impoſſible that any Man fhould have 
fuch Proof of a Revelation made 1n any diſtant Age, 
as ſhall carry with it ſufficient Weight to derermine the 
Aſſent of a ſober and thinking Man ? He who will aſfert 
this. muſt aſſert withal, that *ris impoſſible ro have any 
ſufficient Aſſurance of paſtFaRsartall; and conſequently, 
all the Evidence of ancient Hiſtory muſt fall of Courſe. 
But our Author will return upon us, That the Queſ- 
» i rion ar preſent is, Whether the Evidence of Natural 
Religion, and of Reveal'd, be equally ſtrong : And 
in Proof of the Negative, he alledges, Thar the One 
1s demonſtrable, whilſt the other can ſubſiſt only on 
Probability. The Evidence therefore in the one Cal 
mu 


/ 
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- thuſt be more perfe&, than it is, or can poſlibly be in 


- 


the othe;. 


I conceive, what is here alledg*d; will amount to 
nothing, if it be true, (as hath been noted before) that 


however demonſtrable in themſelves ſeveral Particulars of 
what he calls Natural Religion may be, yet many Part3 
of it are not demonſtrable by the Generality of Men; 
and ſome tnay be aſign'd which are not demonſtrable by 
any Man ; That whilſt ſome Things, in themſelves fit 


and proper, are abſolutely undiſcoverable in the mere 


Uſe of our Reaſon, others tequire more Pains and Care 
than moſt Men are willifg to lay our about them. , Re- 
velation therefore; tho* the Evidence of it ſhould not 


be ſtrictly demonſtrative; yet as it gives' us an Inſight 


into ſome Things not at all difcoyerable by our Natu= 
ral Reaſon, mult of Conſequetice make the Diſcover 
of a proper Rule of Life more perfect. To which 
we may add, That while it faves us the Trouble of te- 
dious Reaſoning, and long Deduction, the Diſcovery 
muſt he made with greater Diſpatch and Eafe. And 
tho” to build on ſuch a traditional Revelation, is not 
ro build on ſtrit Demonſtration ; yet if the Evidence 
in this Caſe be as perfe& as the Nature of the Thing 
will admit of, we ſhall have no more Cauſe to doubt 
- concerning the Certainty of the Evidence, than we have 
to queſtion the Force of Demonſtration.” 
But, admitting that probable Evidence may be ini 
ſome Caſes abundantly ſufficient, yer our Author ob- 
jets, Secondly, that inthe prefent Inſtance the Point 


| abours under extraordinary Difficulties; Severat 


groundleſs Pretences to Revelation have been confident- 
ly inſiſted on in ſeveral Ages of the World ; and have 
fucceeded fo far, as to gain Credit from a conſiderable 
Part of Mankind. POIeee 


I ami ſurpriz'd that this-Gentlenian fhoutd Jay ſuch | 


Streſs on an ObjeQion, which harh been ſo often an- 


ſwer'd, without endeavouring to ſupport it by making - 


the leaſt Reply w Matters offer'd in Bar of this Objec- 
rion: 
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tion. _ Ler us ſuppoſe that there have been as many Pre- 
rences to Revelation, as he pleaſes ; Doth it follows 
that theſe Pretences muſt-all of them be alikes If there 
have been many Impoſtures, can there be no ſuch Thing 
as Truth in the World ? Or, if ſeveral Men have made 
groundlefs Claims to a Divine Authority; can there be 
no real Ground | of Divine Authority at all? One 
might be rather apt to conclude the contrary, and to 
think that if 'there had never been any Divine Reye- 
lation, Men would not have been ſo forward either on 
the one hand ro make Pretences of this Kind, or, on 
the other, to give Credit to them. For, as Falſhood 
always ſuppoſes ſome Truth, ſo [mpoſture cannor ſuc- 
ceed unleſs it puts on the Appearance of that which is, 
or. hath been real. V0 if 2s 

'To take the ObjeRion in another Light ; I will ſup- 
poſe iris deſign'd, not ſo much to prove that there ne- 
ver hath in Fa& been any Divine Revelation, as to ſhew 
the Difficulty of forming a Judgment about the Reali= 
ty of a particular Revelation. "The Dithculty ariſes 
from hence, that «© there never was a Time or Place 
<« where ſome Divine Revelation was not believ'd, and 
& irs Votaries equally confident that their's wasa true 
« Revelation.” But whar, after all, can be concluded 
from-this ? Why, juſt thus much, and no more, thar 
Men are very oftenlazy, unapt to think for themſelves, 
and ready to give Credit to every confident Aſlertor. 
Fhis is indeed true, and muſt not be conteſted. Bue 
then the Queſtion is, not what Men may be apt ſome- 
times to do, but what they are capable of doing on ſuch 
Occaſions. The Queſtion is, not whether indolent 
Men will give Ear to bold Pretenders, rather than exa- 
mine their Pretences ; bur, Whether they have any ſuf- 
ficient Abilities to diſtinguiſh between Reality and Im- 
poſture. This, I preſume, they may do, if they 
pleaſe; eſpecially ſince the Point to be conſider'd is a 
Point of FaR, concerning which, in other Inſtances, 

- LANE: 4 360 6 ©» [5% we 
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we: find Men are ſagacious enough, and not ſo liable to 
err, whilſt they give themſelves proper Pains, .. 
- - Aﬀeer all, if our Author thinks: there is really any 
Thing ſo formidable in the Objection, and that Men 
cannot diſtinguiſh between a real Divine Authority 
and a pretended one, amidſt ſuch a Variety of Preren- 
<es, let me defire him to ſhew, how they are capable 
of judging concerning philoſophical and abſtra&k Rea- 
ſoning. Is it ſo much eaſier to go thro' a long Train 
of perplex*'d Arguing; than to determine concerning 
the Probability of FaQts, to which Men were not them- 
felves Witnefles ? Do wenor ſee, in daily Experience, 
that Perſons, who having'been unus'd tocloſe Think- 
ing, can make out very few Matters that way, can yer 
relate Things with ExaQtneſs enough which they have 
done themſelves, and paſs very ſhrewd Judgments on 
the Truth or. Falſhood, Probability or Improbabiliry. 
of Things afhrm'd to have been done by others. And 
dorh not our Civil State itfetf preſume them fo capa- 
ble of doing this, as to commit the Trial of ſuch Mat- 
tersof Fateventoa ſary of ordinary Perfons * Where 
then is the Impoſlibility, or Difficulty, according to 
the common Senſe of the World; that ſuch Perfons 
ſmould'judge rightly of the Prerences ro Revelation, 
whilſt theſe Pretences are to be determin'd by the Evi- 
dence of PaCts, concerning which they-are allow'd to 
_— civil Matters, | OWE 

ur, fays our Author, This 1s not all : Several o- 
ther Things areto be confider'd: Difhiculties will not 
only arife from the various and confident Prerences to 
Revelation, but likewiſe, Thirdly, from the Uncer-. 
rainty of the Conveyance. Books may, in Trad of 
of Time be forg'd or Paſſages corrupted: And how 
ſhall Mendiſtinguiſh between the true original Reve- 
Etioh, and thoſe Corruptions which may have been 
made, or have in ſeveral Ages crept in? LEFT EM 
- Tr will be enough, in Reply tothis, to alledge, That 
mere Poſlibilities are of no Moment in the Cafe ; That 
| ; 
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if, on the one hand, it be affirm'd, fuch Things 
may be; on the other, it may as well be laid, they may 
wot be; That weare not now debating concerning abſo= 
luce Demonſtration, . which admits no Poſhbility on 
the other Side, bur only concerning Probability : To 
which it is no manner of Prejudice that Errors are 
poſlible ; ſince poſſible, in the ſtri&t Senſe of the Word, 
they muſt be; otherwiſe the Evidence would not be 
probable only, but abſolute, _ wes | 
\ Let our Author therefore call upon us as much as he 
pleaſes, to prove that our traditional Revelation is ge- 
nuine; and that it hath ſuffer'd Nothing from either 
Forgery or Corruption. On this Head we are not ob- 
lig'd to anſwer him at all. Iris his Buſineſs to. prove 
the Forgery. or Corruption ; or at leaſt ro ſupport his 
Point by Arguments as probable as thoſe are by'which 
we evince the Revelation .1n general. If this be nor 
done, we may ſafely preſurtie, that no Parts of what 
we receive as a Revelation from God, have been really 
forg'd; arid that noſuch Corruprions have crept in, as 
ſhall make any material Difference in che Caſe: Fo 

Bur he preſſes us farther; and maintains, that Suſ- 
picions of this Kind are well grounded ; That the Per- 
fons thro' whoſe Hands theſe Books have. gone, have 
been eminent this way; and © thatthey were capable 
&« of any pious Frauds, if we may. judge by rhe Num- 
&* ber of Paſlages corrupted, od of Books torged by 
© them,” 

But how comes this Gentleman to know that any 
Books have been forg'd, or any Paſſages corrupted ? 


Why, principally by this Means; chat Perſons capa- 


ble of diſcovering the Fraud, have made it out to hime 
Very well: Upon this Foot ſuch Books and Paſſages 
are entirely given up by us; and when any thing of 
the ſame Kind is equally prov'd of other Books of 
Paſſages, we ſhall as readily give thetn up roo. But muſt 
we beever ſuſpicious and doubtful, and admit Nothing 
as Truth, becauſe ſome F ow have been dereRed ? 

FM "Fn 
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1 ſhould rather.be tempted to think, that the Dete&i- 
on of ſuch Frauds gives us-a Security, that other Books 
which concern our Rehgion, and againſt which no Ob= 
jetion can be made, are genuine. For the ſame Zeal 
8nd Honeſty, by which ſome Frauds have been dere&- 
ed, would equally have carry'd Men on ro diſcover 
others, had any others. been indeed diicoverable, or 
rather,; had. there been any others remaining, 
I need nor enter minutely into the feveral] Methods 
by which Forgeries or Corruptions have been, or may 
be diſcover'd. The chiefeſt are, I conceive, Theſe 
Either the Teſtimony of ancient W riters; ---- or, the 
Variety of ancient Copies; ---- or, the Nature of the 


Writings themſelves. Let allthe Remarks which can | 


bedrawn from theſe Heads be applied, it this Gentle- | 
man pleaſes, on the preſent Occaſion. Let the Scrip- | 
tures be try'd on this Foot, And let us fee whether 
the Genuinenefs of theſe Writings can be defended, or 
no. If they cannot, have no more to fay. But if 
they can be.defended, ſhall this Gentleman's ground- 
leſs Preſumptions be taken for Proof ? Shall it be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, In a long Tract of Time Corruptions 
may have crept in; and. therefore You muſt prove 
They -have not in Fact crept in? This, Sir, weare 
by no-means bound to prove. No one can be/put on 
proving the Negative in fucha Caſeas this, Tt is your 
Buſineſs.to-evince and fupport your poſitive Side of 
the Queſtion ; Otherwiſe, what you advance, muſt paſs 
for {9 many bold and groundleſs Aﬀertions. _ 

We have the more Reafon ro infiſt on this, becauſe, 
from the very Nature of the Thing itappears, that ſuch 
Forgerics or Corruprtions could not have obtain'd Credit 
fo univerſally, as to make the particular DeteRion of 
them either impoſſible or difficulre, We do not lay the 
Streſs of the Poim on this only, (as our Author pre- 
tends we do) © Thar no Change could be made 
« in our Religion in Afrter-rimes; the Care Men-have 
*© of their own Souls, as well as their natural yy 
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e for their Poſterity, obliging them, from Generation 
& to Generation, to hand down their Religion as they 
« receiv'd it.” p. 233: This is a Uſing usill; and 
a repreſenting us as affirming, not what we really do 
affirm, but what it is moſt for his Purpoſe we ſhould 
affirm. The real State of the Caſe is This; Nume- 
rous Copies of thoſe Writings, in which our Religt- 
on is contain'd, were immediately difpers'd abroad 3 
They were kept as a ſacred Treaſure; They were read, 
and ſtudied with Care; Some of the principal Parts of 
them were conſtantly recited in the publick Aſſemblies 
of Chriſtians; They were tranſlated into a Variety of 
Languages ; ſpread thro* the moſt diſtant Parts of the 
World; and Paſſages from them cited by numerous 
Writers : To which may be added, that there {prung 
up, inthe very earlieſt Ages, a Variety of Sets, which 
oppos'd and hated each other, and therefore were acon- 
ſtant Guard againſt Impoſture and Corruption from 


any hand. Now, if it ſhall appear, under all theſe Cir- 


cumſtances, that the very fame Books have thro* all 
Ages been generally admitted as Canonical ; If theſe 
Books are, as to' every Thing of Moment, the fame 
in all the ſeveral Copies and Verfions; If the Texts 
cited from them by the ſeveral Writers, who built on 
their Authority, agree, asto the main, with theſe Co- 


pies; What can be concluded, but the Genuineneſs 


and Incorruptneſs of theſe Writings? He, who not- 
withſtanding” theſe ſtrong Prefumprions, ſhall ſtill ſuſ-. 
pet the contrary, muſt run himſelf on theſe monſtrous 
Abſurdities; That a great Part of Mankind have at 


_ ofice, 1n very remote Parts of the World, agreed in the 


Forgery, or Corruption ; That they have agreed to de= 
ſtroy all the old Copies, and to forge new ones, to alter 
all the ſeveral Verſions which had been made of them ; 
ro cotrupt Paſſages in a Variety of Authors, which 


| likewiſe cotild not be done withour altering the main 


Drift of the Books themſelves; And, ( which is till 
more 1ncredible ) that this ſhould be done by Perſons 
P 2 who 
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who hated and perſecuted each other, and who could nor 
have brought either more Credit to their own Side, or 
Reproach. on. their Adverſaries, than by deteQting ſuch 
Impoſtures. He who. is capable of believing ali this, 
mult not complain of Credulity in others. _ | 
Our Author will proceed ſtill, and demand, How 
ſhall the common People determine upan the Point? Are 
They able to have Recourſe to all rhele feveral Copies, 
and Verſions, &c. -Do they underſtand the very Lan- 
guages in which they are written. Or, if they did, 
Arethey capable of forming any tolerable Judgment up- 
on the. W hole? If nor, then + all Mankind, very few 
<« excepted, are alike bound. 1n all Places to pin their 
& Faith on their Prieſts, and believe in Men, who have 
& an Intereſt ro, deceive them, and who have ſeldom 
« fail'd ro do ſo when Occaſion ſerves?” Þ _ 


” 


. I (hall make no Return for the Compliment here paid 
to the Prieſts, or to any other of thole unjuſt Reproach- 
es which this Gentleman hath caſt on that Order of Men. 
I ſhall only. obſerve, in reference to Prieſts, that whilſt 
he abuſes them in one reſpeR, as a Set of Knaves and 
Villains, ' he inſinuates ſomething too much to their Ad- 
| - vantage in another. For to ſay, ( as ſay it he does, ) 
= © That Religion muſt carry ſuch internal Marks ot its 

« Truth, as Men of mean Capacities are able to diſco- 
| « ver; or elſe, ----, all Mankind, a very few excepted, 
| « are alike' bound, in all Places, to pin their Faith on 
$- « "their Prieſts ; ** is, to-make the Prieſts almoſt the on- 
ly Perſons in the World of ' Senſe and Learning, and ca- 

pable of judging concerning the external Evidence of a 

Revelation. This, I muſt confeſs, isan Honour which 

we cannot by any means. lay claim. to. There are great 

Numbers amongſt the Laity of ſingular Parts and Lear- 

ning; and we are oblig'd ro theſe worthy Gentlemen 

for ſome remarkable Defences of our Religion, How 

then 1s it, upon this Suppoſition, neceſſary, that all 

Mankind, a few,only excepted, ſhould pin their Faith 

oa their prieſts? What! is nothing to be learn'd from 

any 
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any of the Laity * or, Are theſe Gentlemen content 
with judging for themſelves, without giving any man- 
ner of Aſſiſtance to others. , wie 03. bf 

Well, but what of all this? If the Generality of 
Mankind cannot examine either theſe ſeveral Copies in 
the Original Language, or the ſeveral Verſions which 
have been made of them, cc. from whence the Incor- 
ruptneſs of the Scriptures may be prov'd, 1t 1s plain 
they muſt build on the mere Authority of other Men ; 
they muſt pin their Faith on Men, whether Prieſts or 
Laity 1t matters not : And i5 thisa Circumſtance to be 
admitted in ſo important a Matter as Religion ? 

The Points here are Matters of FaQ ; viz. Whether 
there really are numerous Copies of the Records of our 
Religion in the original Language; Whether there have 
been, and ſtill are \ubfiſting namerous Verſions of theſe 
Records; W hether a valt Number of Paſſages have 
been from Time to Time cited from them in Books 
which are ſtill extant; And W herher theſe do all of 
them ſo far agree as to ſhew the Genuinenels and Incor- 
ruptneſs of theſe Records, Concerning theſe Points the 
greateſt Part of Mankind cannot ſearch for them(clves: 
They neither underſtand all the ſeveral Languages in 
which they are written; nor, if they did, have they 
ſuthcient Opportunity to examine them perſonally, or 
ro gain Aſſurance from their own immediate Searches. 
Bur what then ! Can they have no ſufficient Aſſurance 
at all concerning Matrers of this Nature ? Are we to 
believe Nothing upon the Teſtimony of others? Are 
we not to be derermin'd by the beſt Evidence. which the 
Nature of. the Thing, and our own Circumſtances will 
allow of ? ---- by ſuch Evidence, that we could not ob=- 
tain greater In our prefent Condition, tho' rhe Thing it- 
{elf were true? Muſt we infift on Demonſtration where 
Nothing can be had bur human Teſtimony ; or deny 
all Weighr to it, where weare unable ro confirm it b 
our own Experience ? If there have been ſome FEA | 
tures, yet 1s Knavery {o eſſential to Human Nature, 

- 3 | that 
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That all Men muſt on that Account, be wo Tye ? 'To 


come more cloſe ro the Point : Shall Norhing be al- 
low'd to the general Reputation which men haye ob- 


tain'd for their Skill and Integrity ? ---- to the Concur- 


rence of many, nay of all who have examined into theſe 
Marrers ; -=- of Perſons, tho' Prieſts, yet of different 
Communions, and willing to find as many Faults as 


they could with one another; --- nay, not only of 
Prieſts, but of the Laity likewiſe; and where there is. 


not a {ingle Perſon, not even amongſt this Gentleman's 
diligent and quick-fighted Acquaintance, who hath 
pretended to make out 'any one particular Inſtance of 
Impoſture, or any one important Corruption in the Sa- 


cred Writings ? On fuch a Foot as this I ſhould pre- 


ſume the Matter is ſo thoroughly ſertled, thar there can 
be none Occaſion, even for the Learned themſelves, to 


enter farther into the Enquiry. Whar is atteſted as Fa& 


by ſo many Perſons of Skill and Honeſty, and who 
had all the Inducements to croſs one another, had the 
any fair Occaſion of doing it, may ſurely be Spend: 
ed on. Bur theſe Fats once admitted, will immedi- 
ately prove our Point ; and of this Conſequence every 
Man can judge, who is capable of drawing any Conclu- 
fions arall. Pore 2-4 EI | 


There is a Fourth Branch of our Author's Objec- 


tion ſtill remaining, viz. ** That the Nature of Pro- 
& bability itſelf is ſuch, that wereit only-left to Time, 
« even that would wear it quite out.” This Ob- 
zeQion againſt the Evidence of a traditional Revelation 
he endeavours to ſupport, by referring us to Mr, 
Craig's Principia Mathematica Theologie Chriſtiane, and 
by a Citation from Mr” Locke's Eſſay. 

The Gentleman ſeems to lay fo little Streſs on Mr. 
Craig's Demonſtration, having only juſt referr'd to it, 
That I cannot think myſelf any farther concern'd than 
to obſerve, that this Subje& hath likewiſe been handled 
in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, No. 359. Thither 
I ſhallia my Turn refer him, But as the Paſſage _ 

Yate 
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REevEalrD RELiGI0N, ©c. 225 
Mr. Looke is introduc'd with an Air of Contkidence, it 
may be proper to. conſider it as here apply'd by this 
Gentleman. | PIPE hin 65s | 
« [ think ( ſays Mr. Locks) it may not be ami's to 
« take Notice of a Rule oblerv'd in the Law of Frg- 
& land; Which is, that tho' the atteſted Copy of a 
& Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy 
© never ſo well atteſted, and by never fo credible Wir- 
& nefſ.s, will not be ny as Proof 1n Judicature. 
& This 15 ſo.generally approv'd as reaſonable, and ſuited 
& to the Wiſdom and Caution tobe us'din our En- 
& quiry after material "Truths, that I never yet heard 
& of any one that blam'd it, This Practice, if it be 
« allowable in the Deciſion of Right and W rong, car- 
« ries this Obſervation along. with ir, viz. That any 
« Teſtimony, the farther off ir 1s from the original 
& Truth, the leſs Force and Proot it has. The Being 
« and Exiſtence of the Thing itſelf is what I call the 
$© original Truth. A. credible Man vouching his Know- 
&« ledge of it, is a good Proof, Butif another equal- 
6 ]1y credible do witneſs it from his Report, the Teſti- 
« mony 1s weaker:. And a third that atteſts the Hearſay 
& ofa Hearſay, is yet leſs conſiderable : So thar in tradi- 
« tional Truths, each Remove weakensthe Force of the 
« Proof ; and the more Hands the Tradition has {uc- 
«« ceſlively paſs'd thro', the leſs Strength and Evidence 
« does it receive from them.” Locke's Eſſay, L. 4. 
of I6. C. I Os | | | 
_ What Mr. Locke hath here advanc'd is true and reaſon- 
able : But our Author hath been pleas'd go apply ir to a 
Purpoſe quite different from what Mr. L. intended, 
and for which it will by no means ſerve : So that, ad- 
mitting what 1s here laid down as true inthe Premiſes, 
we may deny all the Concluſions which our Author 
would deduce from them, | 
.Thereare Two Things here aſſerted. 1. Thar, rho” 
the arreſted Copy of a Record be good Proof, yer the 
Copy of a Copy, never fo well atteſted, and by never 
| P 4 RIDER © 


226 ADEFENCEo 
ſo credible Witneſſes, will not be admitted as Proof in 

adijcature. And, 2. That in traditional Truths in 
the general, each Removg weakens the Force of the 
Proof produc'd. PR ENG FEI 
The Matter of Fa aſſerted under the firſt Article 
is admitted; And the Ground of this Proceeding in 
Civil Courts ſeems to be, That the Original Record, 
or an atteſted Copy |is capable of being produe'd. In 
general, ir is as eaſy to produce one of theſe, perhaps 
more ſo, than to ger Evidence at a greater Remove from 
the Original. If this be true, then why ſhould any 
ſuch diſtant Proof be offer'd ? Muſt it not look as tho' 
fome Art were intended to corrupt Matters, and to dif- 


guiſe the Truth, when Men chule ro ſtep ſo much out = 4 


of the Way, and to offer remore Evidence,” in Caſes 
where a nearer one may be had with greater Diſpatch 
and Eaſe 2 —— But, can any ſuch Reaſon bealledg'd 
in the preſent Caſe? Ts it, in the Nature of Things, as 
poſſible and eaſy ro praduce the Originals, or arteſted 
Copies of the Scriptures, even ſuppoſing there is no 


Forgery or CONDI, 2544s do fo in Matters 
which come befor vil Court 7 If not, then theſe 
Two Caſes are vaſtly different ; and a Rule which ma 
be thought reaſonable in the one, will be unreaſonable 
and abſurd in the orher, 

After all, it muſt be allow'd, that, whilſt Men are 
fallible, and capable of acting wrong, abſolute Certainty 
cannot ariſe from. human Teſtimony. Upan this Ac- 
count we mult allow likewiſe, thar, in every Remove 
of traditional Fruths, the Force of their Evidence is 
weaken'd : In Traditions by Hearſay, the Point is ap* 


Parent at firſt Sight ; and will be foand to hold propor- 


rionably as to writren Traditions. Suppoſing it there- 
fore, 1n this View of Things, poſſible thar Time itſelf 
may wear. our all the Force of Proof depending on 
traditional Evidence, Can no Evidence, - - no 
Probability ariſe from Tradition at all? If in an Hun- 


dred T houfand Removes the Probability would be loſt 


entirely ; 
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REvEearD RELIGION, &c. 227 
entirely ; Muſt it ikewiſe be loſt in the Third or Fourth 
Romove? And yet this is perhaps the Caſe with refe- 
rence to the Goſpel Tradition : Poſhbly ſome of the | 
Copies ſtill remaining may have been raken from rhe very 
Originals themſelves : IF not, yetit 15 not ar all unhke- 
ly bur they may have been Copies of Copies : Or, 
if . we ſhould ſuppoſe them to have been raken at amuch 
greater Remove from the Originals, yer ſtill Corrupti- 
ons are not ſo eafily introduc'd, where numerous Co- 
pies are difpers'd : To which may be added, thar cheſe 
muſt 'eafily betray or corre one another, in caſe of 
Corruption, - Sothat, with regard to the Goſpel, Iam 
perſuaded, notwithſtanding the gradual Decreaſe of 
Evidence in traditional Propoſitions, the Decreafe 1s ſo. 
very little, that ir may, like the infinitely ſmall Quan= 


rities in'Marhematicks, be rejze&ed; as making no conſi-- 
derable Difference in the Point at all. MF 

- Upon the whole of what our' Author hath advanc'd 
upon the Evidence of our traditional Revelation, as 
compar'd with the Evidence of his abſolutely perfe&_ 
Law of Nature,” we muſt obſerve, that the one may be 
clear'd up to the Sarisfaftion of any impartial Perſon, 
with much greater Eaſe and Certainty than the other ; 
Thar the Evidence we iofiſt on, tho* not demonſtra-' 
rive, is yet the higheſt which the Nature of the Thing, 
will admit of ; 1s what cannot berefiſted without throw» 
ing up all Evidence of diſtant Fats; and, which is 
more, without diſputing all Matters ro which we our- 
ſelves were not Witneſſes. He who can hold our here, 
may equally hold out againſt Demonſtration itſelf. 
His Incredulity is not owing to the Want of Evi- 
dence, bur of a Diſpoſitiourto receive ir, * 

The next Courſe of Arguing by which our Author 
would prove, That a proper Rule of Life is more eafi- 
ly diſcoverable by every Man in the Uſe of his Reaſon, 
than a traditional Revelation can make ir, amounts to 
tals; That the very Senſe and Meaning of the Reve- 
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lation icſelf cannot he fix'd and aſcertain'd. What he 
advances to this Purpoſe, may bereduc'd to the follow. 
ipg Heads: 1. That Words in any one Language are 
ſcarce poſſible to be tranſlated into another ; becauſe, ex- 
cepting Matters which immediately ftrike the Senſes, 
the Words of one Language are not exactly anſwer'd 
x. Np in another. . 2. Becauſe the hyperbolical, pa- 
r 

preſſion familiar to Perſons in the Eaſtern Parts, are en» 
txely difagreeable tro the Uſage of other Nations, 
4-4 d 3. Becauſe we want ſuch an accurate Knowledge 
of the Manners, Cuſtoms, &'c. of the Antients, as 


. 


yl enable us to underſtand their W ritings., 


muſt, before I proceed farther, take Notice of one 2 


Thing, which propealy belongs to this Head of Oh- 
jeians; and which, tho' it be not diſtinctly inſiſted 
on 1n this Place, is yet, in ſeveral others, urg'd with 
Confidence ; Itis this; That whatever the Language 
be in, which a traditional Religion is expreſs'd, if it be 
ner a_ univerſal Language, it muſt lay a great Part, of 


| Mankind undera Neceſlity of taking their Religion on 


the Authority of; the Tranſlators, 5 #* 

_ Byt will the Gentleman ſay, we can have no ſuffi. 
cient Aſſurance that a Tranſlation of any Book is made 
faithfully, if we are not acquainted with the Original 
Eanguage, or have: not examin'd it nicely ? On this 
For, to. what Purpoſe are any Tranſlations ever made. 


 atall? Orcan weentertain any juſt Suſpicions concern- 


ing the Faithfulneſs of the Verſion,, whilſt it paſſes un- 
contradicted by Men of eminent Skill in Criticiſm, and. 
bath. able and' willing to.dere& the Cheat, if any ſuch 
be attempred ? Nay, more,, whilſt there are Men, no. 
Eriends to the Religion. itſelf, or the Perſons who em- 


| brace it, who would be forward enough: to expoſe ſuch, 
PraRtices, and could: not but gain ſingular Advan» 


tapes by informing the World; that the Religion taught, 
differs vaſtly from that which is faid to have been reveal'd. 
qriginally ? He who is capable, after all this, of enter- 

- taining 


lical, myſtical, allegorical, and typical Ways of Ex- 
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REvEealD RELIG10N, @c. 129 
' raining Doubts concerning the general Faithfulneſs of 
the Tranſlation, may doubt or diſpute any Thing. - * 
" However, admitting that if Tranſhations may be 
made faithfully, there may be ſufficient Aſſurance that 
they are ſo made'; yer What if no Tranſlations what- 
ſoever can be exa& ? Our Author affirms they cannot : 
and that, for this Reaſon, amongſt others, That the 
Words in any one Language, excepting Matters which 
immediately ftrike the Senſes, are not exaaly anſ{wer'd' 
by Words in another. $1” 1-0h-b 
" What is affirm'd here, is void of- the very Shew of 
Truth; andevery one who knows any _ of dif- 
terent Languages can contradi him. Yer, ſuppoſing 
it true, I muſt obſerve to him, There is no manner of 
Occaſion that Tranſlations ſhould be verbal, or anſwer 
the Original exatly Word for Word, W hat is ex- 
preſs'd in one Language by one Word, may be an- 
ſwer'd in another Language by many Words: All the 
Ideas intended to be convey'd, may, in this way, be 
preſerv'd ; and the Tranſlation be entirely juſt, tho” it 
ſhould be not literal. 90” OO" | 
Bur, 2, The Eaſterns, ir ſeems, were much given 
to a bold and figurative Way of Writing : «© They af- 
feed hyperbolical, parabolical, myſtical, allegort- 
56 cal, and typical Ways of Expreſling themſelves, as 
* oppoſite ro the Uſage in other Parts, as Eaſt is to the 
6 Weſt,” | 
T wiſh our Author, when he urg'd this ObjeQion, 
had drawn it our at tull Length, and told us plainly how 
much he defign'd ſhould be concluded from it. Would 
he have us infer, that the Writings of the Eaſterns 
muſt "therefore be abſolutely unintelligible ? Doth he 
think ou were incapable of being underſtood by the 
Eaſterns themſelves, and in thoſe very Times in which 
they were compos'd? his, ſurely, will not be af- 
ſerted, if this Kind of Writing was then'uſual and fa- 
miliar ta them. Or, Doth he inrend no more than this, 
oh £2 DIAS 


230 A DEFENCE of 


That the Difference between the Eaſtern Way of Wri. 
ting in thoſe early Times,and the Manner of Expreſſion 
now in Ule with us, is ſo great, that no Man doth, or 
can underſtand' whar'is meant © If this be what hein- 
tends, I muſt obſerve, That Difficulties will ſome. 
times ariſe from ſuch a bold and figurative Way of 
Expreſſion ; but at the ſame time I muſt contend, and 

al to all the Learned for the Truth of whar 1 main- 
tain, That the general Meaning even of theſe figurative 


Writings is capable of being underſtood by the Skilful ; 


And if ir may be underſtood, then it muſt be capable 


of being truly render'd in modern Language, Difh- 
culties, I muſt own, will ariſe as to the full Meaning 
and Import of particular Expreſhons : But then Difh-' 
. culties are not Impoſſibilities. Even ſuch Expreſſions 
may be underſtood, and, for the moſt part, have been 
underſtood, and rightly explain'd, by ſome one or 0- 
ther. Andif Men have nor equally ſucceeded in every 
Thing of this Kind, yer 'ris ſufficient rhat the main 
Drift and Deſign of the Writing 1s intelligible. This 
may anſwer the ful] Purpoſe of the Work; and then 
we need not concern our ſelves any farther, 4 

' The ObjeQion before us is, I know, pointed at'the 
Sacred Writings ; In reference to: which, and farther to 
ſhew the Wes | | 
That theſe Writings are of different Kinds, and relate 
ro different Matters. Some of them are Propherical ; 
Some of them Hiſtorical; Some Poerical ; Some Doc- 


* 


trinal; and Some Preceptive: And again, amongſt 


rheſe, Some had a more immediate, 1f not a ſole Re- 


gard to the Perſons who liv'd in theſe more early Ages, 


as. Others have a general Reference to all Men in all 
Ages. | | Th 
That the Propherical Parts ſhould be frequently ex- 
preſs'd in Figures, and in ſuch a Manner as not to be yn- 
derſtood diftin&tly even by Perfons who liv'd in thoſe 


early Times, ought not to be wonder'd at; The very 


Narure 


neſs of the ObjeRion, we may obſerve, 
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REveal'D RELIGION, @c. 231 
Nature of the Thing might ſometimes require it ſhould 
be ſo: And tho' the Accompliſhment of thoſe Predic- 
tions clear'd Things up to thoſe who liv'd when the 
Predi&tions were accompliſh'd, yet at this Diſtance of 
Time the. Notice of ſeveral Matters may be loſt, uſeful 
for the explaining ther. Should this prove the Caſe, 
(as in ſome inſtances it hath prov'd), I cannot ſee what 
Hurt ariſes. Many Prophecies are ſufficiently clear ; 
and enough appears to confirm our Faith in the grear 
Articles ſupported by them. . SOIC HELM 

The Style of the Hiſtorical Parts is vaſtly different 
from that of the Prophetical. This, for the moſt Parr, 
isplain and ſimple ; and no great Matters of Dithculty 
can ariſe about it. Or, if there did, yet, as the main 
End of Revelation is to give usa Scheme of Virtue and 
Religion, and to enforce it on us in the moſt effeftual 
Manner, all Obje&ions ariſing from Difficulmes in the 
Hiſtorical Style are of no Moment. For, the Queſti- 
on at preſent is, Whether a Reveal'd Rule. of Life can 
be, or in Fa hath been deliver'd in ſuch a Manner as 
to be plain and intelligible to thoſe Perſons for whom 
it was intended, | 

 Topaſson ; Other Parts of Scripture are Poetical, in 
which the Style, from the very Nature of rhe Thing, 
muſt be bold and figurative; and, conſequently, more 
_ remote from ordinary Apprehenſions than the ſimple 
and common Forms of ſpeaking. Yet, will any one 
maintain, that the Poetical Writings of the Ancients 
cannot be underſtood? Or, if they may, that they 
cannot be render'd truly in the Tranſlation ? But, if 
this cannot be affirm'd, then, whatever Pains it may 
coſt the Tranſlators to render ſuch Writings in modern - 
Language, yer, when they are once truly render'd, 
the main Difficulties are over. Beſides, thas theſe Dif-- 
fculties themſelves rather regard the Beaury and Ele- 
gance of the Expreſſion, than the principal Matters 
intended to be repreſented. 

As 


232 ADEFENCE ff 
+ A$stothe Docritaland Preceptive Parts I muſt affirr; 
2. From the Nature of the Thing, that, as ſuch Mar- 
ters are capable of (being repreſented clearly, fo it the 
Supreme Being ſhould ever vouchſate us a Revelation 
about them, ſuch would be ſer forth ro us In a clear and 
intelligible Manner: For, ' no wiſe Law-giver ever 
chuſes to give- us his Laws in Riddles. And, 2, 
That this bath Yrov'd fo in Fatt, with Reference to 
thoſe Matters which are delivered in Holy Scripture, 
'This I ſhall content myſelf with affirming here, fince 
the Point harh been fo often clear'd in our Diſputes 
with the Papiſts. Ep PL IALINE SEK et 
_ Letour Authorthentalk, with as much Confidence 
as he pleaſes, of the hyperbolical, parabolical, myſtical, 
allegorical, and -typical Ways of Expreſſion, familiar 
to the Eaſterns, yet, if theſe are capable of being un- 
derſtood by others, in any diſtant Age, they muſt be 
capable of being render'd int modern Language and mo- 
. dern Terms. And the Objection 1s ſtill of Jefs Mo- 
ment, if Things expreſs'd in this Way are Matters in 
which our Faith and Pradtice are not concern'd ; — 
Matters which were proper to thoſe Times, when they 
might be, and eafily were underſtood ; Laſtly, Matters 
which rather try the Abilities of the Curious, than af- 
fe the ConduQt of ordinary Believers. Such kind 
of. Obje&ions our Author himſelf would diſallow in 
other Caſe than ours. SLE br OWN 
But, 3. Ir is objected againſt traditional Revelation, 
That we want ſuch an accurate Knowledge of 'the 
Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. of the Ancients, as wilt en- 
able us to-underſtand'their Writings rightly. = 
As far as Things relate merely to Do&trines or Pre- 
cepts, I cannot by any Means fee' how ſuch an accu- 
rate Knowledge of aricient Manners, Cuftoms, &#c. cat 
be neceſſary. Trurhs which concern.Men in all Ages 
and Precepts which have the ſame Reference ro al} Men, 
in whatever Times they live, are not of ſuch” a Na- 
ture as to depend on the peculiar Manners as 
| ® 0 
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RevealD RELIGION, &c, 233 
of any Age, I do in no wiſe deny, but it 4s poſſible 


to expreſs Matters with ſuch a View to the Cuſtoms pe- 


culiar to a certain Time, that the right Apprehenſion of 
them ſhall be exceedingly difhculr 1n future AgeS- 
But I do, and muſt deny, that this 1s abſolurely necetla- 
ry and unavoidable: And conſequently, this is no 
manner of ObjeRion againſt an ancient traditional Re- 
ligion, merely as ſuch. Moral Truths have bcen ſet 
forth. to us with the utmoſt Clearneſs, by the ancient 
Philoſophers; I mean, the Senſe and Import of their 


Precepts hath been clear, whatever Judgment we may 


be torced to paſs on thoſe Reaſonings by which they 
ſupported them. And what hath been ſo clearly ex- 
tos by ſome, may be as plainly repreſented by 
OTNers, © | | dj. 

There are indeed Two or Three Things, eſpecially 
in ancient Writings, which may have a Reference to - 
the Cuſtoms, &c. of thoſe Ages, and prove in a great 
Meaſure inexplicable without a Skill that Way ; viz, 


Precepts/given with a ſpecial View to the Circumſtances 


of thoſe Times, tho* they may not poſſibly be unſer- 
viceable in other Times : Reaſonings intended to draw 
Men to aflenr to certain Matters, or ro comply with 
certain Precepts, built on ſome preceding Notions or 


| Practices of 'that People : T'o which may be added, Oc- 


cafional DireQions, built on ſomething either proper 
to rhe Perſon to whom they are given, or, at leaſt, 
to. that Place and Ape. 8 
+ In allthefe, I conceive, we are not much concern'd. 
What, tho' we ſhould not be able ro ſay, What might 
be the Occaſion of every Precepr in the Jewiſh Law ; 
to-what Heathen Uſage it was oppos'd ;or what Failing 
amongſt the Jews it guarded againſt ? Doth it follow 
from hence, that we know not the very Senſe and 
Meaning of the Precept ? What tho' we cannot make 
our clearly all the Reaſonings of St. Pas in his Epiſ- 
tles?, — Reaſonings, nodoubr, clear and tull to thoſe 
Perſons for whom they were delign'd; Is the Point 
con- 
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tconclided Therefore obſcure ?' May' riot the Propoft: | 
tion he would inculcate be clear enough, tho'” we 
ſhbuld nor comprehend the Force of thoſe Arguings 
whereby he combared the Prejudices of -the Jews 4- 
gainſ ir? And will not the Conclafton ſubſift-on 
the Authority of the Apoſtle, tho' we ſhould not be 
able ro make out exafly every Step in the: Apoſtle's 
Argument ? Once more ; What tho*' we ſhould nor 
underſtand the Occaſions of thoſe Times, nor every 
| ging Circumſtance relating to Men who then liv'd, 
 perfely, as to account for every Paſlage in ancient 
Writings? Willit follow, that we cannot have any ge- 
neraland competent Knowledge of them atall? — Thar 
we cannot underſtand any thing which-is aftirm'd or 
taught in them ; — That we cannot learn from them 
thoſe important Truths, or Precepts, which it was 
the Deſign of thefe Writings"to record tor common 
Uſe? There is'no'debaring-with Perſons who will 
ſeriouſly maintain ſach extravagant Things astheſe. 
Upon the whole ; If God pay reve? tap to us 
by a dire& Aion upon Men's Minds, -of- which He 
can give them as clear a Senfe*as*they have of their 
own Exiſtence : U'Tuch a Revelation made direfly 
and immediately to one, 'or a few Perſons, may be com- 
municated by them to orhers; and _confirm'd as the 
Word of God by undoubred Proofs of Divine Au- 
thority, (as ſurely this isinthe Nature of Things poſ- 
ſible at leaſt) : If a Revelation thus made and publiſh'd 
may be recorded in Writing, and deliver'd down from 
one to another in a trraditionary Way : Tf there may be 
ood Evidence that this traditionary Revelation hath 
een convey'd down in ſufficient Purity : If the Senſe 
and Meaning of fuch a Writing may be ſufficiently un- 
derſtood and explain'd, as to all the great Ends intend- 
edro beſerv'd by it: And, Laſtly, Tf Men, who are 
incapable of entering far' into abſtruſe and metaphy ical 
Reaſonings, and conſequently cannot receive a moral or 


religious Rule on the mere Foot of Natural Reaſon, 
Tb may 
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nay yet have Evidenceſufficient to convince them, that 
- this traditionary Revelation is the genuine Will of God, 
and. what the-Meaning and. Import of it is; then, I 
onceive, "the Point contetided for: in this Chapter is 
abundantly- ſupported. + I ſhall therefore paſs on to 
ſuch other'Queſtions as naturally follow, and willre- 
ceive Light from the foregoing Obſervations: | 
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IW, hether a R evelation be Hot expedient p 
mn order to a more eaſy, more per- 

fe, and more general Knowledge of 
the Rule of Life. 


THE greateſt Part of what hath been offer'd hi- 

L therto is preparatory to this important Queſtion; 
on the right Deciſion of, which the Credit of our whole 
Religion doth in a great Degree depend. And I have 
been the more full and particular on the foregoing Heads, 
purely with a View.to this. Our Author fees full well 
of what. Moment the Points formerly difcu$'d muſt 
be; otherwiſt he Would not have inſiſted on them 
fo ſtrenuouſly ; He would not have repeated Marters 
with relation to themrfo frequently 3 He would nor have 
endeayour'd to make gqod his own Side of theſe ſeveral 
Queſtions with ſo much Art arid Subtlery, He knew 
what he was doing ; and that, upon the Foot he would 


have Revelation puryit could not poſſibly maintain itſelf. 


If the Law or Religion of Nature were abſolutely 
perfet ; If it wereimmurable in that Senſe in which he 
contends it is ; If it were perfe&ly and cafily diſcoverable 
by every Man, even by thoſe of the meaneſt Capacities ; 
Tf, Laſtly, it were more perfeQly and more eaſily diſco- 
verable by them in the Uſe of Reaſon, than either rhe 
Proof or Meaning of a Revelation can be, then the 
Concluſion he would obtrude dn us would be Gy 


as 
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and unqueſtionable : A Revelation would then be ſu- 
perfluous; it could ſerve no End or Purpoſe; would 
is utterly unworthy of God, and conſequently what. 
we could not expect, and ought nor to adrmit of : For 
this is moſt cetrain, that a perfetly , Wiſe Being cannor” 
bros en © oe enter gh nin ay ok | 
On theother hand; If the Law or Religion of Na- 
ture, when rightly underſtood, be not abſolutely per- 
fet; It it be not immutable in the Senle by him con- 
tended for; If a proper Rule of Life be not diſcover- 
able by every one perfetly, and with Eaſe; andif it 
be not diſcoverable in greater PerfeQtion, and with 
greater Eaſe, than the Evidence and Meaning of a Re- 


.velation can be 5 --—— then we may claim the Liberty 
.of making theſe Concluſions; God may give us a Law 


more perfe& than the Law of Nature, ſtrictly to call'd, 
is; He may, without contradicting that Law, ſuperadd 


_ to it ſome Particulars; He may teach usthe proper Rule 


of Life, in a Way which ſhall give usa more full, clear, 


and eaſy View of ir, than we could. have gain'd- in 
the mere Uſe of our Reaſon; And, Laſtly, He may 
order Matters fo, that the Meaning and Evidence even 


of a traditional Revelation, ſhall be more clear and wy 
tous, than a moral Rule would be in the mere Exercife 


\ 


of our natural Faculties. If therefore the Matters be- 
fore inſiſted on by me, are prov'd, (as I hope they 
have been), then a Revelation is not only poſſible, and 
conſiſtent with the Divine Attributes," but, on our 


Part,, highly deſirable : And the Wiſhes of ſome of the 


wiſeſt Heathens, upon a ſti& View of the Condition 
of human Nature, are a farther Confirmation ot our 
_ Sentimenrs oh this Head. 


To this may be added, Thar this is not only defi- 


Table, (as indeed every Kind of Good is, and muſt be,) 
but likewiſe upon confidering that weare moral Beings, 
originally capable of great moral Perfeftion, and intend- 


ed fort by our wiſe Creator, it will appear, thar this is 


Q.2 | would, 


highly ficting and proper; and what we might expe 
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would; one time or other, be given' us, 'when the 
giving it ſhould fall in with the general Government, 
and be conlfiſtent with rhe grand Scheme of Things. 
This is the Point which I fhall diftintly purſue in 
"this Chaprer, as far as ir retates,to the more eaſy, more 
perfe&t, and more general Knowledge of the Rule of 
Life ; which being diſpatch'd, I fhall hereafter endea- 
'your to evince the Expediency of a Revelation to en- 
force the general and uniform Obſervance of this Rule. 
' I fhall nor repeat at large what T have occafionally 
hored heretofore concerning the Poſlibility of Revela- 
tion. Tt will appear at firſt fight, that God may com- 
municare his Will ro us, by immediate 'Aftion, upon 
our Minds, with much greater Clearneſs and Certainty, 
than any one Man can convey his Sentiments to ano- 
ther, either by Words or Adtions. Bur whether this 
be fit and proper to be done, is another Queſtion; and 
will bederermin'd, by enquiring, W hether the Effet 
of a Revehtion can be as well obtain'd in the ordinary 
Meafares of Proceeding ? If it may, a Revelation will 
be ſuperfluous ; And we may argue againſt "the Proba- 
bility of any Thing 1n that Kind, juſt as Mr. Locke did 
againſt Innate Ideas. He altedg'd, Thar God hath 
'given us natural Faculties, by which all our ſeveral 
Tdeas of Senſation and Reflexion may be gain'd : Ir muſt 
therefore be ſuperfluous and unaccountable, to'imprint 
theſe on us 19 our original Conſtitution, for the Acqui- 
fition of which we have natural Faculties given us. 
Tn like manner, If a proper Rule of Life be as eaſily 
and pertetly difcoverable by the Uſe of our Reaſon, 
2 ir can be by extraordinary Revelation, Then-ſuch 
an extraordinary Revelation muſt be needleſs. On the 
other hand, If this be neither perfectly nor eaſily Giſco- 
verable by any one, nor, in'any conſiderable Meafure, 
diſcoverable by moſt, in the ordinary Way, Then an 
. extraordinary Information muſt be of high Importance; 
Tr muſt concern us, as much as it does to be fully in- 
| formt'd of thefe Matters at all: For, nothing can: be 
, _h clearer 
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- clearer than this, If we are concern'd to have any full 
Information of theſe Matters ; and if this Information 
is not ro-be had in the ordinary Way ; Then we are 
equally concern'd to have it given us ina Way extraor- 
AMY 2 int gi vant Li 
5 Bur: let me. not be miſunderſtood here, When I 
affirm,. that Men are concern'd to have an extraordi- 
nary Information of the Rule of Life, I mean, thar 
ſuch: an Information will be of vaſt Uſe and Importance 
' to us. I would nor be thought in anywiſe to affirm, 
that ſuch an. Information is abſolutely neceſſary, or 
thar Divine Juſtice is concern'd in giving it. This 
Attribare will be clear'd entirely from hence, That 
Men are accountable for their Actions, no farther than 
their Capacities of Knowledge, and Powers of Atting 
reach. In all thoſe Inſtances therefore, in which Men 
are left entirely to their natural Reaſon, they cannot 
be cenſurable whilſt they do their beſt. A Revelation 
indeed, would be highly uſeful, and give them Ad- 
vantages which cannot be had any other way ; It would 
enable them to do more Good to others, and to pur- 
chaſe a greater Happineſs ro themſelves. Burt then we 
muſt remember, that Juſtice 1s not concern'd in the 
Diftriburion of Favours, but the rendering what is 
due. If therefore a Revelation, in the preſent Caſe, 
be not ſtrictly and properly a Debt, Then the Vonch- 
fafing, or the With-holding it, as not being the Con- 
cern of Juſtice, muſt be referr'd to ſome other of The 
Divine Attributes, | | 
_ Upon this View of the Matter, we muſt conſider 
Revelation as an Inſtance of Favour; as ſomething 
which, tho? it would conduce highly ro our moral Per- 
zeCtion, yer could nor be demanded as a Right: And 
therefore we muſt Enquire, W hether, upon this Foot, 
it will appear, that it was proper for God to grant it, 


and, for-us to expect ir. To this Purpoſe, I ſhall 
canſigder, F pier | 
3. :085' þ * 7 JR PREN [. The 
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1. The Condition of the wiſer and better Part of 


Mankind ; And, 2, ——— of thoſe in lower Rank, 


and of meaner Abilities. Only before I proceed, this 
ought to be noted, That, in conſidering the State and 


Condition of Mankind, I have a View to That State 


only in which they ſubfiſt ar preſent, or in which they 
have been for more than 'Three Thouſand Years paſt, 
This, probably, may have been very different trom 
what it. was before; and conſequently, thoſe Argu- 
ments which may ſhew the Expediency of a Revelation 
in theſe Circumſtances, may not equally conclude for 


 voucchlafing the ſame in the more wy Apes. © 


In reference to the former, I muſt allow, [That a 
proper Rule of Lite may be diſcover'd in a good De- 


 gree. The Remains of ſeveral ancient Wrirers on the 


Subje& of Morals, ſhew a great Reach this Way : 
And no doubt, but jn this, as well as other Parts of 


| Philoſophy, Abundance may be done, jf, Men are fur- 


niſh'd with competent Abilities, favour'd with ſufficient 


Opportunities, and willing ro apply themſelves with 
| Care: Much, I fay, may be done under theſe Circum- 
ſtances, becauſe much hath been' done in Fat. Yer 


it muſt be confeſs'd withal, That *ris difficult to ſay 


_ exaftly, bow far mere uninſtruſted Reaſon might have 


carry'd Men. Somewhat muſt be abated 1n the Argu- 
ment drawn from Fat, and in Proof how much may 
be done this Way, from conſidering what hath been 


done by Heathens, becauſe we cannor be certain what 


Aſliſtances thele very Writers.themſelves borrow'd from 


| Revelation. To lay Nothing here, of ſome Revela- 
_ tion probably made ro the firſt Man, of a Rule of 


Morals, which might, notwithſtanding the Corrup- 


_ tions which gradually crept in, ſupply noble Hints; 


This 1s remarkable, That the Scheme of Morals con- 
tain'd in the Old Teſtament, is vaſtly older than any 


Writings of the Heathen Philoſophers. Whether 


theſe might not be conſulted by thoſe inquiſitive Men, 
who omitted ſcarce any Means of Inſtruction in their 
| | Se Power; 
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Power ; or, Whether many of the more important 
' Precepts might not be propagated by the -Jews diſpers*d 
in-different Parts of the World, cannot be determined 
with abfolute Certainty. Bur, if either of theſe hath 
prov'd 'the Caſe, then the Precepts of ' Philoſophers 
Travs hot been ſo much their own Growth, as tome 
Men would perſuade us. They have been-either di- 
realy taken from Revelation, or ar leaſt fuch Hints 
have been drawn from 'thence, as they have 1mprov'd 
afterwards by the Force of Parts and Application. This, 
I fay, probably hath been, or poſſibly may have been 
the Ee oiled on ork bran pnnan wed 21g? 
However, as we are not able to determine this Poiat 
with Certainty, Let us ſuppoſe the utmoft which our 
Adverſaries can demand ; Let us ſuppoſe that rhe Phi- 
Hofuphers wrought every Thing out of their awn Stock : 
Yet ſtill a Reydlation would have been exceedingly uſeful 
even) to ſuch great Men as theſe, as well to render their 
Scheme of Morals more perfe&t and complear, as' to 
diſcover ir with greater Readineſs, > © 
_ Had the Scripture Morality been receiv'd: by them 
as a Divine Revelation, could they poſhbly-have err'd 
from Truth, as we frequently find they did ? Could 
they have taught certain Things as Virtues, or at leaſt as 
excuſable, which are viciousin a very high Degree, and 
ſome of them even monſtrous? Could they 'have been 
guilty of fuch Miſtakes with Regard tro our Conduct 
towards rhe Supreme Being ? Could they have differ'd 
Jo much from one another abour the focial Duries ;. or 
| have given us ſuch lame Inſtructions in reference to 
ourſelves ? Or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe that every Virtue 
of higher Moment, and more general Concern, was 
really taught by ſome one or other, (which I will not 
affirm aggro Art not the Caſe) ; yer how came itto 
paſs that the ſame was not equally taught by all ? 


"The Caſe ſeems to be plain enough : All had not equal 
Abilities to diſcover Truth; or they were not equally 
Q4 2 capable 
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Capable of apprehending the Ground of thoſe Diſcq- 
_ veries which were made by others; or, they were not 
equally diſpos'd to attend and conſider, and conſequent- 
ly to enter into the Reaſonings of their Predeceſlors: 
Or, if in ſome Points they-might eaſily diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Truth and Falſhood; yet Prejudice, Paſſion, 
.and the like, prevented their judging rightly concern- 
ing other Matters : They bad been us'd toithink other- 
wiſe. and therefore cquld not diſcern the Force even 


of. plain Arguments on that Side of rhe Queſtion they 


This hath been, and always will be the Caſe, where 
Men have nothing left to truſt to but themſelves. - Bur 


would it have been fo, had Men enjoy'dand acknow- 
ledg'd a Revelation? No, certainly ; On'this Suppo- 


{ 


_ fition, an unerring Rule would have been before them; 


Perſons of ſuperior Parts and Sagacity would prabably 
have trac'd moſt Precepts up to their original Principles : 
Or, if they ſhould. be incapable of this, yer: the Au- 


thority of the Revelation muſt have over-rul'd their 


Doubts :. If corrupt Nature ſhould have biaſs'd them 


another Way and turn'd them out of the Paths 'of Q- 
bedience,. yet.the Rule would have ſtillremain'd: The 


Scheme; of. Morality would have been ſtill the ſame; 


and acknowledg'd eyen by thoſe Perſons wha car'd not 
ro comply with it. Such. then are the: Adyantages of 
a Divine Revelation, with regard to Perſons of fupe- 


ny 


rior | Rank and: Abilities. - 


But there is another Thing behind, which may ſhew: 
the Uſefulneſs of, Revelation, even ſuppoſing that Men 
were capable of making the full Diſcovery of - a moral + 
Rule on. the; Foot of Reaſon ; and thar is, -it. would 


have render'd ſuch a Diſcovery more plain. and eaſy,” 
and haye led Men into juſt- Notions of | Things: wich 
much greater Quickneſs and Diſpatch. 4 4 


| I think this 1s too _ clear to admit Diſpute, where xc 
the Revelation 1s Original and Immediate ; For to aſſert” 
the cantrary, would be the ſame as to maintain, Thar” 
TIT Tl hy data 
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'tis caſier to purſue a Demonſtration thro? a long Series 
of Proofs,” than *ris to perceive that Self-evident Prin- 
ciple on which it mult at laſt be founded. I ſhall there- 
fore, without enlarging on a Point ſo clear, chuſe ra- 
ther to obſerve ſomewhat concerning Traditional Re- 
yelation. C27 04-24 | | ky 
I have notedin my laſt Chapter, That notwithſtan» 
ding all the Diſadvantages which may be ſuppos'd to 
attend a traditional Evidence, yet Proof of that Kind 
may. be ſufficient to determine any reaſonable and im- 
partial Man ; I have noted farther, That ſuch Evidence 
may be judg'd of by Men of ordinary Abilities; and 
that Perſons ot that Chara&ter are more capable of de- 
termining concerning Fats, than concerning abſtrat 
and. perplex'd Reaſonings. The Objection therefore 
againſt the tradirional Revelation of a proper Rule of 
Lafe, -built on This, that *ris eaſter to fax this Rule 
on the Foot of Reaſon, than tojudge concerning the 
Evidence: of a traditional Revelation, hath no Force 
ate if 1+ ls , 3. 
To this T ſhall beg Leave to add here, That Reve- 
lation hath one ſpecial Advantage, viz+ Thar by ſer- 
tling this one Point, every Thing elſe 1s ſertled of 
Courſe. As the Divine Authority is ſupreme, it muſt 
over-rule every Objection: And herdlane: when we 
are once fecurethat any particular is commanded by God, 
we have nothing left-us-but to obey. On what Foot is 
it, I would defire to know, that weare, ſtriftly ſpeak- 
ings -oblig'd toact agreeably to the Rules of Reaſon, 
and to purſue thoſe Things which appear to be fit and 
proper ? Is it not, becauſe by doing ſo, we obey the 
Will:of God #- For, if 'God's Will were entirely out of 
Queſtion, however we might be concern'd on ſeveral 
Occaſions:toaR in Point of Prudence, yet we could nor 
be properly oblig'd; Nothing would, in ſuch a Caſe, 
be Matter of ſtri& Duty. If this be true, then the _ 
Exerciſe of our natural Reaſon is bur one Way in which _ 
the: Will of God'is diſcoyerable ; and I 
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Reaſon: And therefore to talk as if all Men were No 
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zf there begny other Method, in which it may be dif- 
£over'd with greater Eaſe, this Method will have « 
yaſt Advantage over the other. : ") 
. Now the Difference berween them hes in this; He 


who builds merely on human Reaſon, muſt have a dif. 


tin& Proof of every Article in Morality : He muſt 
trace every Thing back to its firſt Principles : And tho! 
we ſhould allow, that all moral Precepts are reſolyable 


| pe laſt into one or two general Rules, which Rules may 


obvious enough ; yer *ris no ſuch eaſy matter to carry 
'T hings back fo far: It will require much Time, and 
great Attention, . On the other hand, pp ercng the 
Revelation, the whole is prov'd at once : Every Precept 
contain'd in it will be a Part of our Duty : We need 
not enquire jnto the natural Ground and Reaſon of the 


Precept : God's Will muſt be the Rule of our Adi- L 


ons; which being onee fix'd this Way, we have no- 


| thing left but to examine the Record, and ro act agreea- 


diy. ' In ſhort, a Revelation, with regard to the Rule 
of Life, is, when compar'd with a particular EAT A 


tion of every. Precept, much the ſame as a general 


monſtration in Mathematicks, compar'd with the par- 
ticular Demonſtrations of each Caſe ; it ſers the whole 
before us ati once, and faves us the Trouble of -minute 
and particular Enquiries. ' 44" var) 

Having thus offer'd ſome Qbſervations on the Uſe- 
fulneſs of a Revelation to the wiſer and better-inſtrutt- 
ed Part of Mankind, I ſhall now, in the ſecond Place, 
conſider its Uſefulneſs with reſpe& ro Perſons of low- 


er Rank, and meaner Abiliries. 


- Every Thing which hath been alledg'd above, will 
equally conclude here; For moſt certainly, if Advan- 


tages may be deriv'd from hence, even ro Perſons of 


the beſt Capacity, the ſame, or rather greater, muſt 
ariſe to thoſe of lower Senſe and meaner Attainments- 
' Such Perſons (as I have had Occaſion to obſerve fre- - 


quently ) cannot carry Matters very far on the Foot of 
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expected in ne peieys Caſe likewiſe, 
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ly capable of doing all Things, 15 to trear human Na- 
ture differently from what it can in Fact admit of. Ir 
ſuppoſes that Men are really more perfect than they 
are; and is the very ſame Abſurdity z as it would be 
to meaſure the Abylities of Brutes by the Abilities, of 


 Men.. 


Tf this be the Caſe, then how will the Gentleman 
inculcare his Scheme of Morality, (however perfect 
we ſhould ſuppoſe ir, ) on the Generality of Mankind ? 
Nor, I preſume, in the Way of human Terror ; Thus 
will be, in his Account of Things, Perſecution. And 
beſides, if the Order of the World ſhould require, 
that the Precepts of Morality - be enforc'd by the 
Execution of Penalties, yet it ſhould be remem- 
er'd, that this rather ſerves to guard the Good, than 
entirely to reclaim the Vicious. A Man may be very 
bad in himſelf notwithſtanding his outward Actions 
arereſtrain'd : The inward Principle may ſtill remain un- 
touch'd, and ready to betray itſelt as often as Mencan 
a& with Safery ; as often as they can either conceal 
their Crimes, or bribe Juſtice, or eyade, orrefiſt ic. 
— Te remains that we enquire, W hat can be done by 
InſtruRion or Authority : Theſe, we allow, are of. 
ome Conſequence ;. Bur if, after all, they ſhall be found 
defeftive, and inſufficient for rhe Purpoſe before us, 
we muſt carry the Matter farther, 
* I. Then let us ſee, what may be done on the Foot 
of Inſtrution. This doubtleſs may be ſerviceable: 
It may ſuggeſt Things which would not otherwiſe have 
been oma of ; And Men's Ideas may be ſo order'd 
this way, that Concluſions ſhall appear ina very ſtrong 
Light, which would not have been diſcern'd withour 
ſuch Aſſiſtance, ' This is ſeen in the ſeveral other Scjen- 
ces, or Arts of Life ; and therefore might reaſonably be 


* 


' Yer, whenceloeyer ir hath come to paſs, the great 


and important Affair of Morality hath been negleRed 
exceedingly, The Prieſts amongſt the Gentiles concern'd 


them- 
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themſelves 'only about the Forms of Worſhip, which 
they attended with Care enough ; whilſt the prope 
Rule of Life was untouch'd by them; and the lowe 
Part of the World, who moſt needed Aﬀhſtance, were 
left to ſearch out their Duty in fuch Ways as they 
ARE 75 USB OL IGRS 3 


_"'!It muſt not indeed be deny'd, but there have been 
in ſeveral Ages ſome Perſons'of+a-noble' Temper ; Men 
who have purſued this great SubjeRt with Diligence, 
and erefted Schools, in which they endeavour'd to com- 
 municare their Diſcoveries. Something might' be ex- 
peRed from hence. However, it is obſervable, that as 
there were a few Perſons only who undertook this 
Work, ſo the Effe&s muſt be confin'd within narrow 
Bounds. Their InſtruQions were uſeful to their Scho- 
lars; But what could this avail others who wanted:the 
Advantage? The Method, however excellent in itſelf, 


was of little Service, whilſt not one in a 'Thoufand / 
could reap any Profit from it. Proc BEGUN er 
- Bur perhaps it will be faid, the preſent Queſtion an, 
doth not relare to the InſtruRtion of former Times: rig 
This pay have been, and probably hath been, roomuch ve 
_ negkRed. This was the Fault of Men, -and doth not Mm 
argue any DeteRs in the Method. But may not — dr 
be put on a better Foot ? May not the good Effects a 
of InſtruQion be render'd more general under-proper ve! 
Regulations? And the Cauſe of Virtue be fufhcienr- ma 
ly provided for, if due Care be taken ? Let-us ſup- WI 
poſe this done: Then the Point will reſt on the Suf- | 
ficiency of the ſeveral Inſtru&ors, and the Capacity, one 
Leiſure, and other Qualifications of the Perſons to- be me 
infirgqes.c 4 50357 0015 monde YG 7: per 


The Inftrutors muſt proceed in: the Way of 'Rea- 
for-; muſt point out the Natures of Things, the Re- Þ 
_ lations they have to one another, and the moral'[Pre- ; 
cepts which will arife from thence. In theſe Perſons | 
therefore it muſt be requir'd, that they. have-not only. $ 
a full View of ſuch Matters, but likewiſe"the Arvof Þ| 

bads HI | come 
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commudicating'their Knowledge, .and of repreſenting 
it-in 2 Kath 5b to pet ta ' Yet is this really 'the 
Talent of every Man, who hath good Senſe enough to 
order his own Searches? Is every one who may be ca- 
p2ble of Learning, capable likewiſe of Chor ery 
of exprefling himſelf clearly ; and of adapting himſelf 
to the Underſtanding of his Hearers? It 1s very ob- 
ſervable, that Men who. poſſeſs the greateſt Share of 
Learning themſelves, are not always the molt happy.in 
ſhewing it... Thoſe who ſee. the Agreement or. Diſa- 
greement'of Ideas, diſcern it. ſometimes at ſucha Diſ= 
tance, as others, who have a leſs quick Senſe of Mar- 
ters, could never have diſcern'd it at all Theſe paſs 
over many of the intermediate Ideas as unneceſlary to be 
diſtintly. noted; and therefore, when they come ta 
explain Things to Perſons - of inferior Abilities, are 
perfeatly unintelligible. © VT” 
- Or, 1f this ſhould not prove the Caſe ; If the Teach- 
er ſhould oder his Thoughts in the moſt regular Way, 
and; diſpoſe Things ſo as will be moſt apt to beget a 
right Senſe in the Hearer;; yer ſtill. Ideas cannot be con- 
vey'd immediately. from one Man to another: . They 
muſt be 'expreffed and repreſented by Words. This 
draws on another Thing, and ſhews the Neceſlity of . 
a Skull in Language. Yet 1s this a Talent, whiche- . 
very one poſſeſſes in that Degree of PerfeRion, which 
may enable him- to convey his Thoughts Clearly and 
with Readineſs. _ ty | NTT 
'To this may be added farther, That ſuch a Teacher 
ought to have a good Infight into human Nature; I 
mean, not only a general View of the Genius and Tem- 
per of Mankind, but likewife ſome Acquaintance with . 
the particular Abilities, Ways of Thinking, Conſtiru- 
tions and: Inclinations of | his ſeveral Hearers. Withour 
this, his beſt InſtruRtions muſt many times miſcarry. 
For, ther2 1s a conſiderable Difference between ſpecula- 
tive Teaching, and moral. In the former, where no 
Paſſttons are: concern'd, plaia Reaſons, when, laid in a _ 
a4 pee 
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Þ$topier Order; 'and exprefs'd in fitting Langudhe, my 
yall > But in mordl Matters,” where Men Jabour, per. 
aps; under ſtrong Prejudices, and are embaraſy'd by 
Inward Paons, many Difficulties will ariſe; Tri this 
Caſe the sKkilful Teacher will find himſelf concerns 
_ to adapt his very Reaſons to the Temper and Condition 
f the Perfon he would inftra&; to expreſs them in 


ach x Manner, atid ro ſet” cthety in ſuch a Light as |} 


ſhall give them the greateſt Weight with him ; ſhall 


6+ Nitthtlon; ſhall 'obviae Prejudices 3! thall-en- || 


page his Liking ; and, at length; 'gaithis Aſſent. All 
fe ſeveral Qualifications, as welt as others which 
i be inſiſted on, are neceffary on the Part of that 
n 


_ bf Reaſon, to argue Men into their Duty. 


"Yer all this will avail Nothing, unleſs the Hearers I 


likewiſe are properly difpos'd to be inſtra&ed. Sotne- 
thing ſurely 15 needful on their Part ; and without which 
every Thing the Teacher can offer muſt be ineffeQuil, 
- Now the firſt which occurs is This; They muſt be 
_ ready and willing totearn. Inſtra&tion cannot be forced 
on any Man. He may, if he pleaſes, ſhur his Eye, 
and refaſe to ſee'? which if he ſhould dos ObjeRs 
will prefent themſelves in vain. OUT ET ONT > 
** Tr 1s requiſite, in the next Place, that the Learner 
be mtentive, diligent, and conſtant. Without ſome- 
what of - Attention,” nothing will be perceiv'd but firſt 
and felf-evident Truths; Without Diligence there is 
to carrying on an Enquiry thro? a great Variety ot 
Particulars: And, without Conftancy, all thoſe Con- 

 Chuſions which demand repeated Pains, and Confidera- 

tion, muft efcape him. — Wo SIS 

* Ler us tuppoſe, however, ( tho* it doth not prove 
the Caſe frequently, ) thar Men are as attentive, dili- 
bh and conſtant as you pleaſe; yet foraſtmuch as; in 

proen Way, every Thing muſtbe done by Dint 
of Reafon, there is one Thing farther neceſſary, v =. 
That Men have a Suffictency of Parts and _— 


tudor, who wonld endeavour, on the mere Foot | 
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rable Height on the mere Foot of Inſtruction, we 


- Underſtand them. OR 7 
To this let me add, that foraſmuth as many Conclu- 
fions of a moral Kind are difficult ro be made our in a 


"tedious 
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It is difficult to ſay how far Men are furniſh'd in this 


| reſpect, by Nature 5 and what might have. been built 


on the native Stock, if every Thing had been rightly 
order'd in the Beginning. Thus much, however will 
be allow'd- me here, That all Menare not upon an ex» 
a& Level; thar Some have a much greater natural Diſs 
cerninenit,/ and quicker Uſe of their reafoning Faculties, 
than others have; and conſequent]y, are capable of thoſe 
Improvements, which cannot be attain'd by others with 
their utmoſt Care. But however the Matrer relating 
to Men's original Parts ſhall prove, it 1s certain, that in 
every. Parr of Life, Men's Capacities will be propor- 


tion'd to the State and Condition in which they have 


liv'd, and the Uſe they have made of their Faculties. 
Thoſe who have been train'd up in an advantageous 
Manner, may be capable of great Things, whilſt thoſe, 
who have either been neglefted, or had a wrong Tura 

iven thern, may loſe | their very natural  Vigour. Ir 
haps in-ſome ſort to the Mind, as to the Body : Its 
Powers are capable, by different Managetnent, of be- 


mg heighten'd or impair'd to almoſt any Degree aſſigna- 


blez and the Man ſhall, on theſe Accounts, a& either 
vaſtly above, or as exceedingly beneath himſelf —_ 
- Theſe Things being premis'd, I muſt obſerve, that, 
m ofder to carry Matters of Morality to any confide- 


muſt ſuppoſe that the Perſons to be inſtructed havenor 
only an original Fund of Parts, but likewiſe that No- 
thing hath been: loſt thro! Negligence or Miſmanage- 
ment: We muſt ſuppoſe that the Generality 'of Men 
have been 'exercis'd in a rational Way, and train'd up 
fo argue, and. collect a Truth froma long Train of ln- 
ferences. Without this it will be vain to deal with them. 


|  IMthepreſent Method - For Arguments have no Man- 


ner of Force, where Men want Senſe and Capacity to 
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tedious Courſe 'of Reaſoning, it is -requiſite-that the 
Perſons to be raughr this Way ſhould have Leiſure and 


Opportunity for ſach/Reſearches. For, the Abilities 


of Men canſignify lirtle,' if Buſineſs of another Kind 
ſhall take up their Time, if -the- neceſſary Employ. 
ments of Life ſhall divert \them 5 and prevent their 
Application to'thoſe 'Matters, -to- which they may be 
equal as to Capacity, -and'led by Inclination. - __ , 

Now, if it cannot be expeRedthatthere ſhould bez 


comperent Nutnber of- Inſtructors, who have: a fult 


View of moral —_— If _ vue wo ſuch a 
View may yet be unhappy 1n repreſenting "Things ; may 
want ther Propriety 4: Method, or Clearneſs of Ex. 
preflion, or the right Manner of addreſſing themlclyes 
ro the” Capacities and Tempers of | Men : ——_ And; 
if the Perſons to be inſtructed ſhall really prove (what 
we' find the Generaliry of Mankind arein Fa&) back- 
ward to learn, inattentive, lazy, inconſtant : If, be- 
fides'this, they-ſhall want the Capacity for cloſe Rea» 
| foning, whether from a Defe& of natural Parts, - or of 
x proper Education ; or be fo' fully employ'd- in the 
common A fairs of - Life, as to have no Leiſure for deep 
Study and RefleQion ; It any, and:much more, if 

theſe Caſes happen frequently, I may conclude with 
Safety, that the Method of Inſtrution will be of -it- 
 felf inſufficient to inculcate a-compleat Rule of Mo- 
" Tam aware of an ObjeQion which may be thoughtto 
arife here. It may be faid, If there be any Forceirt 
this Kind 'of Arguing, it: will equally conclude againſt 
_ the Sufficiency of Chriſtian InſtruRion,- as that which 
15- purely Moral ; againſt inculcating Chriſtian Duties 
on Chriſtian Principles, as Moral Duties on the Principles 
of Human Reaſon; and -confequently, - againſt- the 
Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Prieſthood itſelf. 
© Upon which it ſhould be obſerv*d, That I do by 
no means affirm, No Good whatſoever can'be done 
this Way : -I am far from maintaining, that- Inſtruc* 
HR | tion 
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tion muſt beabſolutely uſcleſs, and conſequently, ro be 
laid aſide entirely. Whilſt Men had Nothing elſe ro 
depend on, they were concern'd to make the moſt of 
This; and to Something of this Kind, to domeſtick 
Inſtirution principally was it owing, that there wereany 
Footſteps of Virtue and Religion in the World. All 
that I have aſſerted in the foregoing Argument 1s only 
This; That the preſent Method, however lerviceable 
it may be in ſome reſpects, muſt be inſufficient to incul- 
cate a perfe& and compleat Syſtem of Morality ; That | 
there are frequently ſuch- Dete&ts on the Part both of 
the Teacher and the Learner, as muſt render this Me» 
thod inzffeQual : And therefore, ſince the Generaliry 


= of Mankind are incapable of learning a proper Rule 


of Life. this Way, they may wiſh and hope for it in 
ſome other. . 
- A Divine Revelation is the Method I have now in 
View. This, we affirm, God hath been pleas'd to 
rant usin Fa& : Yet, notwithſ{tznding this, the Uſe- 
Fulneſs of Inſtruction is by no means ſuperſeded. If 
this was in a great meaſure ineffeQtual before, becauſe 
many Perſons are incapable of being taughr in the 
Way of Argument; yer, ſince God hath been pleaſed 
todeclare his Will, the State of Things1s alter'd. On 
the preſent Foot, the Buſineſs of an Inſtructor is vaſtly 
different from whar it was formerly. The Doctrines 
and Durics of Religion are now laid down in Scripture 
and to be prov'd by rhe Teacher, not by running 
Marters back, in an argumentative Way, to the Na- 
tures and Reaſons of Things, (of which the Gene- 
rality of the World cannot judgeſufhcienrly), bur by 
ſhewing that they are contain'd in the Word of God. 
This makes all other Kinds of Arguing needleſs : Far, 
Divine Authority is ſupreme and. indiſputable. 
Toreturn : I have endeavour'd to ſhew above, Thar 
the Cauſe of Virtue cannor be provid:d for ſufficiently 
on the mere Foot of human Inftruftion : For this re- 
quires ſuch Advantages, as the greateſt Part of Man- 
R kind 


:03. 4 DEE N CE -f-.:; 
kindareby no means Maſters of. But then it will be 
faid, thar thoſe who are incapable of being ſufficiently ' 
tanght this Way, may yet be influenc'd by the mere 
CreJir and Authority of their Teachers; and confe- 
quently, that the Reputation of the One may {upply 
all che-Defe&s of the Other. £0. 
_. Fhis may, perhaps, be faid, as there 1s hardly any 
Thing bur ſome one or other is capable of affirm- 
ing. Yet, is there any Probability 18 the Thing ? 


Is it Found that Men are fo very humble and mode, 4 


and willing to give Way to others in thoſe Points in 
which they-are lcaſt capable of judging tor chemlelves? 
Doth not Experience ſhew, that Merrare obſtinate and 
perverſe in proportion to their Ignorance; conceited 
of thoſe very Abilities they want ; and apr to preſume 
they know Every Thing, merely for this Reaſon, 
that they know Nothing? © 
Somewhat might be alledg'd to this Purpoſe, and rhe 
Propoſal would be plauſible enough, if Men thorough- 


ly knew themſelves; if they were conſcious of their. 


own Detets; and ready ro borrow that Afliſtance 
from others, which the Circumſtances they are placed 
in make neceflary. Bur, whoſoever reckons upon 
this, muſt betray his Ignorance of the real Stare of the 


World. Men, eſpecially the lower Part of them, are 
conceited, proud, felf-will'd, obftinate.. How are ' 


ſich Perſons as theſe ro be influenced by mere human 
Authority ? ; 
Or, it 'it ſhould be {uppos'd, they might give ſome 
Way to others, or take their Word for Matters 1n 
which they have no manner of Concern; If they 
ſhould credir them in their ſeveral Profeſſtons, or thoſe 
_ Arts or Sciences to which they have had no Opportuni« 
ties of applying themſelves ; yer we ſhall find the Caſe 
is different, when we come to give them Directions 
about their own Condu@ and Behaviour. , Here they 
will be apt to think No Man whatſoever hath a Right 
to preſcribe to them ; that as all Men are by Nature 
OO yea: equal, 
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&gual, ſo every Man'is to give a Law to Himſelf; and 
that each Man for himſelf 1s beſt capable of doing this, 
not only becauſe he is moſt ſenſible of his own Plea- 
ſures or Paitis, but likewite becauſe he is more intereſted 
in the Conſequences of his own Actions than any 
one ele can be. h 

Let us ſuppoſe however, that this Difficulty were 
potten over ; Let us imagine thar there were no ſuch 
Principles of Self-conceir and Perverſeneſs in Mankind, 
as we ſee in Fact there are; - that they_ were 
conſcious of their Defects, and willing to ſubmit them- 


ſelves ro the DireFions of wifer Men; How, I de- 


fire to know, will Matters ſtand on this Suppoſition ? . 
_ Why, Things will be manag'd rightly enough, if 
another Suppoſition can be juſtly made, viz. That all 
theſe ſeveral InftruQors ſhall have the ſame View of 
moral Marters, and teach juſt one and the ſame Thing. 
Bur, if this ſhould nor prove the Caſe, (as it never yer 
hath prov'd ſo) then another Difficulty will ariſe, viz. 
How to make a proper Choice of the Teacher : Is 


\ 'This. to be left ro each Man's private Diſcretion? or 


is it-to be determin'd by ſome higher Power® _ 
_- Tt the latter Point be affirm'd, then poſhibly the 
Teacher, however he may be qualified for the Work 
he undertakes, may yet be unacceptable; may loſe his 
Credit and Authority with thofe he ſhould +prefcribe 
to; and conſequently, his Precepts may become entire- 
ly fruitteſs and .ineffeftuat. For, this is certain, If 
the Effet. of his Preceprs muſt depend on his Autho- 
rity, they can have no greater Force than what his Au- 
thority gives them ; which depending likewiſe on. the 
Opinion Men have of him, a Regard muſt be always 
had to ſuch. an Opinion. [3 4 
On the other Hand ; If, to avoid the Tnconveniences 
ariſing from hence, it be affirm'd, that each Manmuſt 
chuſe for himſelf, then a new Set.of Difficulties wilt 
preſent themſelves. PFor,:.I beg ro know,” whether 
thoſe who moſt want DireRtion, are the ficreſt Judges 
| R 2 of 
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of the Abilities of a Direftor ? Do theſe Perſons know 
{o exaRly the Integrity and Skill of thoſe they apply 
ro? Will they not from hence be laid under the un- 
happy Chance of makiog as well a bad Choice as a good 
ane? Or rather, will they not-beapr to lean too much 
to the wrong Side, and to chuſe the Perſon rather who 
favours their Inclinations, than him who would lead i 
them through the difficult Paths of Virtue ? This is if 
not only in irſelt poſhble, but probable. And, if ic 
ſhould once prove the Caſe, muſt be attended with i 
this farther Conſequence, that the Errors they are 
brought into by this Means, muſt be entirely. with- 
out Remedy. . Where Men give themſelves up en- 
tirely to Authority, that Aurhority ought ſurely to i 
be infallible ; becauſe, if ir ſhould lead. chem wrong, | 
they can have Recaurſe to Nothing farther for Di- 
retion. As their Errors are unavoidable, fo the Cor- 
ruptions ariſing from theſe Errors muſt be incurable. 
After all, ir muſt be own'd, That our Author is 8 
not at all afeted by what T have advanc'd | here. He 
does by no means maintain that Human Authority isto il 
be regardedin the preſent Cafe : Every Thing is referr'd 
by him to each Man's own private Senſe :: And he | 
carries the 'Matrer fo faras to exclude the Divine Autho- Þ 
rity irſelf. Ler us ſee what he advances to this purpoſe, Þ 
pÞ- 186. <« Tf youare tobegovern'dby [Revelation,] 
.« that ſuppoſes you muſt rake every Thing upon | 
« Truſt; or merely becauſe it 1s ſaid:-by thoſe for | 
« whoſe Diftates you are to have an implicit Faith : | 
« For, to examine into the Truth of what they ſay, 
& 15 renouncing their Authority : As, on the contra- 
< ry, if Men are to he govern'd by their Reaſon, they | 
« are not to admit any Thing farther than as they ſeen | 
« reaſonable. To ſuppoſe both conſiſtent, is to ſup- | 
« poſe it conſiſtent to take and not to take Things on 
« Truſt. To receive Religion on Account of Autho- 
* rity, ſuppoſes, that if the fame | Authority 
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£ promulgated 2 different Religion, we ſhould be 
& gblig'd to receive it. And indeed, it is an odd 
& Turnble, to prove the Truth of a Book by the 
« "Truth of the Dod@rines it contains, and ar the ſame 
'* Time conclude thoſe Doctrines to be true, becauſe 
&- contained in that Book: And yet, "this 1s a Jumble 
« every Man makes, who contends for Mens being 
« abſolutely govern'd, both by Reaſon and Autho- 
6 rity. : h 

This Paſſage muſt be confider'd ; becauſe, if our Au- 
thor's Pofition in this Place be true, viz. That we are 
nar to be govern'd by any Authority whatſoever, — no, 
not by the Authority of God himſelf, all that we can 
offer concerning the Weakneſs of human Reaſon will 
Genify Nothing : It may ſhew indeed the Unhappi- 
neſs of Man, but cannot point out the Remedy. This 
cannot prove that a Revelation is needful, becauſe, on 
this Suppoſition, a Revelation muſt be unſerviceable. 

Our Author's preſent Argument 1s built on a ſup- 
pos'd Inconſiſtency between being govern'd by 
Reafon, and being govern'd by Revelation : & IF 
4+ we are govern'd by Revelation, (fays he) we muſt 
« take every Thing apon Truſt ; — and this ſup- 
5 poſes, that if the ſame Authority promulgated a dif- 


&* ferent Religion, we ſhould be oblig'd ro receive ir.” 


On the other Hand, if we are to be govern'd by our 
Reafon, 4 we are to examine into the Truth of what 
6 [is ſaid] and not to admit any Thing farther than 
© we ſez ir reaſonable, To ſuppoſe both conſiſtent, is 


to ſuppoſetc conſiſtent rotake and not to take Things 


© on Truſt.” | 
One Thing I muſt oblerve, before I proceed to 
rhe diſtint Examination of what our Author alledges 
here, viz. Altho' the Authority concerning which he 
is here ſpeaking be Divine Authority, — the Autho- 
rity of Revelation ; yer. this Writer hath ſo artfully 
manag'd Matters in. the Progreſs of his Argumenr, «3 
pollibly to deceive his Readers into a Belief, thar he is 
R 3 only 
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_ only. contending againſt abſolute Human Sudkoriy, 

&« Thar [j, e. — the being govern'd by Revelation,] 
& ſuppoics you muſt rake every Thing upon Truſt; 
& or merely becauſe it is ſaid by thoſe for whoſe Dictares 
&« you are to have an implicit Faith.” It the Gen- 
tleman had expreſs'd himfelt in this Manner, < Becauſe 
« jt is afirm'd by God, 'who -cannot deceive, or be 
. © deceived,” no tne Wnibhcies could ariſe from 
raking Things on ſuch a Truſt. Bur this would nor 
have ſerv'd his Purpoſe : He rheretore takes another 
Way, and endeavours to lead his Readers off from the 
true Point in Queſtion. 

But to the Point irſelf. Tn ' Oppoſiri tion to our Au- 

thor's Aſſertions in this Argument, I ſhall endeavour 
to ſhew, 
' 1. That there neitheris, nor poſſibly can by any Ii 
conſiſtency between Reaſon aud Revelation; or, be- 
tween Things known by human Reaſon, and taught 
by Divine Revelation. And : 

2. Thatan abſolute Submiſſion to borh is voſfible and 

roper. Under this latter Head I ſhall clear Marters 
prop the ſeveral Difhculties which our Author al 
ledges. 

* 5/208 is that natural F Fictlry, in the Uſe of which 
we perceive the Evidence of certain Truths: And 
Revelarion 1 is that extraordinary Ac of God, by which 
certain Truths are impreſs'd upon us, or manifeſted to 
us. Now, there cannot be any more Inconfi ſtency 
between theſe,. than'there can be between real Truths 
themſelves. Truths are the Obje&s both of Reaſon 
and Revclation, which are only different Ways of ar- 
riviog at the Knowledge of them. Suppoſing therefore 


that thie Truths themſelves are different from each other, 


as well as the ſeveral Ways by which the Knowledege 
ot them is attain'd ; Doth it follow, that they mult 
therefore be repugnant ? To aſſerr this, 5to bid Deti- 
anee to common Senſe and Reaſon, 


By 
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-. By Reaſon, here, I mean that which paſſes under the 
N.me of right Reaſon, or the Faculty confider'd aspro- 
perly exercis'd about its proper Object. Inſucha Caſe, 
the Things diſcover'd by Reaſon are, and muſt be 
true; And the Evidence of the ſeveral Truths ſo dif- 
cover'd, makes it impoſſible to with-hold Aﬀent. So 
again, by Revelation, I mean, not merely a pretend- 
ed Revelation, but a true one; ſome real Manifeſtati- 
on of . the Supreme Being, by. which he declares his 
Will and Pleaſure ro the World. I am oblig'd to be 
thus cautious, in order to avoid Diſputes with reference 
Either to th? Concluſions of an 11]-conducted Reaſon, 
or a merely nominal and pretended Revelation ; and 
to guard againſt ſuch Inconſiſtencies as may be found 
to ariſe from an improper Ule of theſe Terms. This 
being noted, .I muſt athrm, That as every Thing real- 
ly demonſtrable by Reaſon, and knowable by it, muſt 
be rrue.z ſo every Thing really declar'd by God, 1n the 
Way of Revelation, muſt be true likewiſe. On any 
other Foot, we muſt maintain one or both theſe Points, 
viz,.; That God may be deceiv'd himſelf, or may de- 
ceive and miſlead his Creatures. But to maintain Ej- 
ther of . theſe, is inconſiſtent with the moſt certain 
Principles of Reaſon; with thoſe, from which the 
abſolute W 1fdom and Rectitude of the Divine Being 
are evidently concluded. Tt the ColleQions therefore 
of right Reaſon are certainly true; And. if the Dilſ- 
coveries made by Divine Reyelation muſt hkewiſe car- 
ry with them certain Truth : And if there can be no 
real Inconſiſtency between the ſeveral Truths we diſco» 
ver, whatever the Ways may be in which we diſcover 
them, then my firſt Poſition is ſufficiently evinc'd, 
viz. That there is no Inconſiſtency between Reaſon 
and Revelation. TOE I 
However, That an abſolute Submiſſion to both rheſe 
1s 11 1ts Nature poſſible, and upon many Accounts pro- 
per, 15 rhe main Point I am concern'd about. By an 
abſolute Submiſhon to theſe, mult be undcritood, an 
R 4 Aﬀſent 
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Afſfent to every Propoſitiontaught by either, andan tins 
reſexy'd Obedience to every Precept inculcated-by ei 
ther. I conceive the Poſhbility of this is evident at 
fixſt Sight, if there be no Incon{iſtency between Rea- 
fon and Revelation 3 If the Things, each Way dif 


cover'd, are either cotncident, (as in ſome Cafes they 


are;) or elfe ſuch as mutually. confift with, and even 
fupport each other. Burif this be poſſible, I am cer+ 
fain. it muſt, on ſeveral Accounts, be reaſonable. + 
 Asto our Submiſſion to the Rules of Reaſon, I can 
have no Diſpure with this Gentleman, We both of 
us allow, and even contend, "Fhat Reafon will be heard, 
The only Queſtion to be debated, 1s: This ; Whether 
Revelation hath a like Claimrs our Submiſſion ? This 
is by me affirm'd, and by This Gentleman deny'd; 
upon. what Grounds we ſhall ſee immediately. 

Ye: before I proceed ro examine the Objections al- 
tedg'd by this Author, give me Leavetoask afew Queſ- 
fiotris. Doth not Reaſon irfelf tell us, That there js a 
God ? — That this God is Wife, Juſt, . and Righ- 
reous? — That if He be fo, every Thing which He 


declares muſt be true? And, if ir muſt be true, Doth 


not this Reafon teach us again, Thar our Aſſent is due 
fo it? If the Revelation be immediate, #. e. 1f ir be 
made by an immediate A& of the Supreme Being on 
the Mind of 4 Prophet, no Difhculties can poſhbly a- 
Tiſe to ſuch a Perſon about the Reality of the Revelati- 
on; Becauſe God cannot want rhe Means of making his 
Will as certainly known:'by immediate Impreſſion; as 
by the cleareit Demonſtrarions of Reaſon. But, where 
the Revelation is mediate or traditional, rhe Caſe may bs 


of 


ſomewhat different. However, even here, the Grounds 

or Motives for receiving the. Revelation, are rational” 
Grounds or Motives; to betry'd by Reaſon, and ap*. 
provable by it. If therefore we receive the Revelati- 
on itſelf upon rational Motives of Credibility z And, - 
if Reaſon itſelf teaches us, that what is thus receiv'd” 


#54 Divine Revelation, ought to be credited, and ſub- 
Re mitted 
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qnitted- to; then I muſt conclude, that theſe Two are 
far from being unfriendly to each other ; and that Rea- 
ſon itfelf,, duly exercis'd, whilſt it conducts us toRe- 
velation, ſupports us in obeying it. We are con- 
vinc'd what is a mediate or traditional Revelation, by 
the right Uſe of our rational Faculties : We are con- 
vinc'd likewife by the ſame Reaſon, that ſuch a Revela« 
tion ought to be obey'd entirely ; It follows, that an 
Obedience to both thele, is ſo far from being inconſiſtent, 
that we catinot really obey Reaſon, without paying 
an abſolute Regard to Revelation. ES 

What our Author objeRs on this Head, amounts to 
This; 1, <* That to be govern'd by Revelation, "is to 
« take every Thing upon Truſt; and, To.be go- 
« vern'd by Reaſon, is Not to admit any Thing far- 
5 ther than we ſee it reaſonable. To ſuppoſe both theſe 
« to be conſiſtent, is to ſuppoſe it conſiſtent to take, 
5s andnotto take Things upon Truſt.” 
And, if itbealledg'd, (as he knows we ſhall alledge,) 
'That we are to try, by our Reaſon, What is, or is 
not a real Revelation; Then he objeas, 2. © Thit 
6 this is an odd Jumble, To prove the Truth of a 
© Book by the Truth of the Do&rines it contains ; 
& and at the ſame time to conclude thoſe Docrines to be 
© true, becauſe contain'd in that Book.” | 

1n reference to the former, | muſt allow, That ro 
be govern'd by Revelation, is to take every Thing 
upon Truſt, concerning which we are ſatisfy'd thar 
'tis reveal'd ; or, merely becauſe it is ſaid, Not by thoſe 
| fallible Men | for whoſe DiQtates we have an impli- 
cit. Faith, --»- but, by thar infallible and all-righreous 
Being, on whom we may depend ſecurely. To tak& 
Tings upon Truſt, in this Caſe, is not only conſiſts 
ent with Reaſon, bur likewiſe a neceſſary Concluſion 
of Reaſon itſelf. On the other hatid, to be govern'd 
by Reaſon, is not to admit any Thing futther 'than 
we ſceit reaſonable ; This lkewife I muſt allow « But 

we | then, 


—_ 
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Then; let me obſerve to this Gentleman, \ T hat there are 
Two Ways in which we may fſee-a Thing to be rea- 
fonable;' 1. From the internal Evidence of the Thing 
itſelf : And here,. He who yieldsto any pretended Au- 
thority againſt ſuch internal * Evidence, aQts unreaſo» 
nably, no doubt. Bur it may happen, that rhe Mea- 
ſure of our Capacities, or the Want of Opportunities, 
may be ſuch, as ſhall diſquality us for diſcovering- the 
Truth from the internal Evidence of the Thing. W har, 
I pray, muſt be done in ſuch a Caſe as this? Are we to 
give Credit to no one? Are we to admit Nothing ; 
and to at Nothing ? This, ſurely, will not be main- 
tain'd.by any one, who confiders the | Conſequences 
which.muſt ariſe from ir. 'In this Caſe, Reaſon will 


teach us to pay ſuch a Deference even to human Au- ; 


thority, as the Skill and Integrity of the Perſon whom 
we credit will juſtify. Todo this, muſt be reaſona- 
ble and fitting, becauſe ir is doing the beſt- we can; 
tho? in the particular Preſcriptions of -this Authority we 
may not diſcern the real Fitneſs of the Thing preſcrib'd. 
But, where the Authority which preſcribes to us, 1s 
abſolutely infallible, and where we: own and acknow- 
ledge it to be ſo, there'I will not affirm merely that 
it may be reafonable to ſubmit, but that it is neceſla- 
Ty to do ſo: There Reaſon will require us ro take 
the Thing upon Truſt ; There we ſhall ſee that our Ai- 
ſent is reaſonable in the higheſt Degree : And conſe- 
quently, by believing, inſuch a Caſe, we do not ad- 
pra Thing farther than we {ee it reaſonable to 

9:68. $6, | 
- Upon the Whole; To the Inconfiſtency which our 
Aurhor alledges between raking Things upon Truft, 
and not taking them upon Truſt, I muſt reply ; That 
Reaſon doth by no means require 1s, Not to rake a 
' Thing upon Truſt, where the Aurhority-we depend 
on 1s 1nfallible; and eſpecially, - where we have-not 
Reach enough-to determine for ourſelves on the inter- 
pal Evidence of the Thing. Now, it Reaſon doth 


not 
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pot require this, bur; the contrary, then our Authorts 
ObjeRion fails, as being built on a Principle in it(elf 
groundleſs and falſe. + 3. 21g nag ig 
But he adds, «* To receive a Religion on Account 
* of Authority, ſuppoſes, that if the ſame Authort- 
«ty promulgated a different Religion, we ſhould be 
& oblig'd to receive it. '* W hat then? W hat Dith- 
culties, [| pray, can ariſe, where we are aſſur'd, that 
the Authority is ſupreme and infallble 4 None certain- 
ly, bur what might equally ariſe, (if any can ariſe,) 
from Reaſon itſelf, To receive a Religion on the Score 
of Reaſon, ſuppoſes, tharif the ſame Reaſon raught 


' a different Religion, we ſhould be oblig'd to receive 


it. Thijs may be very true, (it the Suppoſition can 
be made,) and yet of no Conſequence 1n the Point we 
are debating.. | All thar I ſhall obſerve farther, 1s this ; 
that right Reaſon can teach us Norhing which 1s in- 
confiſtent / with Truth or Firneſs : Neither can God 
do ſo, who is eflentially and abſolutely reaſonable. 
And if any Suppoſitions of the Nature abovementi- 


_ on'd, would be thoughr extravagant in the one Caſe, 


they muſt equally be ſo in the other. 


I have abſerv'd above, that we are to pay an abſo- 
lute Obedience to Revelation. Bur then the Uſe of 


Reaſon is not entirely excluded : For, we wuft try, 


by this very Reaſon, what is, or 1s nor a Revelation 


we muſt examine what 1s offer'd as reveal'd, whether 
It be capable of being reyeal'd or not, s. e. whether ir 
be confiſtent with the ſure and known Principles of 
Reaſon. And if every Thing be clear on this Head, 
then we muſt cry, whether there be ſufficient external 
Evidence to prove the Revelation. If there be, (and 
Reaſon is to determine on theſe Paints,) then Reaſon 
itſelf Jeads us to Revelation. 

But our Author obſerves, «© It 1s an odd Tumble, 
© ro prove the Truth of a Book by the Truth of the 
& Doctrinesit contains; and at the ſame Time to con- 
$ clude theſe DoCtrines to be true, becauſe contain'd 

& 1n 
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& in that Book,” But, by this Gentleman's Leave, 
the Matter is by no means ſtated fairly, We do tor 
rove the Truth of the Book by the Truth of the 

Podrines + We do not affirm, that Reaſon leads us ro 
acknowledge a Revelation, b xm pine mos the 


Truth of the Things reveal'd. This would be a Jum- 
ble indeed. But, what weaffirr, is This ; thar Rea- 
fon tries the DoErines or Preceprs as far as it can; and 
ſees, whether any Objeftions can be made againſt them, 
from confidering the Principles of natural Light. If 
not, then, for any Thing which appears to the con- 
trary, theſe DoArines may be true, and the Precepts 
deliver'd may be agreeable with the Will of God. W he- 
ther they are ſo, or not, is another Queſtion, and to 
be deremin'din another Way. Here Reaſon comes in 
ig4in ; and tries the Matters of Fact which arealledg'd as 
external Evidence, in the ſame way as other Matters of 
Fa are try'd. If every Thing ſhall appear right here, 
then the Things propos'd muſt be receiv'd as reveal'd ; 
And when this Point is gain'd, we then infer, thar the 
Patticulars contain'd in the Revelation muſt be true. 
In this Way of repreſenting the Matter, all is clear, 
ere are none of our Author's imaginary Jurhbles. 

eaſon leads us to acknowledge the Revelation : -—— 
How ? Not by proving, antecedently to'a Revelation, 
che particular Truths reveaPd ; bur by proving the 
Revelation itſelf. And the Revelarion is prov'd, —-- 
How ? By ſhewing, trom the Nature of the Thing, 
that Reaſon hath no Obje&ton againſt the Poſlibility 
6f Marters declar'd_ by it; and afterwards, That the 
| Facts alledg'd are ſufficient to confirm it. The Conſe- 


quence from this muſt be, That the Things fo reveal'd 
afe certain; Thar, in this Proceſs, every Thing is aſ- 
crib'd to Reaſon, which doth, or poſlibly can belong 
fo Reaſon ; ---- That we are govern'd abſolutely b 

Reaſon, as far as Reaſon carries us; and when it hack, 
led us on to Revelation, we arc then to be govern'd 


abſolutely by Revelation. 
| Thus 
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Thus I have conſider'd what our Author hath al- 
Jede'd againſt the Expediency of a Revelation, in or- 
der fo : more perfe&t, more caly, and more general - 
Knowledge of the Rule of Life. I have endeavour'd - 
to ſhew, that there is no Inconſiſtency in the Regards 
we, pay to Reaſon, and to Revelation ; and that not- 
withſtanding we athrm, we are to be abſolutely go- 
vern'd by both, yet there is noſuch Jumble or Con- 
fuſion. in the Caſe, as this Gentleman imagines. | 

This, Ifay, I haveendeavour'd to ſhew ; Nat that 
theſe Objections, as ſtated by him, are ſo very.formida- 
ble, or contain any Thing ſpecious, but becauſe they are 
the only Arguments he alledges in dire& Proof of his 
Point ; and, becauſe he inſiſts on them with ſuch an Air 
of Confidence, and carries on this Way of Reaſoning 
for ſeveral Pages together. Had it not been for this, 
I ſhould not have troubled myſelf with offering any 
Remarks on ſuch Kinds of Arguing ; which, however 
weak they are, and will appear to be ro conſidering Men, 
may yet feb unwary Readers, who take Confidence 
hl tint and may be apt to credit a man for af- 
brming roundly, and repeating frequently. ---- Bug 
enough of this. The farther Expediency of a Reve» 
lation will appear fram what (ball be offer'd in the fols 
lowing Chapter. 
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Whether a Revelation be not expedient, 
' in order to enforce the general Prac- 


ITHER T © TI have endeavour'd to ſhew the 
E £4 Expedicncy of a Revelation, in order to fix and 
derermine, for general Uſe, a proper Rule of Life: 
Which, tho? ir ould be thought difcoverable by ſome, 
m the Uſe of Reaſon, who enjoy the Advantages'of 
ftrong narurat Parts, a' Liberal Education, and ſufft- 
cient Leiſure, muſt yer, in a great Meaſure, be out 
of the” Reach of others, of lower Station and Condi- 
non. Oo Ro WATTS Lo biN 
®* Ar preſent I ſhall ſuppoſe this proper Rule known, 
and afſented to; and enquire, W hat muſt be the Con- 
fequence. on this Suppoſition ? In this Caſe, I think, 
n muſt be allow'd, that as every rational Being muſt 
take a Pleaſure in ating apreeably to the Rules of Rea- 
ſon, as far as theſe Rules appear to him ; ſo were there 
no Hindrance in the Way, Men. would doubtleſs 


att the right Part uniformly. For, _tho' a Libery there - 


muſt be in Man, as there is. in every intelligent 
| Being; yer ſtill Men are in Fact determin'd to that 
Side which appears the- beſt; ſo long as it appears to be 
ſo: Ir follows, that as loog as they caretully attend to 
Reaſon, and feel a Satisfaction in ating agreeably, 


( which Satisfation cannot, and they are conſcious . 
cannot, bs obrain'd in any other Way, ) ſo long, we 


may 
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may aſſure ourſelves, they will behave as reaſonable 
Beings are concern'd to do. Upon this ] preſume that 
the Angels in Heaven, tho' not abſolutely impeccable, 
will not in the. Event condu& themſelves amiſs.; as 
having a. quick Senſe of whar is fit and proper to be 
done, and no Temprations to deviate from this Rule: 
And upon the ſame Ground may we preſume likewiſe, 
that good Men in the other World will preſerve their 
Innocence inviolate. 
| But thoſe who reckon upon ſuch a right State of 
human, Nature in the preſeat Conſticution of Things, 
ſeem to have conſider'd Matters ſlightly. For, over 
and above the ImperfeRion of our intellectual Capact- 
ties, (of which enough hath been ſaid heretofore, ) 
we have a Variety of ſtrong Paſſions ro combat. Some 
Tendencies are conſtiturional; Others arſe from Edu- 
cation, Cuſtom, or perhaps the very Kind of Life we 
are oblig'd ro live in. To which may be added, our- 
ward Temptations of almoſt every Kind ; Example, 
Solicitation, Intereſt, Pleaſure, Power. Men receive 
ſuch a ſtrong Biaſs trom ſome or other of theſe, as re- 
quires very powerful Motives on the other Side ; and 
without which, it cannot be hop'd they ſhould be 
kept right, or be prevented from ating that Part, 

which 1n their cooler Hours they muſt condemn. | 
In ſucha State as this, Men cannot be prevail'd on 
to Purſue an uniform Courſe of Virtue, but upon one 
or other of theſe Suppoſitions. « 
Tt. Thar the mere Pleaſure of ating well, is a. Ba» 
lance for all the Inconveniencies of doing otherwiſe, 
of whatever Kind they be ; and that amidſt all the Em- 
| baraſments of Paſſions and Tetnprations, the Conf1- 
deration of this virtuous Pleaſure hath ſufficient Room 
to at upon 'the Mind, and to influence the Choice. 
Or, | 
"I! Tf this ſhould not prove the Caſe, thar there 
are ſome external Motives, ariſing from the Effects 
and Conſequences of our Actions, ſufficient to prod "ri 
he I 
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what the mere Fitneſs and Reafonableneſs of rhe 
Thing cannot do. | 
- Firſt then, It may perhaps be affirm'd, Thar the 
mere Pleaſure of doing Well, is a Balance for all the 
Inconveniencies of aCting otherwiſe, of whatever Kind 
they be. Upon which 1 muſt obſerve, "That this Af- 
firmation ſuppoſes, not only that Men, as rational 
Creatures, take a Satisfation in Truth, and the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of ating agreeably ro Truth ; bur likewiſe, 
that there is ſuch a moral Taſte implanted in'ns, as ſhall 
carry us farther than a mere Aﬀe&ion and Regard for 
Truth can do. This, I conceive, 1s evident from hence; 
That if Men were influenc'd no farther than mere 


Truth, as ſuch, could carry them, they would be e&- 


qually influenc'd by all Truths; and conſequently, 
by Metaphyſical or Natural Truth, as much as by Mo- 
ral. Now, do we find in Fa&, that Metaphyſical or 
Natural Truth, when it is combated by any of the 
afore-mention'd Difficulties, is ſufficient to gain our 
Approbatien, or to determine our Choice ? Would a 
Man die, to confirm the Truth of a Philoſophical 
Problem? Or, if this ſhould be thought too extra- 
vagant a Queſtion, Let me demand, Whether the Aſ- 
teCtion for mere Truth be ſuch, as will prevail with 
Men, in the general, to forego any extraordinary Plea- 
fure, or to incur any extraordinary Pain ? to throw up 
any Advantages in View, or to incur any conſiderable 
Loſs or Calamity ? 1 do not affirm but Inſtances may 
ſometimes be produc*d of Men, who, for the Sakeof 
ſome tavourite Truths, have ventur'd all this; and 
ſuch Inſtances there poflibly may be again. But then 
it 1s worth remarking, that if this were done for the 
Sake of 'Truth, merely as ſuch, it would equally hold 
with regard to any Truth whatſoever. Yer, hath the 
World ever produc'd a Man, who thought him- 


ſelf concern'd to purſue every Kind of Truth ar this 


Rate? If nor, then *tis evident, that there muſt be 


ſomething very particular in thoſe Truths, which a 


Man 
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mends them ro his Approbation and Eſteemin a ſingu- 
lar manner; Or, ſome Suitableneſs in them to the par- 
ticular Genius and Temper of the Man. 

That which ] call Genius; with reference to any 
other Kind of Fruths, and by which a Man is not 
only qualify'd to penetrate far into Matters, and to 
diſtinguiſh nicely, but likewiſe to purſue Things of 
thar Kind, in Oppoſition to every Sort of Diſcourage- 
ment, That, in the Point I am now upon, I ſhall 
rerm a Moral Senſe or Taſte. This implies ſuch a quick 


Perception of the Agreeableneſs and Beauty of what is 


fitting, as gains our Approbation, and determines us 
ſtrongly to purſue it. The PraRtice of Virtue, as ſuch, 
can be ſupported on no other Foot than this : For, if 


there be implanted in us a natural Deſire of what is 
g00d or pleaſing, and a natural Averſion from what is. 


evil or diſpleafing, we cannot poſhbly chuſe Virtue, 


as ſuch, in Oppoſition ro theſe, but where there is 


ſomething in Virtue which makes it more deſirable than 
any other Good, ſomething in Vice which 15s worſe 
than may be found in any other Evil we are expos'd 
to, And this, I fay, can be built on Nothing elſe 
burtthe Senſe or Taſte above mention'd, 
Thus much indeed muſt here be granted, that there 
is ſomewhat of this Kind implanted in human Nature : 
Fhere 1s a. Power not only of diſtinguiſhing, in ſome 
meaſure, whar 1s right or wrong in Actions, but like- 
wiſe a Tendency or Lnclination to at agrecably ; to 
purſue the one, and to avoid the other. Burtthen we 
ſhould obſerve withal, that this moral Senſe doth not 


prevail alike in all Perſons. Different Men have itin 


uifferent Degrees. Perhaps the very original Principle 


irſelf may be various in ſevgral Men, juſt as many o- 


ther Faculries are found to be: Or, if it ſhould be 


 affirm'd, Thatin the original Conſtitution of human 
Narure this Principle muſt be every-where the ſame ; - 


we find, that, as Things now ſubſiſt, ir is not in Fat 
| S | alike 


Mari purſues ſo ardently ; Something alenat aac 
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atike every-whiere : For, fome Perſons abhor what 6- 
thers practiſe nor only without Remorſe, but with 
Pleaſure. "= rg 

But, to allow as much as can beask'd in Favour of 
this moral Senſe, and original 'Tendency to Virtue, Ler 
us ſuppoſe it were every-where uniform; yet before 
this Principle can have its Effet, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that Men are inclin'd to regard and attend to an Ad- 
monition of this Kind, Without this, the general 
Principle will fignify nothing. An habitual Knowledge 
of Truth is of no Moment without an actual Know- 
ledge of it, #. e. unleſs Men attend to, and conſider 
it, Juſt inthe ſame manner the having a general Ten- 
dency to conduct ourſelves aright muſt be uſeleſs, if 
there be any contrary Movements, which ſhall turn 
us afide from conſidering the Truth of the Caſe, and, 
conſequently, diſappoint the Effe& of that moral In- 
clination, which would otherwiſe ariſe from the right 
View of Things. 

Now, TI think it obvious, that inward Aﬀections 
and Paſhons, awaken'd in us by outward Temptations, 
and thoſe eſpecially which have ſome very great apparent 


Good or Evil for their Objects, are apt to over-power | 


the Mind. Let the Generality of Mankind be try'd, and 
let it be ſeen how they do, or will a& on ſuch Occ:- 


frons. If, in ſome few, the Virtuous Principle hath 
gain'd ſuch Poſleſhon, and prevail'd fo far, as to be e- 


ver preſent, much may be expected, no doubt : Bur, 
if it ſhall happen, either thro' wrong Education, or 
any other Cauſe, that Mens Thoughts are diſſipated, 
and their Paſſions become ſtrong, they will be hurried 
away immediately, and be found to a& in juſt the 
ſame irregular Manner, when Temptations urge them, 
as tho* they had never beew poſſeſs'd of any fuch Prin- 
. ciple at all. At leaſt, rhis muſt prove the | Caſe, as 
often as any great or ſudden Terror preſents itſelf to 
them ; or, any very important and immediate Advan- 
tage in Life 1s to be gained, To fay, thar, in ſach 
3 
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5 Caſe; the mere Setiſe of Virtue, and of what is really 
fit and proper in Life, will bear them out, and to af- 
firm this, nor only of ſome few Perſons, of an extra- 
ordinary moral Taſte, bur likewiſe of the common and 
ordinary Sort, is to contradict the well-known Expe- 
rience of the World, inall Ages of ir. | 
If this be the Caſe, What can we farther ſuppoſe 
in Aid of Virtue? Soine poſſibly may tell us, Thar 
the real Advantages ariſing from it, in the Natural 
EffeRs which it produces, are ſufficient for this Pur- 
poſe. Bur, are there, in Fa&t, ſuch Advantages which 


| ſpring univerſally from the Practice of Virtue? Ir 


muſt indeed be own'd, that; upon the Whole, a vir- 
tuous Courſe is preferable ro a vicious one, even tho? 
we ſhould look no farther than the preſent Life; or, 
if you pleaſe, that a Man of a general good Conduc, 
will, for the moſt Part, and in the ordinary Courſe 
of Things, enjoy more Happineſs than can be had in 
a contrary Way : And, If the Practice of Virtue were 
univerſal and uniform, I may be bold to affirm, that 
all that Happineſs would be really enjoy'd, which can 
be had in-the preſent Conſtitution of Things. Bur 
then, it ſhould be remember'd, that, whilſt ſome are 
well difpos'd, and deſirous of ordering their Actions 
right, Orhers are as ſtrongly inclin'd another Way. 
Theſe will rake Advantage of the Honeſty and Sim- 
plicity of the truly virtuous Man ; and, perhaps, bring 
Misfortunes on him by Means of the very Virtue he 
enjoys. Ir may happen, and ſomerimes does fo, that 
to be reſolute in the Cauſe of Virtue, ſhall deprive a 
Man of every Advantage he can hope tor in Life 
and, perhaps, even of Life itſelf ; as, on the other hand, 
One baſe and villainous Aion ſhall gain him fingu- 
lar Advantages, and ſet him above being accountable 
toany Man, Shall any oneafhrm therefore, that, upon 
this State of the Matter, the natural Advantages of 
Virtue are tufficient ro keep up the uniform Fares 
[7 DD >- Ck . of 
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of it? This would be to affirm, that the Miſeries 
which it occalions are in themſelves eligible. | 

Yet, we may give up this roo, and ſupport our Poinx 
upon almoſt any Concethons which can be made. Be 
it therefoure that Virtue is, in every Inſtance of it, re- 
ally attended with natural Advantages; and that Men 
are ſo far from ſufferiog, upon the whole, this Way, 
that they gain to themizIves ſuch natural Goods as can- 
not be lecur'd in any other : Let this, | fay, be ſup- 
pos'd; Yet I may demand, Whether every Thing of 
this Kind be ſo clear and apparent, that all Men ſhall 
ſee it immediately. Is not the Evil, which is many 
Times incurr'd on the Account of Virtue, preſent and 
ſenſible, whilſt the good Conſequences of it are remote 
and-out of Sighti Is not the Management of Proyi- 
dence ſuch as requires much Thought and Obſervation, 
to clear up Difficulties, and to ſhew, that, upon the 
Whole, it is really betrer to at virtuoutly, in every 
Inſtance, than otherwiſe? If this be true, then How, 
T would deſire tro know, can the Generality of Man- 
kind be influenced from hence ? It will be vain to al- 
ledge, . that, in every Inſtance of virtuous ConduR, a 
Man's own Intereſt is really conſulted, either ina di- 
ret Way, as it happens frequently ; or elſe, by con- 
tributing to the publick Good, in which his own like- 
wiſe is included: Itwill, I fay, be vain to alledge this, 
( however true it may be in unſelf,) unleſs Men can 
be made ſenſible, that theſe Allegations are true, and 
ſuch Impreſſions can be made on them as ſhall bring 
_o Thoughts to their Mind whenever fit Occaſions 
offer. 

Aſter all, 1f the former Methods of recommending 
and enforcing the Practice of Virtue ſhould fail, there 
{till remains another, which, it may be thought, will 
ſupply their Defeats; viz. The Annexing ſome Ad- 
vantages or Diſadvantages to Mens Actions, over and 
above the natural Conſequences of them : Theſe, it 
hey are of any high Importance, and fo clearly de- 
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| Thus, it may reſtrain, in ſome meaſure, the pro 
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nounc'd, that every Man ſhall, in Fact, know them, 
or may know them, if he pleaſes, will be ſtrong En- 
forcements, and ſufficient to obtain their End, 

This may, indeed, be faid : But willnot this Scheme 
be attended with as many Difficulties as the former ? 
Ler me demand, who ſhall fix the Rewards or Penal- 
ties propos'd ? How ſhall Men be afſur'd, that ſuch 
Sanctions are really fix'd, and will, in Fact, be exe- 
cuted? If we are referr'd to the Civil Power, for 
Support of this Scheme, then, beſides what hath been 
advanc'd heretofore, p. 62. I may obſerve, That, to 


do this effectually, we muſt carry Matrers farthec than 
either the Ends of Civil Government will juſtify, er 


the Condition of human Nature allow of  _ 

The End of Civil Government is, I conceive, Pro- 
tetion, whether from foreign Injuries, or domeſtick. 
To this Purpoſe it 1s neceſſary, 1. That the whole 


Force of the Community be united, ſome Way or 0- 
ther, in order to repel Invaders; and, 2. That ſuch 


As be reſtrained amongſt the Members of this Com- 
munity, whereby the Peace and Proſperity of it are 
impeach'd. 

IF this be the Caſe, then Civil Government is con- 
cern'd, 1. Rather to puniſh Crimes, than to reward 
Virtues; And, 2. In puniſhing Crimes, it can regard 
thoſe,only which have ſome dire&t Influence towards 
deſtroying the Peace or Proſperity of that SOD. 

er 
Acts of Injury and Injuſtice; and, for this End, Pe- 
nalties are inflicted. But doth it, in like manner, re- 
ward the juſt, or aſſign any ſpecial Advantages to be 
enjay'd by thoſe who conform themſelves to Law ? 


This, I beheve, is ſeldom ſeen, and not ar all agreea- 
ble to the Uſages of thoſe States which are thought 


the beſt regulared, 
Nor can this, in the Nature of Things, be done 
ſutficiently ; For, let us ſuppoſe, that a Man's outward 


Actions are regular; Upon this Suppoſition, he harh 


I 3 |  per- 
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xerform'd all that Civil Laws require; His inward 
houghts are not cognizable in an human Court ; Theſe 
are incapable of being known ; or, if they were known, 
ret cannot be puniſh'd. ' In this Senſe, mere Thought 
is free, thar, as no Man can preſcribe to it in the Way 
of Authority, ſo neither can He reward or puniſh ir, 
Beyond this, there are oy outward Acts of Vir- 
rue, which muſt be exempt from human preſcription, 
"Thus, Gratitude, Charity, and the like, muſt be free 
as Thought itlelf. To require theſe in the ſame man- 
ner as other Acts are requir'd, * would alter the very 
Nature of the Things; They would then become pro- 
perly Debts; and Men would be concern'd to diſcharge 
them, not, as Inſtances of - Humanity or Thank- 
fulneſs, but purely as the Preſcriptions of that Law 
they durſt not difobey. For ſome ſuch Reaſon as this 
St. Pawl declares, ( what is true, whether he intended 
it of the Civil Law or not) that zhe Law is not made I 
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for arighteons Man, but for the lawleſs and diſobedient, 2 
1. Tim. 1.9. Itisintended, not as a compleat Mea- q 
ſure of what is fit and right, and agreeable to the Will 
of God, ( which cannot be fully pointed out this Way, "f 
or ſufficiently enforc'd init.) but only to guard againſt 
thoſe Exorbitances, which are deſtructive of all hu- b 
man Society, _ | | P 

We may conclude, from what hath been ſaid, that Þ& ® 
the fame Being who fram'd the World, and conftitu= K& *? 

ted Things in ſuch a Manner, that certain Rules of | Di 
Fitneſs reſult from them, muſt enforce Obedience ro 3 P 
theſe Rules. On any other Foot theſe will rather ap- 
pear to us as Counſels and Advices, than Matters of v: 
ſtri&t and proper Dury. It hath been ſhewn above, 
that, whilſt Human Nature ſubſiſts as it doth ar pre- wu 

' ſent, Virtne can neither enforce itſelf, nor can it be ſuf- 2 

ficiently bound on us in a human Way : Something I 

therefore muſt be found our, to ballance the Aﬀeti- * 
ons and Paſſions of Men; and this cannot be done, n 


but by San&ions cſtabliſh'd by God himſelf, | 
| ; ' oh by 1 *: : ; Yer 
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_ Yerour Author thinks this is needleſs, and, which 
is more, impoſſible. Rewards or Puniſhments to be 
received hereafter, unleſs they be the natural Conſe- 
quences of Mens ACtions, he explodes: And, tho! 
he ſpeaks ſometimes of [future Happineſs; and inti- 
mates ſomewhat (when he thinks it will ſerve his Turn) 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; yet, as I do nor re- 
member he hath any where expreſly aſſerted them in the 
general Senſe which rhey carry, ſo in one Place he 
hath uſed his Endeavours to overthrow them. His 
W ords are theſe; $5 Tho' human Lawgivers are forc'd 
& to have Recourſe to Puniſhments, , which are not 
« conneted with the Things they forbid, yer a Be- 
« ing of infinite Power is not thus ſtreighten'd, but 
« may make one the neceſſary Conſequence of the 
&« other. . And, indeed, how can it be otherwiſe, 
& ſince Good and Evil have their Foundation in the 
« Eflential Difference of Things, and their Nature is 
<& fix'dand inimoveable, and, conſequently, our Hap- 
«© pineſs depends on the intrinſick Nature of the one, 
& and our Miſery on the intrinfick Nature of the 
* other.” p. 26. 6 Ne | 
| Iris from hence certain, and will be farther confirm'd 
by our Author's Way of Reaſoning in the former 
Page, that he admits none other Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments than thoſe which are the neceſſary and inſepa- 
rable Conſequences of Mens ARtions. In the Words 
pow cited he affirms, 1. That God may reward or 
puniſh in this Way. And, 2. That he muſt do fo, 
As to the former, I would beg to know what Ad- 
verfary heis contending with : What Perſon ever aſlert- 
ed, that God cannot make Happineſs or Milery the 
neceſlary Conſequences of Mens Actions? Doth nor 
every Man, capable of underſtanding this Subje&, 
maintain, not only that God may do this, but thar in 
many Inſtances He aRually hath doneit? Nay, do we 
not maintain farther, in as ſtrong Terms as himſelf, 
that, when Men come to refle& coolly, they muſt 
9 4 recetve 
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xeceive Comfort from the Conſciouſneſs of havin 

acted well, and be griev'd under the Senſe of | having 
ated ill? But, what of all this! Doth it follow that 
this i is of irſelf ſufficient, in the preſent State of Things, 
to enfarce the uniform Pratice of Virtue ? Is ever 

' Man ſenſible of theſe Conſequences? Or, doth every 
Man fo nicely examine his own Actions, as to pro- 
duce thay Comfort or Remorſe which might ariſe f rom 


a proper View of them? If nor, then ſomething far- 


ther is expedient for the purpoſe. 


He aflerts, in the next Place, That God mult re- £ 


ward or puniſh Men in this Manner. «+ How (fays 
$6 he) can. it be otherwiſe, fince Good and Eyvil have 

« their Foundation in the effential Difference of 
«© Things.” Tho! ir be plain enough what our Au- 
thor intends to prove in this Place,' yet *tis not fo 
clear Where the Force of his Argument lies. There 
are Two Kinds of Good. or Evil, viz. Natural and 
Moral; and his Buſineſs'is to ſhew, thar natural Good 
'or Eyll 1s neceſſarily conneRed with moral Good or 
Evil. How: this is prov'd by the Argument here pro- 
-duc'd I cannot ſee, and our Author is concern'd to 
ſhew ir, However, were there any Thing'in the Ar- 
- gument, it ſtill remains to be ſhewn, that this natural 
Good or Evil, which may be the diſtant Conſequence 

of Mens AQions muſt neceſſarily be greater than the 
preſent Advantage, or Diſadvantage, which may pol- 
 fibly ariſe from them. Unleſs this be ſhewn, Virtue 
"may need ſome ſtronger Enforcements than any which 

ariſe from-the preſent Conſideration ; and conſequent- 
ly, we ſhall be led to enquire ſomewhar farther into 

this Point, 

| _ Ir hath heen obſery'd by me heretofore, p. 63. ahat 
Wiſe and Good Men have argued in the following 
Manner ; As God muſt have an unalterable Love of 
Righteouſneſs, ſo he cannot be ſuppos' d toleavye its In- 
rereſts unſupported. And therefor ©, If this cannot be, 
pr in FaQt 1s not ſufficiently done in the preſent Ma- 
nagement 
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- agement of Things,' Amends will be made hereafter, 
. *Fhis' Concluſion they. tarther ſupported by ſeveral o- 


ther uſetul Conſiderations. Notwithſtanding this, I 
have noted, -that they did nor all of them- agree upon 
the Point ; that thole who affirm'd it with Confidence, 
on-ſome Occaſions, intimated their Diſtruſt of- it on 
others; and that the very Arguments by which they 
endeavour'd to evince the Matter (whatever Force 
they mighr really have) were too ſubtle and abſtracted, 
and not ſuited ro the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar. 
To which was added, that, notwithſtanding the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind had a certain Perſuaſion of a fn- 


ture Srate, yet, as their Notions were indiſtinct, and 
-not built: on a ſolid Foundation, ſo they muſt prove 


inſufficient ro bear them our in the conſtant Practice of 


-Virrue.- - This Perſuaſion could not enable them to 


combat thoſe Temptations which were extraordinary 
and prefling, jak - $0 | 
'.- How then ſhall the Cauſe of Virtue be maintain'd, 
and the proper Rule of Lite enforc'd ? Bur, . can this 
be any longer a Queſtion with us? Cannot God de- 
clare his Intention in this reſpe&t ? If the Author of 


. our Being may make us happy or miſerable, is it im+ 
poſſible for him to manifeſt to us in an extraordinary 


Way what he deſigns todo? If a Revelation be poſ- 
ſible, as I have ſhewn heretofore, then this may be 
done ; and, 1t it be of any Conſequence to us to have 
a more certain and diſtin View of theſe Things than 
our own Reaſon can give us, or the Opportunities we 
enjoy will admir of, then 'no one can affirm that ir is 
unfit or improper to be done : And when we confi- 


der farther, that the doing this is entirely ſuitable to the 


Righteouſneſs, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom of God, then 
we may conclude that the Thing is expedient, and 
what might be hop'd for when it ſhould be conſiſtent 
with the ſeveral other Schemes of Providence. 


- - 
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- I muſt not quit this Head, Of the Expediency of a 
Revelation, without confidering T'wo Objections al- 
ledg'd by this Gentleman. © _ CE 
I. If a Revelation be expedient to be made to Any, 
ir muſt be equally expedient to be made to All: And 
conſequently, as it ought to have commenc'd with the 
firſt Beginning oft Human Kind, ſo it ought to have 
been communicated to all the World ; whereas it 1s not 
prerended, on our Part, that the Chriſtian Revelation 
was made *till Four Thouſand Y ears were paſs'd, nor 
that it is tothis very Day univerſally promulgated. 
2+. It is affirm'd, That this Revelation hath not in 
Fa& anſwer'd thoſe Purpoſes for which we afhrm it 
to have been expedient; and that Men are fo far from 
being the better tor it, that 1t hath actually $ong the 
Cauſe of greater Wickedneſs, Cruelty, and Perlecu- 
tion, than were ever known before. Some Notice 
muſt be taken of theſe Two ObjeQtions, before I 
proceed to evince and ſupport the Reality of a Res 
velation. | as 
\ The firſ# ObjeRion is repreſented by. our Author 
in the following Words ; © If the Deſign of God,in 
«© communicating any Thing of Himſelf to Men, 
«© was their Happineſs; would not that Deſign have 
© oblig'd him, who at all Times alike defires their 
&« Happineſs, to have at all Times alike communicated 
« it to-them? If Godalways a&ts for the Good of his 
& Creatures, W hat Reaſon can be aſhgn'd why he 
© ſhould not from the Beginning have diſcover'd ſuch 
* Things as make for their Good, but deferr'd the 
5 doing it*rill the Time of Tiberius; ſince the ſooner 
& this was done, the greater would his Goodnels ap- 
£ pear to be? Nay, 1s it conſiſtent with infinite Be- 
& nevolence ro hide that for many Ages, which he 
&* knew was as uſeful at firſt ro prevent, as afterwards 


« it could be to put a Stop. to any Thing he dif- 
« lk'd?”. 
i And 
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© And/indeed, without denying that- God at all 
& Times intended Mankind that Happineſs their Na- 


« ture is capable of, we muſt allow- that at all Times 
« - he has given them the Means of obtaining it by the 
& Rules he has preſcrib'd them for their Conduct ; and 
« conſequently, theſe Rules muſt have been diſfcover- 
« able at all Times. For, if God acts upon rational 
«  Motiyes, muſt:not/the ſame Motives which oblig'd 
& him to diſcover any Thing that is for the Good of 
« Mankind, have oblig'd him to diſcover every Thing 
« that is ſo? and thar too, after the ſame plain man- 
ner; and not do this, asit were, grudgingly, Little 
6 by Littlez herea Bit, and there a Bit; and that roo 
« to'one favourite Nation only, under the Vail of 
& Types and Allegories; and at laſt, tho' he diſco- 
« yer'd ſome Things more plainly, yet 1t was but ta * 
« afmall Parr of Mankind, the Bulk of them to this 
6 Day remaining indeplorable Ignorance.” p.392, 394. 
There are Three Things here afferted by our 
Author. 3 2h 
'T. If a Revelation be thought ſo expedient to be 
made, as we on our Part contend, it ought ro have been 
made to us in the Beginning, and nor deferr'd *rill the 
Time of T'berias; fince the ſooner this was done, the 
greater would God's Goodneſs appear to be. 
" 2, Fhat this Revelation, ſo made to us in the Be- 
* ginning, ought to extend itſelf to every Thing which 
$ 1s for the Good of Mankind; and not be granted (as 
# he expreſſes himſelf ) grudgingly, Little by Little. 
Jo. Thar it ought to be granted, As at all Times, and 
inthe fulleſt Manner, ſo likewiſe every-where, and to 
_ every Perſon alike : Nor to one favourite Nation only, 
or to a ſmall Part of Mankind, the Bulk of them to 
this Day remaining in deplorable Ignorance. 
Theſe Three Aſſertions are direly contain'd in the 
Objedtion produc'd : In which, if there be any Thing 
of Truth or Weight, it will bear full as hard upon 
Natural Religion as Reveal'd. For, ma Ac xo 
| ay 
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Way of Arguing, If God intended the Happineſs of 
Man, by communicating himſelf to him» in the Ufe 
of Reaſon, Would not that- Deſign have oblig'd 
Him, who at all Times alike defires his Happineſs, to 
have ' communicated himſelt always alike this Way? 
and conſequently, To have given him. the full Uſe of 
his Reaſon the firſt Moment of his Being z and not 
have deferr'd this for ſeveral Years of Infancy and 
Childhood?! Would He not have diſcover'd every 
Thing that was fit and proper, and capable of being 
known by him in Time, at once; fo as that he ſhould 
not come to the Knowledge of it gradually and by 
flow Steps, gaining it by Little and Little; here a Bit, 
and there a Bit ? Would he, after all, make fo greata 
Difference berween Men; making Some, a ſmall Part 
'of Mankind, his Favourites, by vouchſafing them a 
greater Meaſure of Natural Parts, and greater Oppor- 
tunities of T.carning and Improvement ? If Arguings 
of this Kind are thought to canclude againſt the Uſe- 
fulneſs and Expediency of Revelation, they muſt 
conclude, with as great Force, againſt the Uſefulnels 
of thoſe Truths w 
conſequently, they muſt prove that Men are not one 
whit better than Brutes themſelves. Or, it this muſt 
not be aſſerted, rhen the leaſt that our Author can con- 
clude, is, That the Supreme Being deals unequally and 
hardly by his Creatures ; whilſt he ſuppoſes that the 
Goodneſs of God obliges him ro communicate all Ad- 
vantages, in their own Nature capable of being commu» 
nicated ; and this in all Degrees, and at all Times e- 
qually : For, the ſooner this is done, (and ſor the ſame 
Reaſon I may ſay, the more extenſively it is done) the 
greater will God's Goodneſs appear to be. Fat con- 
tradicts ſuch fond and extravagant Reaſonings as theſe; 
and he cannot poſlibly ſupport them but by carrying 


Matters ſtill farther,” and charging God with Ini» 


uity. 
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ich are diſcover'd by Reaſon ; and 
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' 1 muſt beg Leave-to add ſome farther Reflexions on 
this Point; by which | ſhall endeavour to ſhew, thar 
his own Natural Religion is as much affefted by this 
Method of Reaſoning, as Revelation irſelf can be. 
The Principle on which he proceeds, is This; Since 
God always defires, and a&ts for the Good of his 
Creatures, he muſt always diſcover thoſe Things which 
make for their Good. 'Theſe are his own Words, 
and muſt be reſolv'd into this farther Principle, viz. 
That he muſt be oblig'd to beſtow all that Good he 
is capable of beſtowing : From whence theſe Conſe- 
quences will follow ; 5 13s : OS 

1. That He ought to beſtow on every Man all 
that Happineſs, whether preſent or future, whether 
Animal, or IntelleQual, of which his Nature is in it- 
{elf capable, and which the Faculties He hath beſtow'd 
upon.him make him capable of enjoying. h 

'2. That he ought ro have beſtow'd upon him ſuch 
a Nature, and ſuch Faculties, as would. qualify him 
for all that Happineſs which is in itſelf capable of being 
beſtow'd on any Being whatſoever. 
3. That he ought not to have made any Difference or 
Diſtin&tion between the ſeveral Beings he created ; bur 
to have given them the ſame Nature, the fame Per- 
feRions, and by this Means to have qualify'd them 
for the very ſame Degrees of Happineſs. To which 
we may add, = 

4+ Thar foraſmuch as the ſooner all this is done, 
the greater God's, Goodneſs muſt appear, He ought 
therefore to have produc'd all his Creatures trom all 
Eternity : Or, if this might not be, all new Produc- 
tion ſuppoſing ſome antecedent Duration, then He 
ought not to have produc'd any Creatures at all. Theſe 
Conſequences follow manifeſtly from our Author's 
Principles ; And therefore, if theſe are extravaganr, the 
Principles, from which they follow, muſt be falſe. 


From 
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© Fromi theſe Remarks on the ObjeRion in gener, ? 
ſhall paſs on to the diſtin Confideration of 
ST... 
* The 1// was this; If a Revelation be thought & 
expedient to.be made, as we on our Part toiivgh then 
it ought to have been made to us in the Beginning, and 
not deferr'd *till the Tune of Tiberius. Bur, I, we 
teally aflert, as this Gentleman ſeems to intimate we 
do, that there was no Revelation made *till the Time 
of Tiberius? He knows the contrary : And a little af- 
ter, in the Paſſage above cired, he alludes as well to 
me gn hs Ht as the Chriſtian. LES 6 ehgng hin 
"Well: Bur the ObjeRion, he will cell us, ſtill holds 
good; becauſe many Ages were pais'd before the Deli- 
very of oſes's Law. Very true : But then, Can he 
prove, that no Revelation was ever made *rill Aoſes's 
Time3} Or, Is he perſuaded thar we Chriſtians think 
there was none? How came he then to ralk of God's 
diſcovering Things as it were grudgingly, 'by Little 
and” Little ? This, I ſuppoſe, muſt allude to the e- 
veral Manifeſtations which we affirm God made of 
himſelf at ſundry Times, and in divers Manuers.  _ 
 Afrer all, He will tell us, however this Matfer ſhall 
ſtand, the ObjeRion is in full Force; The Revyela- 
tion. which we affirm to have been expedient, is a Re- 
velation of a proper Rule of Life? And Nothing of 
this Kind was . ever offer'd *till the Times of Moſes. 
Yer, how will he prove this, if he ſhould be call'd 
on to prove it? How will he prove that the whole 
Scheme of what he calls Natural Religion, was not 
originally diſcover'd ro our firſt Parent by immediate 
Revelation? By him it might be taughr his immediate 
Succeſlors; from whence 1t may have deſcended down 
in many Succeſſions from one to another, *cill at aft it 
might be forgor from what Original it ſprung : and 
then being alter'd, as the Tniquities or Follies of Man- 
kind increas'd, thoſe ſeveral monſtrous Schemes might 


arife which were taught in the ſeveral Parts of the 
World. 


ns ſeve. 
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' World. Our Author, I ſay, cannot prove that this 


was not the Caſe. Burt if it were ſo, then what he 
alledges trom the bare Novelty of a Revelation is vain 
and groundleſs. | 
However, nor to inſiſt on this, I do affirm, That 
upon Suppoſition a Revelation had nor been vouch- 
fai'd fo early, the State and Condition of the World 
might be ſuch, as not to need it in that Degree, in 
which they afterwards came to need it. Tt 1s certain, 
that in every Age of the World all Men have not 
needed this Favour equally. Thoſe who have enjoy'd 


an happy Conſtitution, had quick Parts, been rightly 


educated, and gain'd ſufficient Opportunities for car- 
rying on their Enquiries, have certainly had leſs Oc- 
caſion for ſupernatural Inſtruction, than others who 
have hoard under the contrary Diſadvantages. Thus 
likewiſe, in the more {imple Ages of the World, be- 
fore Men had degenerated to ſo prodigious a Degree, 
whilſt Men were as yer few, and the Temprations to 


a& amiſs, ſmall; good InſtruRtion might be eaſily 


propagated, and the World kept in ſome Order. Bur 
4s human Race increas'd, ſo the Intereſt of Vice gor 
Ground. Each ill Man endeavour'd ro ſeduce his 
Neighbour ; Temprations offer'd themſelves on every 
Hand; Many Vices were become faſhionable ; and, in 
ſome Inſtances, ſupported on Principle, and praQis'd 
even as Duties. Who doth not diſcern, that ſuch a 
Condition as this, was more unfriendly to the Cauſe of 
Virtue, than the Simplicity of the firſt Ages? That 
ſome extraordinary Methods were now more needful 
than they had beenbefore? and conſequently, a Rea- 
ſon may beaſlign'd, in this Way of Thinking, why a 
Revelation ſhould be vouchſated Men in one Age, 
which had been with-held formerly. 

Yet, our Author thinks this will not ſerve our Pur= 
poſe; For he demands, * How it 1s confiſtent with 
* infinite Benevolence, to hide that for many Ages, 
© which God knew was as uſeful at farſt to FE as 

&« afrer- 
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& afterwards it cquld beto pit a Stop toany Thing he 
<« diflik'd.” Theſe are the very Words of our Au: 
thor: Upon which I might obſerve, That there is either 
_ great Impropriety in his Expreſſions ; or, if he is wilz 
ling to be underſtood in the more favourible Senſe of 
them, there is ſomething infiruated, which is abfo- 
lutely falſe and groundleſs. «© How (fays he) is it con- 
& ſiſtent with infinite Benevolence, to hide, for ma- 
« ny Ages, what God knew was uſeful?” &c, The 
Thing affirm'd to be uſeful, &c. and concerning 
which he.is here ſpeaking, is, a Divine Revelation ; 
or, what he terms, a few Lines before, <* God's com- 
& municating any Thing of himſelf to Men.” Bur 
to hide a Revelation, is Something ſo very much our 
of the Way, that I cannot underſtand it. However, 
Let us interpret the Gentleman in a more favourable 
manrier; Let us ſuppoſe he means by it, The << Hiding 
« from Men, for many Ages, the Knowledge and 
« Senſe of Duty.” - If this be what he means,” then 
 « T muſt obſerve, Thar this is a very. unfair Repreſen- 
tation of the Caſe. Do we aſſert, that the Want of 
that Knowledge which is neceſſary, in order to the 
right Apprehenſion of Moral and Religious Matters, 
if owing to God's hiding it from us? Don't we affirm; 
That originally Man had a full View of all he was con- 
cern'd to know * "That afterward, having aCted diſagree- 
ably ro this Knowledge, he corrupted his Nature, im- 
pair*d his Reaſon, and heighten'd his Paſhons ? Don'r 
we ſuppoſe farther, That during the more ſimple Ages, 
Man might in general know ſo much as was ſufficient 
to keep him within ſome tolerable Bounds ? But thar af- 
terwards, when human Race increas'd, and Men, abu- 
fing their Liberty, had corrupted themſelves farther, 
Vice might get Ground ſo far, as not to be ſtopp'd but 
by an extraordinary Manifeſtation ? Upon this State of 
the Matcer, are not the Corruptions of Men owing ra- 
cher to their own Perverſenefs, than to God's Dios 
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from them the Knowledge of their Duty? Why 
then is God here charged with Cruety * _ 
The main Thing however defign'd in the ObjeQion, 
is This ; If a Revelation be now expedicnt in order to 
put a Stop to the Corruprions of Mankind, it muſt 
hive been as expedient in order to prevent them in the 
Beginning 3 and infinire Benevolence 1s concern'd as 
well to do the one as the other. In Anſwer to which, 
Let it be confider'd, That Divine Revelation, (as rhe 
Point hath been ſtared by us,) is a Remedy graciouſly 
intended for the Cure of thoſe Corruprions which had 
overſpread human Nature; and that Remedies are not 
properly to be adminiſter'd, *rill rhe Diſeaſe makes then 
neceſſary. Tn the next Place, Theſe Corruprtions did 
not ariſe from the Want of Revelation, but from Some- 
thing elſe. Originally Man is ſuppos'd to have known 
what was fit and proper for him ro do, and to have 
been acquainted with the ſeveral Motives to enforce his 
Duty : Yer he fell; and, by his Fall, brought a Taint 
and Corruption on his Nature. Afterward it is ſup- 
pro thar Men had ſach a View of Things, as might, 

ad they been duly careful, have kept them within 
ſome Bounds. Whence then came 1t to paſs that Men' 
degenerated ſo exceedingly * Why, from hence ; they 
are free, and enjoy a natural] Freedom of afting Wrong 
as well as Right: By abuſing this, they made that ne- 
ceſſary, which in the original Conſtitution was not fo. 
'This charges the Fault not on God, bur Man; and 
conſequently, Man only can be accountable for the 

Confequence, EE Dn Ea S 
Tf there be any thing in the Difficulty before ſug- 
veſted ſtill remaining, it will, I conceive, be remov'd 
by obſerving what I ſhall propoſe in the next Place, viz. 
When we afhrm a Revelarion ro be expedient, the Term 
hath a Double Acceptation, and may be referr'd eicher 
to Perſons or Things. When referr'd to Perſons, it 
imports a Want of Something, which upon that Ac- 
count we affirm to be expedient; But when referr'd ro 
| Things, 
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pretty well ſertled : And, as their Empire was vaſtly 
| large, and the Aﬀeairs of it compos'd, ſo there muſt have 
been a more free Intercourſe between the ſeveral Nations 
than had been. ever known before. W ho doth not 
diſcern, that this was a fitter Time to ſpread the Know. 
ledge of a Revelation, thart whilſt the Jealouſies which 
| ſubſiſted between different Nations prevented a Corre- 
ſpondence, or Civil DiſtraRions would allow no Room 
for Religious Enquiries ? "This, I think, is plain and 
certain ;' and rherefore muſt infiſt on it, that no ſuffi. 
cient Obje&tion can be alledg'd againſt making the Re- 
yelation at this Time, unlets it be ſhewn, that ſome for- 
mer Times were more proper. Men might indeed want 
ir ſooner : Bur, in relieving Wants, it ought to be re- 
member'd, that there is a Suitableneis of the Time as 
well as a Uſefulneſs of the Thing ; and that the Kind- 
neſs in doing a Favour is then moſt eminent, when the 
EffeRs of it will be moſt general and certain. 

The Second Branch of our Author's ObjeRion, is 
This ; A Revelation, if expedient, ought to extend it- 
ſelt to every thing which ts for the Good of Mankind ; 
and be given not as it were grudgingly, by little and 
little. This Branch muſt reſpeQ, not the Chriſtian Re- 
velation, which was given at once, and contains one 
perte& Scheme, but the ſeveral Occaſional Revelations 
which were granted in former Times; and ſeems to al- 
lude to a Paſſage in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, where 
It 1s aſſerted, that God ho at ſundry Times, and in divers 
Manners, ſpake in Times paſt unto our Fathers by the Pro- 
phets, hath in theſe laſt Days ſpoken unto us by his Son, 

Upon this I muſt obſerve, that, if the Lateneſs 
of a Revelation may be defended, and no ſufficient 

'ObzeCtion can ariſe from hence, that God did not mani- 

_ feſt himſelf in an extraordinary Manner ſooner ; then 
we may equally account for the Point before us, viz. 
That every Revelation vouckſafed ro Man hath not 
been compleat : For this is cerrain, In all Cafes where 
God may, if He pleaſes, vouchſafe no Revelation , 
| all, 
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all, or defer the "Time of giving it, there he may 
vouchſafe it, if granted, in any aſhgnable Meaſure ; 
and rhe Reaſons which will ſupport the one, muſt, 4 
fortiors, ſupport the other likewiſe. A Revelation, we 

afbrm,- is expedient : Bur how ? Not at all Times e- 
qually ;. nor yet toall Perſons equally ; 1f this be true 
of a Revelation in the general, then the Revelation of a 
compleat and perte&t Scheme was not equally expedient 
at all Times. Or, it we ſhould ſuppoſe, that the 
Knowledge of it would be equally uſctul ar all Times, 
yet a grear many other Circumſtances muſt come into 
Conſideration, which may ſerve to determine as well 
the Meaſure ot Light proper to be vouchſated, as rhe 
Time and Seaſon of giving it. 

1. Then, I afhirm, that ſeveral Revelations in dif- 
ferent Ages of the World, may be ſuited to the Con- 
dition and Exigencies of the ſeveral Times. Thus, 
after the Flood, when one Family only was preſerv'd, 
ſome general Rules, ro be obſerv'd univerſally in fu- 
ture Times, might properly be given : For, as all the 
furure Race of Men deſcended from this Family, fuch 


Rules, if few and ſimple, might be ea(ily raught and 


retain'd. Agreecably, the Scripture teaches, that God 
delivered theſe Directions ro Noah and his Sons ; | See 
Gen. 9.| 1. Thar they might car Fleſh, as well as 
Vegetables. 2. Thar they ſhould abſtain from Blood. 
3. That Murther ſhould be puniſh'd with Death. 
To which was added a Promiſe, that the World ſhould 


no more be deſtroy'd by Water. Theſe Things are 


diſtintly mentioned : But who doth not ſce the Fit- 
neſs of declaring theſe Particulars ar ſuch a Time as 
this? And, if Nothing elſe was Matter of Revela- 
tion at that Time, I may be allow'd to preſume, Ei1- 
ther that the Circumſtances of Mankind did nor make 
It needful ; or elſe, that, in ſome reſpect or other, to 
us unknown, they would not admir of it. 


_ Aﬀrerwards we find God was pleaſed to favour 4bra- 


bam with ſome Special Communications. "Theſe were 
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conclude, that the Jewiſh Law, tho' made originally 
ro a particular People, and 1n ſeveral Branches of it 
proper to that People, was not confin'd to them alone. 
It might be, and probably was known in a good Degree 
almoſt everywhere. Thoſe, amongſt whom the Jews 
liv'd, might profit much by their Inſtructions : Many 
Parts of what hath been reckon'd the moſt excellent 
- Philoſophy, might be deriv'd from them, or corrected 
by them; and the Religion, which 1s now call'd Natu«- 
ral Religion, in its laſt Reſort, be built on Reveal. 
Ar leaſt thus much may be preſum'd, thar as the moſt 
eminent of the Philoſophers travell'd in Queſt of Wiſ- 
dom, and embrac'd all Opportunities of improving 
themſelves, ſo they did not entirely overlook the Re- 
ligion of a People ſo numerous as the Jews were, and fo 
ſtrongly recommended by the Appearances of a Di- 
vine Original. Or, if this ſhould not really prove 
the Caſe, yet one Thing muſt be allow'd me, That 
the ſeveral Parts of the World in which the Jews 
were diſpers'd, were not ſo much Strangers to their 
Books, as to know Nothing of what was contain'd in 
them : They muſt be appriz'd of this, That they ex- 
peed a Meſſias; and fo ſingular an Expectation would 
naturally lead them to enquire ſomewhat into the 
_ Grounds of it. If therefore there were none other 
Advantages ariſing to the reſt of Mankind from the 
Manifeſtations formerly made to the Jews, yet this at 
leaſt is conſiderable, That they prepar'd the Way to 
another Diſpenſation, of a more extenſive Nature, 
the Chriſtian. $1et 4 
This indeed was not given 'till the Reign of 7+- 
berius: Burt no Prejudice will ariſe from hence, if it 
be conſider'd, That the Time of giving it was, upon 
feveral Accounts, more fit and proper than any which 
had gone before it. I ſhall mention only Two: viz. 
T hat the State of the World was ſuch, as made a Re- 
velation at thar Time, 1. More likely to be atrended 
. \ toy 
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to, and embrac'd; and, 2. More eaſily ſpread thre* 
the ſeveral Parts of the World. | 

| T have mention'd above, That the World had been 
gradually prepar'd for the Coming of a Great Law- 
giver, by the Intercourſe which the Jews had with 
other Nations, and their ſeveral Settlements amongſt 
them. And in this we are confirm'd by ſome Tehii. 
monies which remain even in Heathen Writers, Ar 
preſent I am to note, Thar as Politeneſs, Civility, and 
Learning were now at theirHeight, fo there was excited 
in Mankind a greater Curioſity than had been ever - 
known before. Their Capacity of being wrought up- 
on was greater, and their Inclination to learn more vi- 


_ © gorous. They: had now ſeen what Philoſophy could 


do : They were more ſenſible of its Defects, 
in Proportion to the Improvements they had made in 
it; and conſequently, muſt be preſum'd more ready to 
hearken to ſome ſurer Guide. Agreeably we find that 
the Philoſophers, with whom St. Paxl debated at Athens, 
gave him a patient Hearing, ſome of them being curious 
enough to promiſe a ſecond ; | See Afts xvii. 32.] And 
tho' the mere Novelty of a ReſurreRion ſtartled them 
ar' firſt, yer, upon farther Thought, it might appear, 
that ordinary Meaſures are not to be obſerv'd upon 
extraordinary Occaſions. Dithculties enough there 
were in gaining a thorough Admiſſion of this Reli- 
gion; But yer, in any other Seaſon it would, proba- 
bly, have been more difficult ; in any other Seaſon, 
when Men had not been ſufficiently prepar'd for ſome- 
what of this Nature 3 or were ſo exceedingly indolent 
and incurious as to afford no Attention to ir. 

This Reflexion ſhall be ſeconded by obſerving, thar 
the Circumſtances of the World favour'd this Religi- 
on in another Reſpect, viz. That they made the Pro- 
mulgarion of it more eaſy and extenſive. - The Roman 
Arms had prevail'd over a great Part of the known 
World. "They had ſubdu'd many large Provinces, both 
in Exzrope, Afia, and Africk, and ereted an Empire 
of prodigious Extent. The Government was now | 

| S 4 pretty 
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Things, it nor only imports ſome Want, bur likewiſe 
a Fitneſs and Propriety 1n beſtowing the Thing needed. 
The Uſe I would make of the Diſtin@ion is This ; 
However the Stare of the World might make a Revela- 
tion needful for Mankind, and therefore expedient, as 
the Word is referr'd to Perſons; yer ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances may intervene, which ſhall render ir unfit and 
improper to be made; and conſequently, in the more 
general Senſe of the Word, inexpedient. This may 
account, in ſome meaſure, for the Queſtion before us, 
viz. « Tf a Revclation be expediem, W hy was it not 


 « ſgoner made ? *? 


The Revelation T am ſpeaking of being a Divine Ma- 
nifeſtation and Enforcement of ſome general Rule of 
{ite intended for the general Uſe of the World, could 
not properly be male, whilſt Mankind were incapable 
of applying it to this Purpoſe; whilſt they wanted 
ſufficient Means either ro preferve it 1n its Purity, 'or 
to tranſmit it ſafely ro future Ages. 
| We know how difficult it muſt be to preſerve any 
Syſtem incorrupt in the Way of Oral Tradition, 
Rules may eafily be forgotten, or miſapprehended ; 
Errors will creep in inſenſtbly, and ſometimes be intro- 
duc'd by Fraud, Tr was proper therefore that the 
Fate of ſuch a Revelation ſhould not be truſted to this 
uncercain Way ; and conſequently, that it ſhould nor 
be made, *till Men had difcover'd ſome ſurer Method 
of recording it. From whence it follows, that the Tn- 
vention of Letters muſt reaſonably come before ſuch a 
Revelation, as being the beſt, and indeed the only Ex- 
poviont: we know of, to preſerve a Truth invio- 
are. | 
| AndhereT have the Pleaſure of obſerving, That the 
Reaſonings offer'd, are confirm'd by ſtrong Appear» 


ances of Fat. In all Probability, a Revelarion was 


actually made within ſome ſhort Time after the Diſcove- 
ry of Letters; as ſoon as the Uſe of them was well 
known, and they were capable of being apply'd to an 
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neral and common Service. Thus much 1s certain, that 
ſome of the Sacred Writings are the Oldeſt Books now 
extantinthe World : And poſlibly, the very firſt that 
were ever wrote, contain in them ſuch a Revelation as I 
am now defending. If this prove true, then the Dit- 
ficulty before us vaniſhes. Upon this Suppoſition, a 
Revelation there was as ſoon as1t could be made for the 
Service of Mankind ; and conſequently, as ſoon as it 


was fit and proper to make It. 

I muſt allow indeed, that this Revelation made to 
Moſes, was intended for the more eſpecial Service ot the 
Jews. Ir contain'd, over-and-above the general Rules 
of. Lifz, their national Law; and of Conſequence, 
muſt, in a great Part of it, be peculiar to that People. 
Yer ſtill, ic was not fo entirely reſtrain'd to them, as 
to be unknown to others. It was the publick Pro- 
feſſion of a People which made no inconſiderablc Fi- 
gurez which had, for ſeveral Ages, a great Weight 
with their neighbouring Nations : And afterwards, 
when their State was ruin'd, they had greater Opportu- 
nities than ever of ſpreading the Knowledge of the True 
God, The Captives, who were Giſpers'd, carry'd 
their Religion with them : They retain'd it in ſome 
meaſure, no doubt ; and therefore, may be ſuppos'd ro 
have given the ignorant World ſome berter Notions of 
Things than they had before. Or, if it ſhould be 
thought that theſe Perſons were too little acquainted 
with their Religion, to make any great Diſcoveries 
of it, {as a great many of them perhaps were; ) yet af- 
ter their Reſtoration, Things were put on a better Foot, 
The Law was better known and underſtood after the 
Ere&ion of Synagogues; and the People had a more 
free Intercourſe with remote Nations than formerly. 
There were few Countries of any conf1derable Figure 
in which there was not a competent Number of Jews 
refiding, by whom the ſeveral Particulars of their Re- 
ligion might be, and probably were communicated ta 
the World, From this View of Matters, we may 

FT 4 - conclude, 
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in a' good Meaſure perſonal, and intended to preſerve 
one F amily art leaſt from the general Corruption. To 
this Purpoſe He was order'd to withdraw himſelf from 


his native Country, and ſertle at a Diſtance; toencou-- 


rage him in which, he had the Promiſe of eſpecial Favour 
from God. Here indeed we do nor ſee any Points of 
Dorine, or general Preceptsdeliver'd, for which there 


might be none Occaſion, The Intent of Providence. 


in this Caſe was, to preſerve a good Man from Dan- 
ger. Thisextraordinary Care might be built, not only 


on the great Virtue and Merit of the Man, bur like- 


wiſe on This, that perhaps the Family of - Abraham 
mighr be the only one which remain'd untainted. This, 
at leaſt, is certain, That according ro the Determina- 
tions of Providence, this Family was defign'd'to pre- 
ſerve the Knowledge of God, and to be in future Time 
the Inſtruments of a general Revelation. This God 
afterwards declar'd, when he' made him this Promiſe, 
n thy Seed ſhall all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed. 
[ Gen. xxil. 18. ] oy: 05 :Dlc 
Ler us paſs on to the Revelation made by God to 
Zoſes. Here was a Body of Laws deliver'd ; A Sy{- 
tem of moral Precepts, of religious Ceremonies, and 
of political Rules. Whether theſe were not highly pro- 
per, and agreeable ro the Wanrs and Temper of the 
People concern'd in them, may appear in a good Mea- 
ſure trom conſidering their Circumſtances : And, if 


every Thingj may nor be clear'd up this Way, we may 


conclude the Wiſdom of each particular Branch from 


the appearing Wiſdom of the Whole. 
Notwithſtanding this, our Author will, perhaps, 
inſiſt, that, however ſuitable theſe ſeveral Revelations 
mighr be to the' Times in which they were made, yet 
the Diſcovery of ſeveral other Matters might be equal- 
ly ſuitable: And,' if a Revelation beexpedient, in the 
Senſe we are contending for, then 'ſuch a Revelation 
mult be equally ſuitable to all Perſons, and at all TR. 
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-If this be alledg'd, it will be ſufhicient to reply, that 
ſome Things, which if. deliver'd at one Time would 
not be receiv'd, may yet be admitted ar anorher Time, 
after due Preparation made forthem. This, I think, 
is ſo evident in other Caſes, that it cannot, with any 
Shew, be diſputed. It isdaily ſeenin the Study of the 
Arts and Sciences, and indeed in the Eſtabliſhment of 
political Inſtirutions : Why then may not the ſame be 
preſum'd in the preſent Caſe? Do we know the real 
Stare of Mankind in all Ages of the World ſo well, 
as to determine peremptorily that This was not the 
Caſe? Is not the Supreme Judge and Governor of the 
World fitter to ſettle this Matter than weare ? If this 
be ſo, then the Objection before us is not drawn from 
the Nature of Things, but our own Ignorance. 

I] am farther confirm'd in the preſent Account from 
hence, That moſt of the Revelations formerly made 
were, .in Truth preparatory to the Chriſtian. They 
were eitherdire& Promiſes that Something of this Kind 
ſhould be hereafter given, or elſe they were in ſome 0- 
ther reſpefts very proper Introductions of it : And 
therefore St. Pax aſſerts of the Jewiſh Religion, That 
the Law was our School-maſeer to bring us unta Chriſt. 
[ Gal. 11. 24. 

- I ſhall paſs from hence to the third Branch of our 
Author's ObjeQion; If a Revelation be expedient, 
then, as it ought to be granted at all Times, and in 
the fulleſt Manner, fo likewiſe ro every Perſan alike. 
Not to one favourite Nation only, or to a ſmall 
Part of Mankind, the Bulk of them to this Day re- 
maining 1n deplorable Ignorance. 

As ro the Part which the-Jews have in the preſent 
Objection, I have nored Something concerning it be-- 
fore, when I obſerv'd, that, notwithſtanding - Law 
deliver'd by Moſes reſpeRed the Jews more immediate- 
ly, yet it was not confin'd to them alone ; and that 
probably a grear Part of the World might receive no 
{mall Profit from it. There will be none gs 
Dives a4 Rn. 15 FA that 
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© Our Author here aſſerts, rx. In general, Thar 
Chriſtians are not at all better than Heathens. And, 2, 
Thar they are in ſome reſpe&s worle. 

As to what he aſſerts under the former Head, whe. 
ther it relate to Heathens before the Times of Tibe- 
riss, or in the preſent Age, it might be ſufficient to 
deny, as roundly as heaftirms, and to refer the Thing, 
without more Ado, roany impartial Conſiderer. Only 
this ſhould be remember'd, That when we compare 
the Lives of Chriſtians with the Lives of Heathens ; 
by Chriſtian, we ought to underſtand, not thoſe who 
are merely Nominal, without having any real Know- 
 Tedge, or juſt Apprehenſions of our Religion: And 
therefore we ought to ſtrike out of the Account, 1. 
Thoſe who have nothing elſe to ſhew for their Re- 
ligion but their- being baptiz'd. And, 2. Thoſe who 
have corrupted our Religion in any notorious Degree. 
So far as Men alter Chriſtianity, ſo far they ceaſe to 
be Chriſtians; and conſequently, thoſe Faults which a- 
riſe from Corruptions of this Kind, are not charge- 
able to the Account of our Religion. To which I 
may add farther, That in making the Compariſon, we 
ought to conſider Men as plac'd on an equal Foot in 
every other reſpet. A wiſe and learned Heathen may 
carry ſeveral Points farther than an illiterate, tho* well- 
meaning Chriſtian. To come at the Truth, and to 
learn whether any Advantages have ariſen from the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, Ler us ſee how Men behave in 
the general, under the ſeveral Perſuaſions of Heathen- 
iſm and Chriſtianity ; or, if particular Perſons are to 
be compar'd, then ler them be choſen _ 

On theſe Conditions, I may truſt the Cauſe to the 
Judgment of any impartial Man. Let him examine 

"Hiſtory, and derermine upon the Point. "This I may 
do, notwithſtanding ſeveral worthy Perſons have, in 
a Heat of Zeal, and to preſs Chriſtians ro a greater 
CircumſpeRion, ſomerimes expreſs'd themſelves incauti- 


ouſly. Lerour Author cite as many Paſlages " 
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Kindas he pleaſes, I ſhall yer maintain,whar I have aſſerr- 
ed, as knowing from the Nature of Things, that the 


- Point which he infiſts on. is impoſhble. 


For, let us conſider; Have not Chriſtians the ſame 
common Reaſon with Heathens? or, Does this Gen» 
tleman think that Infidels are the only Men of Senſe? 
If this be the Caſe, then, as Chriſtianity doth nor 
impair their Reaſon, and as all the moral Concluſions 
of Reaſon are Parts of Chriſtianity, and confirm'd by 
it, Both- are fo faras this upon the Level. But, when 
we conſider, that many Things which are remotely 
concluded by Reaſon, are plainly laid down in the 
Scriptures ; that others there are deliver'd, which can- 
not be concluded by our Reaſon at all; and that there 
are ſeveral Motives to a virtuous Life peculiar ro 
Chriſtianity ; it will appear, that all other Things be- 
ing equal, the Chriſtian muſt as far exceed the Hea- 
then, as Chriſtian Light exceeds Heathen Light : 
And to affirm the contrary, will imply the ſame as to 
affirm, that Unequals being added ro Equals, the 
Produce will be Equal. | 

The Gentleman advances farther, and affirms, 2d, 
That Chriſtians are in ſome reſpects worſe rhan Hea- 
thens. But How doth he ſupport this? Why, by 
obſerving, + That what in moſt Places paſſes tor the 
« Chriſtian Religion, if nor the chiefeſt Part of ir, 
&« has transform'd the ſocial and benign Creature into 
« one fierce and cruel,” and, in ſhort, made him a& 
with ſuch Rage and Fury as could not have enter'd 
into the Heart of an Hearhen. Bur, is this aſſerted of 
pure, and genuine Chriſtianity ? Are there any Pre- 
cepts of Cruelty to be found in the Goſpel? On the 
contrary 3 Are not Matters of Chanrty carry'd fo far 
by it, that this very Gentleman complains of it on that 
very Account? How then comes this Imputation 
to be inſinuared againſt Real Chriſtianity, which can 
only belong to Nominal ? His Words are; «© What 
* paſſes for the Chriſtian Religion, &c, m_ Men 

Fi | & Herce.”” 
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which neceſſarily requir'd a miraculous Power, ſo theſe 
extraordinary Powers ceaſed. When abundant 'Eyi. 


dence had been given of this Religion, and it was 'em- 


brac'd by a competent Number of Perſons, 1t was left 


to make its Way by human Means. In theſe Circum- 


ſtances, it is the Buſineſs of thoſe who enjoy this Light, 
to impart it to others. Somewhat to this Purpoſe is 
attempted daily ; and more would be, if that Spirit pre- 
vail'd with Us, which animated the firſt Propagators 
of Chriſtianity. Yet, if all be not done which might 
| and ought to be ſo, we alone are to blame;z and the 
Objection rather lies againſt the Conduct of Men, than 
the Adminiſtrations of Providence. But, 

5. The Circumſtances of the World are ſuch, that 
*tis impoſſible to promulgate this Religion univerſally 
bur by Length of Time, and flow Degrees. The 


Jatercourſe we have with many Heathen People is ſmall; 


their Languages to us unknown; and, perhaps, ſo 
barren, many of them, as to want Improvement for 
the Conveyance of religious Notions. As the Igno- 
rance of Heathens is great, ſo their Prejudices are 
great likewiſe; and, as they are utterly unacquainred 
with the Credit of thoſe Hiſtories on which the Evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Faith is builr, ſo it cannor be 
any eaſy Matter to make a Progreſs in this Aﬀair. The 
Converſion of Heathens, therefore muſt be the Work 
of Time. A more free Intercourſe with them muſt 
be open'd ; Arts and Sciences cultivated ; their Lan- 
guages known and improv'd; And, as theſe Means are 
gradually carry'd on, we may hope for a Succeſs pro- 
portionable, 

- Yer, however this be, I conceive, Laſtly, the Con- 
duc of the Supreme Being will be ſufficiently juſti- 
fy'd from hence, That God will deal with Men 1n 


Proportion to the Advantazes they enjoy. They who 
are without this Law ſhall be judg'd without it, and 


they who enjoy this Law ſhall be judg'd by it. As 
therefore Men are not made accquntable to God wm 
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for-not having it, ſo neither can God be accountable 
for not granting 1t. His Proceedings in this reſpe&are. 
entirely in his own Power ; And therefore, as he may 
beſtow or not beſtow a Revelation, as He pleaſes, ſo 
He-is the moſt proper Judge When and to Whom to 
grant it, This Conlideration is {ufhcient of itſelf, un- 


| leſs our Adverfaries will undertake to prove, Thar the 


grand Sceme of Things, from the Beginning to the End, 
15 entirely inconſiſtent with the making any Revela- 
tion at all; or the making it ſo late; or the making 


it gradually ; or the promulgating it imperfectly. For, 


if the doing all theſe be conſiſtent with this great and 
wiſe Scheme, then a Revelation, under -all the Cir- 
cumſtances objected againſt, there may be ; and, if the 
Scheme itſelf ſhall require it, then there muſt be, 

-" The ſecond Objection againſt the Expediency of a 
Revelation, which I propos'd to examine, was This; 
The Revelation we are ſpeaking of, hath not anſwer'd 
thoſe Purpoſes for which weafhrm it to have been ex- 
pedient. It occurs. p. 404. * What wmpartial Man, 
& who hath compar'd the former and preſent Condi- 
& tion of Mankind, can think the World much mend- 
« ed ſince the - Times of Tiberins; or, tho' ever ſo 
« well vers'd in Church-Hiſtory, can, from the Con-. 
« duct of Chriſtians, find thar they are arriv'd to any. 
« higher State of PerfeRion than the reſt of Man- 
« kind, who are ſuppos'd to continue in their Dege- 
« neracy and Corruption ? ” And afterwards ; *© What 
« in moſt Places paſles for the Chriſtian Religion, if 
« not the chiefeſt Part of it, has transform'd this ſo- 
& cial and benign' Creature into one fierce and cruel; 
* and made him a&t with ſuch Rage and Fury againſt 
« thoſe who never did, nor deſign'd him any Injury, 
* as could not have enter'd into the Hearts of Men 
&* to conceive, even though they were in the unavoi- 
«* dable State of Degeneracy and Corruption ? ** p. 
4Oſ'« 
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that I "ſhould offer any Thing farther on that parti. 
cular Caſe. The Objeftion, 1f there be any thing in 
wu, bears full as hard on the Chriſtian Revelation, 
which, *tis own'd, hath not yet been receiv'd univer- 
fally ; and perhaps the far greater Part of the World 


are Strangers to it to this very Day. This deſerves 


to be coniider'd, and I ſhall make my Reply by the 
following Steps. | 

1. No ObjeRion can be made againſt the Chriſtian 
Revelation, trom'the mere Confiderarion of its not be- 


ing receiv'd univerſally. No Force of Proof, no not. 


Demonſtration itſelf can prevail with every one. Men 
may ſhur their Eyes, and refuſe to conſider ; and they 
will be diſpos'd to do ſo, where irregular Paſſzons ſhall 
render the Truths to be prov'd unacceptable. A Re- 
velation therefore, however ſtrong the Evidence of it 
may. be, may be rejected. This cannot be otherwile, 
ſo long as human Freedom remains; ſo long as God 
deals with Men as rational Creatures, and does not force 
Proof upon them, whether they are willing to admir it 
or no. The Difhculty therefore ariſing from this Ob- 
jeRion muſt reſt, not on the imperfect reception, bur 
the imperfe&t Promulgation of the Goſpel. 

2. Let us obſerve, Secondly, That notwithſtanding 
the Goſpel hath not yet been promulgated univerſally, 
yer it ſhall one Time or other be offer'd to every one. 
Something of this Nature is intimated to us by our 
Bleſſed Lord himſelf, who declar'd, Fernſalem ſhall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the Time of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. | Luke xxi, 24. ] And more clear- 
ly by St. Paul, would not, Brethren, that ye ſhould 
be ignorant of this Myſtery, that Blindneſs in part is 
happened to [ſrael, wntil the Fulneſs of the Gentiles be 
' come in, | Rom. 11. 25. | Upon this Foot we athm, 
that the Goſpel ſhall ſome Time or other be univerſally 
promulgated : And, conſequently, no Objection can 
be drawn from this Circumtance, but what ariſes from 
the Novelty of the Revelation itlelf z which, if 1t be 
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inſufficient in the former Reſpect, it muſt equally be 
{o 1n this. 

3. If rhe Goſpel ſhall hereafter be promulgated uni- 
verſally ; then, as we know- not how long this World 
ſhall laſt, we cannot ſay but this gradual Promulgarion 
of the Goſpel may bear adue Proportion to the Age 
and Continuance of the World. About Seventeen 
Hundred Years are already paſs'd ſince the firſt Deli- 
very of our Religion; and how many Ages more may 
be requir'd forits full Promulgation we know not. This 


* Extentof Timelooks great in,our Accounts of Things, 


But yer, if the World ſhould continue for Millions 
of Ages, (as no Man can prove it ſhall not,) Two or 
Three Thouſand Years might be confider'd as Nothing. 
Therg is an Expreſſion 1n Scripture, which contains 
deep Truth in it as well as Beauty. One Day is with the 
Lord as a Thouſand Years, and a Thouſand Tears as one 
Day. It is built on this, that Grear and Small are relative 
Terms, and depend on the Proportion which one Thing 
bears ro-another with which it 1s compar'd. The few 
Years of our Infancy might be thought a very con- 


| fiderable Time, werethe ordinary Term of human Life 


much ſhorter; whereas,upon the prefentSrate of Things, 
it appears otherwiſe. Let the Seaſon of the preſenr 
imperfe&t Promulgation of the Goſpel be-confider'd as 
the Infancy of the Chriſtian State : In that View, no 
ſufficient Obje&tions can be rais'd, upon Suppofition 
that it ſhall Alouriſh for Millions of Ages in *f Ma- 
turity ; none, but what may equally be urg'd againſt 
= State of Infancy in the Conſideration of human 
ie, 

4. Let usconſider, Fourthly, that, at the firſt Pub- 
licationot the Goſpel, the Preachersof it were endued 
with ſeveral} miraculous Powers, which ſerv'd them as 
well to ſpread and propagate rhis Religion, as to prove 
and ſupport it. This was neceſſary at firft, in order 
to giveir a firm Footing, and to gain a ſufficient Ser- 
tlements W hen this was done, as all was _— 

Whic 
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«. fierce.” Beit ſo; Chriſtianity doth not effe@ this + 
But Chriſtianity corrupted, or that which is not real 
Chriſtianity, may do fo. Pray,, What Concluſion 
can be drawn from hence? — Thar Chriſtianity is 
miſchievous ? No, certainly ; unleſs this Genrleman 
will charge all the Abſurdities of abus'd and diſtorted 
Reaſon to the Account of genuine, and well-conduQ- 
ed Reaſon. TY 5 | Wd. ee 
Still our Gentleman will tell us, Whar Good hath 
real Chriſtianiry done all this while, if it could not pre- 
vent ſuch Cruelties as mere uninſtructed Reaſon muſt 
condemn ;-if it could not hinder its Profeffors from 
ating worſe than Heathens themſelves have ever done ? 
But /will this Gentleman fay, That no Crueltzes were 
ever praQtis'd among the Heathens ? Or will he affirm, 
That they were not fo generally praftis'd ; or,' not to 
ſucha Degree? Surely, he cannot be ſo much a Stran- 
ger to the Ten Perſecutions; in which the Heathen 
Governors rag'd againſt their Chriſtian Subje&s, who 
had never.done them any Injury, and upon no Score 
whatſoever «but their- profeſiing ian Religion different 
from the-eftablifly'd. -No- Perſecutions of :Chriſtians 
which have happen'd fince can over-match theſe ; And 
therefore'it cannot beafhrm'd, - that thoſe who are call'd 
Chriſtians,” have in this reſpe&t outdone thofe who were 
real Hearhegne tt 74 ion 25 
After all, It. is too true,. and\muſt not be deny'd, 
. thit moſt hormd Crueltjes have ſometimes been prac- 
tis'd by Perſons profeſſing Chriſtianity, and perhaps 
under Pretence of Zeal for their Religion. Bur, can 
it be concluded from hence, that Chriſtianity hath 
done no Good? If it cannot fully work its proper Ef- 
fects upon all Men, muſt it therefore be entirely fruit- 
leſs? No, certainly : All that can be juſtly inferr'd, 15 
This; Some Perſons may corrupt themſelves to ſuch 
-a Degree, as to make their Cure deſperate : Such may 
receive little Benefit from the Religion they profeſs. 


— But let meask, Would theſe Men be leſs degenerate o 


kd. as. 2.4 and. ene. 
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{ State of Heathenifm ? Would an ill-riatur'd and 
cruel Man find none. Occaſions of Maſchicf, unleſs 

» the Conſiderations of Religion ſupply'd them? This 

\ eannot be faid: Why then muſl our Religion be 
accus'd, for not doing that, which cannot be effeRtec 
by any Cauſe whatſoever, which doth not deſtroy 
Mens Liberty ?. KEN RR CY 50 $645. HAM 
_ Upon the Whole, Let the Faults of Chriſtians be 
aggravated as much as this Gentleman pleaſes ; yer {till 
I ati perſuaded, where Chriſtianity hith any tolera- 
ble Footing, Men will be found not only to think 
more juſtly, but to a& more virtuoufly, than dn equal 

Number of Men. have been found to do in the Hea- 
then World. His Accuſations are founded ona Fal- 

firy in Fa&; and conſequently, cannot affe& the Cauſe 

bf Chriſtianity at all, . WEE IF 
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| $ H A LL introduce what may. $* proper to ) be 
offer'd on this Queſtion, with obſerving, Thar if 
the ſeveral Points already inſiſted on are made good ; 

and eſpecially, if, confidering the Condition of Hu- 
man Nature, an extraordinary Revelation of the Di- 
vine Will 
lowing Conicluſrone hy be driwh; Either, 1. Thar 
fuch a Revelationfmhalready been granted us in Fac : 

Or elſe,/2. If Nothiag'of this Kind-hath been granted 
hitherrog,yet w&. may reaſonably hope. and expect it in 
ſome furure Time... 

I do by no jy determine abſolutely for the for- 
mer ; nor argues that becauſe-a Revelation may have 
been highly ufetvl and deſirable, therefore the Reality 
of a paſt Revelatiofi fa} certainly be concluded, Iam 
ſenſible this would rt ee or! Difficulties, and oblige 
me to maiatain the abfolute Neceffity of a Revelation 
on God's Part, On this Suppoſition it will be im- 
poſſible to avoid the Conſequence which our Author 
alledges, that a Revelation muſt be univerſa]. 

I contend therefore, from the Conſideration before 


evelation either hath been already,' or will be here- 
after granted us: And therefore, as this is, in a reaſon- 


able 


e expedient; then one or other of the fol- 


, for no more than This; That probably a Divine 
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ible Account of Thitgs, probable, it becomes every 
| Man to examine the Prertences to it 1mpartially. Were 
E the Thing in itſelf impoſſible; or, tho' nor abſolutely 
impoſſible, yer highly improbable ; it mi ght be thought 
there would be none Occaſion ro examine ſuch Pre- 
E tences at all : Thenevery Thing of this K ind might be 
E jejeted ar once, as offering a manifeſt Aﬀront to our 
& Reaſon. But fince the Caſe is. otherwiſe ; Since Pro- 
8 bability lies on the other Side of the Queſtion ; To be: 
E entirely careleſs, 1s inexcuſable : For it expreſſes a Con- 
= tempt of that Being, whoſe Will we are concern'd as 
E wcll to learn, as ro obey. | 
& Over and above what hath been juſt now obſerv'd, I 
| might go on, and alledge ſome preſumptive Proofs, 
# that God hath not lefr Men entirely to themſelves ; 
# that he hath giveti them ſome Preſcriptions 1n an extra- 
| ordinary Way ;” or, in other Words, that ſome Divine 
Revelation hath been granted Men already : W hich if 
| it (fall appear to be extremely probable, then the Way 
will be clear'd to thoſe Arguments by which we ſup- 
| port our Religion; For, if a Revelation be allow'd 
| in forme Itiſtances, What Prejudices can ariſe againſt 
{ Tranting It 1H others? = 
} Tt will be needleſs to alledge every Thing which 
| might be pertinently offer'd to this Purpoſe. How- 
| ever, not to let rhis Matterpaſs entirely, I ſhall rake 
| the Liberty to demand, How we can account for the 
{ Origine of Sacrifices ? Of theſe there have indeed been 
| different Sorts, and attended with different Ceremonies, 
| agreeable to the Humour of the ſeveral Perſons who 
} have offer'd them. Yer it 1s remarkable, that *rill Je- 
 fus Chriſt 3ppear'd, (who, 1h our Account of Things, 
| in{wer'd the Intent of all Sacrifices by the Sacrifice of 
| himfelf,) I fay, *till this Time, fcarce any Place or 
| Age can be affien'd, in which ſome Sacrifices, of one 
| Kind or other, have nat been offer'd. 2h 
{ Bur Wheace, I delfire tro know, could this ariſe ? 
Was it from the Nature and Reaſon of the Thing ? 
U 2 T his 
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This will not be affrrm'd by the Gentleman IT am con- 
tending with, who would repreſent the Practice as ri- 
diculous. Here indeed I mult differ from him wide. 
ly : For I cannot fee that there is any Abſurdiry in the 


 Marter; any Thing contrary tothe Principles of Rez- 


ſon. Bur ſtill, Would mere Reaſon have led Men to 
it? Wouldit have taught them that This was the only, 
or the. beſt Method of Propitiating the Deity ; and 
conſequently, that the making theſe Offerings was 4 
neceſſary and indiſpenſible Duty ? It nor, then' How 
came it to paſs that this Inſtitution ſhould prevail uni. 
verſally ? Ws | TIRE: 

We fhall be told perhaps, It was the Invention of 
Prieſts, who made great Advantages to themſelves from 
Sacrifices. Yet ftill the Difficulty will return, How 
came it to pals rhar alt Prieſts, in almoſt all Parts ard 
Ages of the World, have enter'd into this Method? 
Could Nothing elſe be invented of as gainful a Nz- 
ture? Or was this Method more plain and obvious than 
any other? _ OE OL OE NRTT A 
 Lerusrurn the Matter which Way we pleaſe, it wil 
be ſcarce poſſible to ſolve the Difficulty but by ſup- 
poſing, that this PraQice aroſe origihally from ſome 
Divine Appointment. This will clear up all at once. 
In this Caſe, what was made known by Revelation to 
the firſt Man, would be praQtis'd by him with Care: 
His Children would be raught to worſhip God this 
Way : The Pra@tice, thus taught, would be rerain'd 
for Subſtance, into whatever diſtant Parts of the World 
they ſhould remove: And, tho' in Tra& of Time 
great Corruptions might happen, and many Variations 
be made from the original Inſtitution, yer the more 
coy Parts of the Inſtiruzion might remain *- Sacri- 

ces might be offer'd every-where, and be reckon'd, 


(as in Fat they have been) one of the principal Parts 


of Worſhip. I cannot forbear alledging this as a pre* 
ſumptive Evidence of a Revelation; becauſe the Uni- 
verſality of Sacrifices is much better accounted for this 


Way, 
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| Way, than by referring the Matter to the DiQtates of 


Reaſon, or the Artifice of Prieſts, 
. Some Revelation then. probably hath been : Bur the 
Argument now produc'd concludes. for no other than a' 


| Revelation as to one particular Inſtance : This indeed 


falls vaſtly ſhort of the Point I am contending for ; 
and therefore muſt be only conſider' d as Preparatory to 


My main Deſiga. 


| The great Queſtion which I have all along had in 
View, and which is here to be con{ider'd diſtinRly, is, 
Whether the Religion we embrace be really founded on 
a Divine Revelation: Whether Teſwus Chriſt were a 
Perſon ſent from God, or not : and conſequently W he- 
ther the Scheme of DoCtrines and Precepts deliver'd by 
”_ ought to be receiv'd on the Foot of a Divine Au- 
thority. | | 
oe WIRE This, Writers have frequently taken 
the following Method, viz. To conſider, 1. The In- 


rernal Evidence of the Religion. And, 2. The Ex+ 


ternal Proof by which it is confirm'd. 

As to the former Head, I conceive, the Terms in 
which it 1s expreſs'd are not quite ſo proper; and 
that for 'this Reaſon, becauſe, ſtritly ſpeaking, there 
can be no interval Evidence of a Revelation at all, 
For, I would deſire to know, W hart can he concluded 
from the Nature of any DoQrines or Precepts deli- 
yer'd ® Why, This only, That they are Either tru 
or falſe; andif true, that it muſt be the Will of G 
they ſhould be receiv'd as ſuch. Be it ſo; yet doth 
it follow from hence, they muſt therefore be reveal'd ? 
No, certainly : Several of the ſame Points which are 
inculcated in the Goſpels, are contain'd likewiſe in the 


Writings of the Philoſophers. The internal Evidence 


of their Truth muſt be the ſame in both : Bur were 


they equally reveal'd to both Kinds of Writers? No; 


The one learn'd them from Divine Revelation ; the 
other from Principles of human Reaſon : The One 


Produce full Proof a Divine Commiſſion ; the Other 


U3 alledos 
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alledge nothing of that Kind ar all, Upon this I myſt 
affirm, that external Proof'1s the only dire&t Evidence 
of a Revdlation; and that all Concluſions drawn from 
the Natyce of the ſeveral Doctrines or Precepts amount 
to nothing more than a Condition, or Cauſa ſine qua 
#0n, as being that without which no External Evidetce 
mould be admitted, ED PE 

. To: proceed ; T here 1s nothing in the Chriſtian 
Scheme which makes it abſalutely impoſlible to be true ; 
Jt contains nothing inconſiſtent with itſelf, or contra: 
diftory to any ſure Principle of Reaſon. IF ir did, 
no ex'ernal Evidence' would' be ſufficient. Wha is 
falſe in itſelf, cannot be prov'd 'true by any Argu- 
ments whatſoever : And there'ore, were'any Things 
of this Kind produc'd, we ſhould be fore'd' to main- 


tain, Either rhat the Points alledg'd were Corruptions 


of Chriſtianity; ——— or, it this might not be ſup- 
pos'd,, Thyt the Religion itſelf was an Impoſture, 
For, no Man can have greater Evidence that any Mi- 
racles haye been ever wrqught,' than he hath already, 
Char a Religion which contains Contradiftions' muſt be 
te OG 0" 927 Yon Band 27 ol | 

/ Put Nothing of this' Kind can'be charg'd on our 
Religion. _ Tt propoſes ro us the nobhleſt End, and the 
molt ſuitable Means. Its Dodrines have all of them 
an Influence upon our Practice. And the Precepts 
which it delivers, are cither founded on the Natures 
of Things; .or, if ſome few of them are poſitive, rhey 
are far from being uſeleſs. © Thoſe Points which are 
Pproveable from Principles of Natural Tight, can create 
no Difhculty ; and Others, concerning which Narhing 
can be derermin'd from thence, may (for any Thing 
we know) be true, To which may be added, That 
as the ſeveral Particulars of our Religion, ſeparately 
taken, are unexceptionable, fo there is ſuch an Harmo- 
ny and Correſpondency of its Parts, as makes the 
whole Scheme beauriful 


—— ORE RY” de my 


> 


« for their Stupidity, and the Number of their Ora- 
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If then the Marter of our Rcligion be ſuch,” 
makes i it capable ot ' external Proof, we are concern'd 
to Enquire What Proof of that Kind it has. Now 
the Evidence to be produc'd i is that of Miracles; From 
which I do by no means exclude Prophecies,: which 
may be conſider'd as one Sort of Miracles: They ex- 
ceed any Powers of human Nature; and have juſt the 
ſame, Force in Proof as other Miracles have, viz.-'as 
being ſupernaturale&treſtations of a Divine Commiſſion. 
This therefore being the Foundation on which I build, 

it will be proper thar I ſhould enquire, 

1, Whetherany Miracles have been really wrought 
in Favour of our Religion. And, 

2. What Force there 1s in the Argument dedac d 


from thence. 


Before I proceed to the particulor Diſcuflion of the 
firſt Queſtion, I muſt clear the Way, by removing ſuch 


Prejudices as may be ſuppos'd to lie againſt this Kind of 
Proof. The Gentleman I am contending with langhs 
art Miracles, and would repreſent. every Thing of- that 
Nature as ridiculous. 'To this Purpoſe, he tells us, 

< Tt was a proyerbial Saying among the Philoſophers 


a 


© of Greece, Oztuzle wie, Miracles for Fools, and Rea- 


ſons for Wiſe Men. The Beotians were remarkable 


ey 


6 cles: And if you look no farther than the Chriſtian 


« World, you will find that Ignorance, and theBe- 


&« licf of daily Miracles, go hand in hand; and thar 
& there is nothing too abſurd for the Peoples Belief. «ak 
©' Þ. I92,. 

The Gentleman hath here expreſs'd a great Contempt 
of Miracles: MAdracles (ſays he) for Fools, Which 
Words, tho* cited from ſome of the Greek Philoſo- 


phers, he makes his own by the Application. And if 


we demand what Reaſon he alledges for this Proceeding, 
the Anſwer is, Weak Men are frequently impos'd on, 
and apt to take thoſe Things for Miracles, which are 


cnly Cheats. Bur, what then? Muſt this paſs for a 


U4z Reaſon; 


ſuſpended or controul'd ; or laſtly, that Things may 
tbe done which cannor be accounted for by any Com- 
Poſition or Reſult of thoſe Laws? Can any one prove 
that there are no.inviſible Beings? or, if there be, that 
.they enjoy no Powers beyond human? or, thafchey 
| . cannht exert theſe Powers in the Aﬀairsof the World? 
If any of theſe Poſitions could be prov'd,”-we muſt 
then yield our Point : But if the contrary may he 
-true, then Miracles may be wrought ; and of the Poſ- 
 Gbility of this we have as clear an Idea, as we have 
.of 'any ordinary Efte&t whatſoever. * 
© Miracles, I have faid, are ſuch Effects, as are either 
contrary to the general '.aws of God's afting upon 
Matter, or cannot reſult from them. If this Account 
- be rrue, the Poſſibility of Miracles muſt be apparent : 
- For, if the: Laws of Nature are” none other than the 
' general Method of God's ating upon Matter, ho 
$0 +, © IT. WF. CF RE Tee 2 RS ITN "— 
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; Method is not in itſelf, and abſolutely neceſſary ; then 
2rts certain God may either ſuſpend his ARion entirely 
or a&, upon particylar Emergencies, in whatever dif 
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ferent Manner he pleaſes. Upon this View, it is clear, 
that the working of Miracles may not require 1n the 


. Supreme Being the Exertion of any greater Power 


than what is neceſſary in ordinary Operations, and 
conſequently, , we may conclude the Poſhbility -of ſy- 


_ pernatural EffeRs, from the Certainty of natural. | 


© Tothismay beadded, That foralmych as Miracles do 


' nor neceſſarily-imply infinite Power ; and we know nor 


what Degrees of Power God may have beſtow'd on ſe- 
veral created Beings, we cannot athrm that the work- 
ing of Miracles is impoſſible eyen to them. Only 
we muſt remember, thar whatever Privileges they en- 
joy in this"reſpeR, they are ſtill ſubje&t ro The Su- 
preme Being, and limited inthe Exerciſe of them by 
his Will. From whence it follows, that no Confufions 
will ariſe from hence: The Adminiſtration of Things 
may ftill be God's ; and the Force of Miracles the 
ſame, as tho' they were produc'd by an immediate Di- 
we SESUERE LS oe dow non 2hek 
* Tf therefore Miracles are not abſolutely impoſſible, 
we are concern'd to. Enquire farther, Whether any fuf- 
ficient Reaſon can be aſlign'd for working them. This 
is the more neceſſary to be done, becauſe I am appre- 
henfive our Adverſaries build more on this Head than 
the former. They. muſt ſuppoſe that Miracles are 
Either prejudicial, or uſeleſs; and therefore, incon= 
ſiſtent with Goodneſs in the one Caſe, and with Wiſ- 
rn II ne 230 

' Tt cannot be afferted that Miracles are prejudicial, 
withour maintaining that ſuch Effe&s are miſchievous 
in themſelves or Conſequences. The former we deny ; 
becauſe, if Good may be produc'd in an ordinary 
Way, it may certainly be as well produc'd in an ex- 
traordinary 3 --—- and the latter, becauſe, however 
true it be in ſome Caſes, that a preſent Advantage 
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may be overballanc'd by future ill Conlequences Mb 
rl | Polo 


| $ is not abfolprely and univerſally neceffary. T 
ypon the Whole, the preſent Scheme of Things is 
beft, and. any .new Laws might be lefs uſeful than 
thoſe which obtain already ; yet it cannot be affirm'd, 
that to ſuſpend or counter-a& theſe Laws in any par- 
ticular raffania, "muſt be miſchievous. To do this, 
may poſſibly be of fingular Uſe on fome Occaſions; 
and it hath been preſum'd, That certain Irregularities 
which ariſe from the preſent Conſtitution, (no doubt, 
the wiſeſt upan the whole) may. be corrected by oc- 
caſjonal Interpoſitions. I ee 
The Natural Good of the World is, I conceive, 
ſecure from any Prejudice on Account. of Miracles ; 
Ler ys fee therefore, whether any Moral Adyantages 
| may be deriy'd from them, If there may, then Mi- | 
racles may. be uſeful; then Reaſons, may be aſſign'd 
for -workiog them; and conſequently, 'To expltide 
them. univerſally,. and to make them, the Sibject. of 
Udicule, (as this Gentleman has, done) is, to fay_the 
br raſh and unwarrantable,  _ LAI 


: 


- 


' Common Appearances, and the ordinary Courſe of 
Things, according to the preſent Conſtitution, are a 
Rrang Argument for a Providence ; becauſe, without 
this Suppoſition, we ſhall be unable to account for 
thoſe Things which.we ſee daily. This, to a Thought- 
ful and Wiſe Min, 'may be. ſufficient and, canſe- 

ently, extragrdinary Admonitions unneceſſary. But 
the Generality of the World are lefs affected by them. 
They are not apt to refle@& and. confider, or to givc 
any Attention to Matters familiar. Yet, when any 

Thing -very unuſual happens, the. Surprize which. it 
occaſions engages them, Things out of the Way, and 
which cannot be perform'd by Men, will be afcrib'd to 
God. Thoſe who overlook'd his Power 19 the com- 
mon Adminiſtrations of Providence, will acknowledge 
ut here ; and, from hence become more decply ſenfi Ye 

| | _—k © 


of. ehtjr' Depengance on him, and, bbearions to him, 
Still Miracles wjll. carry a greater Weight, if they, ſhall 
prove either the Rewards ot Virtue, or che Puniſhmemts 
of Vice; if ghey {hall bring any. extraordinary Ad- 
vantapges to the, Good, | or unuſua] Calamities on the 
Wicked. This-willalacm chem to the Purpoſe, and go 
much farther rowards the Support of Virtue than any 
Methods merely human can .da.. -I do not, by any 
Means, affirm how far Miracles haye heen wrought in 
FaQ, for the. End.now alledg'd by me ; tho' perhaps 
more frequently than every: one 1s willing to allow. F 
3s enough 19 aſlerr, .thar ghe Caſe 15 in iclelt poſſible ; 
F vs if it. be, then Miracles ere pot abſglutely ridj- 
culous, cn | 
* However, the. principal Thing I am concern'd to 
note 15 This 3 Miracles may be: proper to confirm the 
Authority of that Perſon who js. commiſſion'd ro de- 
clare God's Will. . That 'ris poſſible for the Supreme 
Being to reveal himſelf immediately, ſhall be here aſ- 
ſum'd, becauſe it bath been already ſhewn. &ſewhere ; 
and, that the Knowledge attainable by this Mezns may 
be ſerviceable, as well ro Mankind 1n- general, as to 
any one Gngle. Perſon, will be readily admitted, and 
needs no Proof, LIpon this, Foox, I demand, whether 
it be neceſſary. that. this. Revelation be. immediately 
made to every one? This cannor be affixm'd, if the 
Knowledge of it may be communicared to others, and 
ſuthcient Evidence of a Divine Commiſſion given, 
For, ng one Kind of Means can be affirm'd to be ne- 
ceſſary, where the End may be obtain'd by ſome ather 
Means. Wellthen; Immediate Reyelation 35 poſhble ; 
'This Revelation+mage ro One mzy be deſign'd for the 
Benefir of Others; The Matter of it-may be commu- 
picated ; and ſufficient Evidence of a Divine Commil- 
ſion given; But how ſhall ic he given} Certainly by 
ſome ſupernacural Operations, i.e, by Miracles of one 
Kind or other ; For Nothing can be Proof of a Di- 
VINCc 
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vine Commiſſion but Divine Credentials. If there- 
fore Miracles are proper for this End; and the End 
irſelf_ be entirely worthy of God ; it remains, that there 
May be a reaſonable- Cauſe of working them ; and thar 
they may, (notwithſtanding this "Gentleman's Greek 
TED) be applied as conyincing Arguments to'wiſe 
en, > Cf Wy " £ þ 
\ I ſhall now paſs qn to the great Queſtion before 
propos'd, viz. Whether any Miracles have been really 
wrought in Favour of our Religion; And this will 
farther reſolve itſelf into T'wo other Queſtions; 1. 
Whether the Hiſtories from whence we draw our Fats 
are credible; And 2, Whether the FaQts there recard- 
ed are Miraculous — «© SE. 
\ . The Hiſtories I have now in View are, The Ac- 
counts given us of the Life and Actions of "Fe/#s Chriſt 
contain'd in the Four Goſpels, and of the Condu@ of 
the Apoſtles deliver'd in' the As. - In reference to 
which, it will not be diſputed by our Adverſaries, 
Whether there was ever ſuch a Perſon as eſis Chrift ; 
—— Whether He did not claim the Title of 2Meſſias ; 
— W hether He did not, under that CharaQter, give 
out Laws, and inſtiture a Religion ; --- Whether He 
did nor gather a conſiderable Number of Followers, 
from whom He choſe ſome, who were principally em- 
ploy'd by him to propagate his Religion, Theſe Points 
I ſhall lay down as indiſputable : So that if the Ac- 
counts given us concerning the Lives and Actions of 
| Chriſt and his Apoſtles ſhould be thought queſtionable 
| for ſome particular Reaſons, yet the a Pougdidon 
| . of them 1s abſolutely unqueſtionable. To this may 
be added, That the Hiſtories before us are not the For- 
geries of later Apes, bur of great Antiquity, and as 
old as we Chriſtians prerend they are, may be prov'd 
in cyery Way which is allow'd to eftabliſh the Anti- 
quity of any other Books. They have approv'd them- 
ſelves, in this reſpe&, to all critical Enquirers : And 
therefore, if our Adverſaries will, notwithſtanding this, 
OF queſtion 


\ 
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queſtion the Point, They ſhould tell us when, and 
by whom theſe Books were forg'd; or, atleaſt, pro- 
duce ſome Arguments, from the Nature and Texture 
of the Books themſelves, to prove the Forgery. No- 
thing of this Kind hath yet been done by them, as [ 
am perſuaded Nothing can be done by them. 

Wee ſhould obſerve, in the nexr Place, That the 


Perſons who wrote theſe Hiſtories were ſufficiently qua- 


lified for the Undertaking; T mean, Thar they had all 
the Advantages which any Hiſtorians ever had, of 
knowing whether the Matters they related had any 
ſufficient Foundation in Fat. For, they wrote Ac- 
counts of what is faid to have happen'd in their own 
Times ; They were Natives of, and reſided in the ver 
Country where the Afﬀeairs they relate were tranſaQed. 
And, in many Particulars, they affirm what they were 
themſelves Witneſſes ro. In ſuch Circumſtances as 
theſe, they muſt either be fully aſſur'd concerning whar 
they. wrote, or have been guilty of ſuch Negligence 
as cannot be imputed to a ſerious and conſidering Man. 
So far as this goes, few Writers have ever equall'd them, 
and None exceeded them. 4+ 
\ Bur, our Adverfaries will tell us, The Queſtion 
doth not reſt here. They will admit perhaps, ſome 
of them atleaſt, thar they knew whar they were abour ; 
and inſiſt, that they were crafty 'Impoſtors, who de« 
fign'd to ſupport a falſe Religion by falſe Relations. 
This bears hard on their moral CharaRer, and we are 
concern'd to examine It, | 

Bur, is there any Evidence for this? Hath it been 
prov'd, that theſe Writers were infamous Perſons, and 
ſuch as could not be credited in common Afﬀeairs? No- 
thing of this appears; Nothing to the Diſadvantage of 
any of the Apoſtles but what they themſelves have con- 
- fels'd ingenuouſly. Methinks this ſhould be allow'd 
ſome Weight, that, in writing theſe Accounts, they 
did not fo much as conceal their own Infirmities, 


Fer 


a —— 
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_ Yer our, Adverſaries pretend to take Advantage (6m 
hence, The Gentletnan I am contending with de- 
mands, <© Do we-not. find one of the; Apoſtles, .tho? 
6. with the reſt he had the Power of doing Miracles, 
<« eventothe raiſing, of the Dead, berraying his Maſter 
«© for the paltry Sum of Thirty Pieces of. Silver? and 


& the other Apoſtles not only fled and deſerted him, | 


« but the. chiet of. them for[wore him as often as he 


© was ask'd about, being one of his Followers: And 


& He, as well as. Parnabds, was afterwards guilty of 
& a mean Piece of /Difſimulation ; And Paul and Ba#- 
& nabas had ſuch a ſharp: Contention, tho” about a 
« yery. indifferent Matter, as. to py. 2 Separation. 
& Afd.cven St, Paul lays, The Good that / ould, 


o 
» 


KT do wot; but the Evil which 1 would not, that I do. 
© But 7 (ee another, Law in m Members warring A- 
£ gainſt the Law of my Mind and bringing me into 
« Captivity to the Law of Sin whichis in my Members. 
as Do nor theſe [aſtances, -tho' .many more might be 
<< added, plainly ſhew that inſpir'd- Perſons — are ſub 
t& jet to the (Hh Paſſions, even to, Diſſembling and 
« Eying, as other Mzn?” p. 245. This is alledg'd 
ro diſcredit the farſt Propagators of our Religion, who 
( as be inſiſts.) 'ought ro have been both infallible and 
zmpeccable. [See P1243] "GE To el or 
_ . Uponthis Paſſage I muſt obſerve, that it doth not 
diretly affe& the Point | am upon. J am here con- 
cern'd tojuſtify the Charafter of the Goſpel Hiſtori- 
ans,' and to-ſhew: that they. were . Perſons who related 
Matters tairly, according to what they either knew or 
believed.  Suppoling therefore, they had recorded 
much greater Faults in the Conduct of thole Perſons 
they wrote of, What, I deſire, could be concluded 
from thence? That the Hiſtorians deſerv'd no Credit ? 
I ſhould be tempted to think rhe contrary, from the 
Preedom they us'd.in the -[nſtances befors us. Tr 1s 
reckon'd in all other Writers a Sign of nk gas 
"THR 
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that they record as wall the Errors as Virtues of rheit 
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However, thus tauch' IT ſhall acknowledge readily, 
that, as rhe Credibility of our Revelation depends on 
the Evidence of thoſe Fats by which it is ſupported, fo 
'tis neceſſary, not only that the Hiſtoriaris muſt have 
beeti fairhſul, but rhe Witneſſes "they! cire credible ; 
and therefore, if they have really given ſuch Accounts 
of theſe Witneſſes as ſhall overthrow their Evidence, 
the Cauſe of our Religion muſt ſuffer by the veryCredit 
we allow to theſe Hiſtorians. This makes it neceſſary 
that we examitie carefully rhe CharaQters of thele 
þ  - | | LET Dt 
| And here'I can by no means agree with this Gen- 
tleman, that the fiſt Propagators of - our Religion 
ought to have been infallible and impeccable. If we con- 
fider them only as Witnefſes to Fat, ( as that is the 
proper Confideration at preſent) we may put them on 
the ſane Foot as any other Witneſles; in whom we 
do not require an abfolute Infallibiliry, to gain them 
Credit. Ir is ſufficient, if, all Circumſtances laid ro- 
oether, we may fairly conclude they were net deceiv'd 
in Fat: And, if this be not allow'd, then fatewel 
to all human Teftimony whatſoever. Nor is it any 
more neceſſary they ſhould be impeccable. The Quef- 


tion ariſing on this Occaſion muſt be, -not whether the 


Witneſſes produc'd were abſolutely incapable of de- 
cciving ; ( This cannot be prov'd demonſtrably of any 
mere Man ) bur whether they were Perſons of a ge- 
neral good CharaQter ; and whether there be ſufficient 
Appearances of Fairneſs in what they teſtify. Let us 
ze therefore, Whether, from the inſtances produc'd 
by this Author, any Thing can be concluded which 
will hoy the general Credir of theſe\ Witneſſes. 
The Inſtatce of F4das who betray'd his Maſter, is 
of no Conſequence here: For, tho' He, with the reſt 


of the Apoſtles, was endu'd with a Power of work- 


ing Miracles, yet it dots not appear he was inſpir'd, 
as 
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as this Gentleman is, pleas'd. to intimate : He was .in- 
deed choſen Gy, eg as the reſt were, to bear Wit- 
neſs to Chriſt; Bor, he forfeired this Honour by his 
 Perfidy : And it will be: Time wongh for our Adver. 
{aries to alledge his Miſcarriages, when they find we 
build any Thing on his Evidence. _ | 


- 


The other Perfons here accuſed are, the Diſciples, 
who deferred our Saviour in his Extremities; St. Pe- 
zer, who deny'd-him ; Barnabas, who is charg'd with 
Diſfimulation in one Inſtance, and with Contention 
in another; and, laſtly, St. Paul, who is repreſented 
as drawing his own CharaQer in a very difadvantz- 
us Manner. LOL ESE PET ys Ls 
_ Fr is affirm'd by St.. Matthew; that the Diſciples 
forſook._their Lord and fied. But doth this prove them 
.to have been profligate and infamous Perſons? is there 
afy more in the Caſe than This; that, upon a very try- 
ing Occaſion, they were over-born by the Senſe o Fear, 
as moſt other Perſons would probably have been in the 
ſame Circumſtances? Yet afterwards, when. they re- 
cover'd themſelves, and had receiv'd the laſt Afſuran- 
ces of Chriſt's. Meſſiabſhip by his ReſurreQtion from 
the Dead, rheſe fame Perſons behav'd themſelves with 
the greateſt Reſolution imaginable... Methinks this 
ſhould be allow'd to be a ſtronger Argument in their 
Favour, than the having once betray'd a Fear can be 
againſt them. DR RED: 42} BS + S808: 426: ; 
| As little Streſs car be laid on the Condud of St. 
Peter and Barnabas in the Inſtance which this Gen- 
tleman calls a Piece of mean Difſimulation. The Caſe 
in ſhort was This; The Apoſtle had convers'd freely 
with the Gentiles ; But when certain came from James, 
he withdrew, and ſeparated himſelf, fearing them 
which were of the Circumciſien, | Gal. ii. 12. | He 
was conſcious of his Chriſtian Liberty, and had on 
former Occaſions ſhewn it ; But, being apprehenſive 
of giving the Jews Offence, he choſe rather to throw 
bp his Liberty than to uſe it, - This might have bee 
attengea 


- 
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ittended with difadvantageous Conſequences z How- 
ever, fince there appears no Difhoneſty in rhe Caſe, 
the "Apoſtle, . whoſe ConduR- was juſtifiable in the 
general, tnay furely claifh ſothe Excuſe. - 6 Be 
" Sr, Barnabas ſtands on mach the ſame Foot with 
Sr. Perer, a5 to the foregoing ObjcEion : Bar it ſeems 
there is another Charge brought againſt him, in which 
Sr; Paul likewiſe hath a Share. Ir relates ro a Dif+ 
ference between theſe Two Perfons, where the Conter 
tio# was ſo ſharp that they parted. Bur, hath the Gen- 
tletnan never heard of a Miſungerſtanding between great 
and good Men? or; doth he think they muſt imme- 
diarely forfeir rheir Charater on ſuch Occaſions? And 
what, ' after all, was the Matter of this Difference? 
Why this; The One infifted to take Mark with 
them, which the Other refus'd abſolutely. The Thing 
irfelf was Matter of Diſcretion: About which tho' 
they happen'd ro differ, yet it doth nor appear that 
the Contention was criminal. Let the Gentleman 
make the moſt of rhis, and ſee whether it will affe&t 
the moral Character either of Pant or Barnabas. 

"The great Charge on St. Peter bears harder: He 
was forewarn'd of his Danger, repeated his Denial , 
and confirm'd it by Oaths. The Crime itſelf muſt 
not be -excus'd. But, ſhall one great Fault committed 
under the Influence of ſtrong Temptations, render a 
Man infamous for ever ? Can Nothing be done to re- 
pair the Miſcarriage, and to recover the good Opint- 
on of the World? If Something may, then let us 
remember that this unhappy Perſon recollected himſelf 
immediately ; --- lamented his Crime bitterly ; labour'd 
afterwards with ſingular Zeal in propagating the Goſ- 
pel ; and at length laid down his Lite for it. Whar 
ſurer Signs of Repentance can be given than theſe ? 

As to what the Gentleman affirms St. Paxl declares, 
Rom. vii. 19. by which he would intimate that the 
Apoſtle is there drawing his own Character, I "_ 

| l p 4 ob » 
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obſerve, -that this is ſuch a monſtrous Mifrepreſenta. 
tion of the Apoſtle as can admit of no Excuſe what- 
ſoever. Doth not St. Paxl, in ſeveral other Parts of 
his Writings, inſiſt on the Stridneſs of his paſt Life, 
and call upon the Jews as Witneſſes of what he af- 
firm'd ? How then is it credible, that this fame Perſon 
ſhould afterwards draw his own CharaQter in a Man- 
ner ſo diſadvantageous? But the Gentleman will de- 
mand, Are not theſe St. Pau/'s own Words, The Good 
that I would, I do not ; but the Evil which 1 would not, 
that 1 do. --- I ſee another Law in my Members war- 
Ting againſt the Law of ® my Mind, and bringing me in- 
to Captivity to the Law of Sin, which is in my Mem- 
bers? They are ſo; But the Words are clearly account- 
ed for by Dr. Sam. Clark, in his Eighth Volume of 
Sermons, p. 188. «© 'This whole Seventh Chaprer to 
« the Romans 15 plainly intended of a Perſon, in his 
& Profeſſion not yet Chriſtian, and in his Life Vici- 
& ous: Which, tho' poſſibly it might be equally the 
© Caſe either of a Jew or a Heathen ; yet becauſe the 
&« Apoſtle is here more particularly directing his Diſ- 
& courſe to thoſe of his own Nation, Fog FRE%s for 
<« this Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, it is, that, according to his 
& ujual Method of giving them as little Offence as 
<< poſlible, he introduces his Diſcourſe in the farſt Per- 
& jon, v.ſ. Yhen we ( Weunconverted Jews) were 
& in the Fleſh, the Motions of Sin --= did work in our 
&« Members.” ; 

Hitherto Nothing hath appear'd to diſcredit either 
the Witneſſes or the. Hiſtorians of theſe Fafts, Yet 
this is notall we have'to ſay for them ; There are ſe- 
veral other Circumſtances of ſingular Advantage in 
their Favour. : 

We muſt obſerve then, that as Men, they were 
govern'd by the common Principles of human Narure; 
and conſequently, were under the ſame Influences of 


Hope and Fear, as other Men are, Can it then be ſup- 
: pos'd, 


x 
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pos'd, they would either contrive or concur in ſuch 
an Iaalfee, without any apparent Advantage ? 
Could they hope to better their Condition this Way, 
whilſt all Power was in the Hands of their Adverla- 
ries, and which they knew would be employ'd a- 
- gainſt themin full Rigour? Were they taught by their 

Maſter to entertain any remporal Expectations 2 On 
the contrary, Did he not tell them plainly, /f they 
would follow him, they muſt take up the Groſs ; ---= 
That in this World they muſt expeft Tribnlation ; and 
that the Time was commg, when whoſcever killed them 
ſhould think, he did Goa Service ? Had not their Maſter 


himſelf been murther'd ? and could they expe& bet- 


ter Treatment, whilſt they reproach'd the Fews with 
Injuſtice and Cruelty in killing him ? Nay, were they 
not in Fact perſecuted from City to City; and were 
not Matters carried againſt them to ſuch Extremiries, 
that but one ſingle Perſon of all the Apoſtles eſcap'd 
a violent Dearth? But, whence did all this Hatred 
and Perſecution ariſe ? Why, from hence, that they 
endeavour'd to ſupport a new Religion by the Fats 
they affirm'd. Could they have been prevail'd with 
to dete& the Cheat, or to have unſaid what they had 
preach'd, or to have been filent on that Head, they 
might have obtain'd any Advantages they could de- 
fire. Burt had this any Effe& on them? No: They 
ſtill went on courageouſly, and rejoyced that they 
were counted worthy to ſuffer for Chriſi”s Sake. Upon 
| this, without alledging numberleſs other Conſiderations 
to the ſame Purpoſe, I may affirm, That no Writers 
in any Age, have ever given equal Proofs of Since- 
TIt ® ; 
T here is but one Way of evading this Evidence, 
viz. by affirming that theſe Writers were Enthuſiaſts, 
i, e, Mad-men; and, as ſuch, capable of believing 
any thing which favour'd the great Point they were 
polleſs'd with. This may be affirm'd : But 1s there 

| X 4 any 
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any tufficent Ground to affirm it? Did theſe Per- 
ſons berray any T hing of this Kind in their ordina- 
ry. Life and Charafter ? Did they nor ſupport a ra- 
tional Scheme of Nuty by the Fafts they alledg'd ; 
a Scheme, which the very Gentleman I am contend- 
ing with, owns to be rational as to the main? Did 
they not behave with fingular Diſcretion npon almoſt 
every trying Occafion? And are theſe the Marks of 
Enthnfieſm3 If not, T' may conclude, that this is a 
Suppoſſtion made purely becauſe Men have Nothing 
5, OI ; 
© The Point T am, upon will be farther ſupported, 
by. conſidering ſome collateral Evidences. To this 
Purpoſe it may be noted, That. as the Fadts related 
are faid to have been preach'd every-where immedi- 
arcly after the Aſcenſion of Chrift, ſo the Hiſtories ' 
we are ſpeaking of were written and publiſh'd in the 
very ſame Age; To which may be added another 
Circumſtance of no inconſiderable Moment, 4#z. 
That many of the FaGts are faid ro have been done 
publickly, in the Preſence of Numbers, as 'well E- 
nemies as Friends. Bur, would any Men have 
been fo, ſenſlefs as ro haye affirch'd Matters of ſuch 
a Nature, and under theſe Circumſtances, had there 
been nothing at all of Truth in them ? Would they 
have publiſh'd to the World ſuch Accounts of Things, 
at a Time, and in a Place, where the Falſhood might 
havebeen eaſily derefted? Or, if they had been Fools 
enough to do this, would they have affirm'd thar 
many of theſe Facts were notorious, when it was in 
the Power of numberleſs People then alive ro have 
contradicted them? Or, if they had been fo far in- 
fatuared as to run this Risk, Is it poſſible that no 
One Perſon ſhould ever diſcover the Impoſture ? 
Were the Fews fo very neglgent in a Point which 
concern'd their Religion ſo nearly, and affe&ed rhe 
Honour of their Nation ſo much} No doubt bur 
Oe = ; Curioſity 
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Curioſity muſt have led ſome, and Zeal others, to 
examine theſe Matters to the Bottom. Bur did they, 
after all, diſcover the Cheat * Nothing of this appears : 
The Jews have no Accounts which contradid the 
Goſpel Hiſtory : There are no Records of any Kind 
to oppole it : So that whatever is afirm'd by our Ad- 
verſaries in Oppoſition to this Hiſtory, is afhirm'd by 
them wichout any manner of Ground, and purely the 
Efte& of their own unjuſt Suſpicions, 
It is farther worth while.ro conſider, that the ve- 
ry Narrations themſelves are ſuch, as are apt to give 
them Credit, and what we ſhould allow a juſt Weight 
in any other Wrircers. There appears nothing of Ar- 
rifice in the Stories : They are plain and ſimple, and 
the Accounts ſuch as might be expeRed to be given 
of real Fatts by honeſt and well meaning Men. There 
are Four different Writers of the Hiſtory of Chrif.. 
Theſe have vary'd ſomewhat from each other, and gi- 
ven us Accounts which are not exatly the fame, Bur 
are theſe Differences ſuch as ſhall impair their Credit ? 
Are theſe Hiſtorians found contraditing each 'other 
plainly 4 Do the main Facts related by any one, direaly 
overthrow the Facts mention'd by any other? Is there 
any other Difference berween them, than would be 
found in the Accounts of any four honeſt Men who 
ſhoald be examin'd about the fame Aﬀeairs ? Theſe ve- 
ry Differences, methinks, heighren their Credir, and 
prove that they did not write in Concert. Aﬀer all, 
Have nor moſt of theſe Differences been fairly account- 
ed for? and if ſome Differences ftill remain, May it 
nor be preſum'd rather that we waat ſome Helps to- 
wards clearingthem up, than that they are abſolutely 
inſuperable? _ | 
_ I amthe more ſtrongly induc'd topreſume ſomething 
of this Kind, from conſidering, that it there had been 
no {ufhicient Foundation for what theſe W riters have 
afirm'd, they could not poſſibly have gain'd ſuch 
_ Credit, 
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Credit, and made ſuch a vaſt Number of Profelytes, 
We read, that within a few Days after the Aſcenſion 
of Chriſt, the Apoſtles being endued 1th Power from 
0 High, preach'd eſis, and confirm'd what they 
preach'd* 2th Signs and Wonders; immediately upon 
which Multitudes were converted. It appears from ſe- 
veral following Writers, as well Heathen as Chriſtian, 
that in a ſhort Time the Chriſtian Religion ſpread ir- 
ſelf thro' moſt Parts of the Rowan Empire : Perſons 
of every Rank and Perſuaſion embrac'd it ; and this, 


notwithſtanding it met with all poſſible Diſcouragement 


from the Civil Power. But whence could this ariſe? 
Certainly from the Evidence of the Things alledg'd : 
Can werhink they never enquir'd about theſe Matters; 
or, thar they gaveinto this Belief, without any fſuf- 
ficient Aſſurance about them? This muſt have been 
more extraordinary than the very Miracles they be- 
liev'd. In ſhort, had this Comnſel or this York been 
of Men, it muſt have come to nought; but becauſe it 
24s of God, therefore no human Force could overthrow 
Woe. | | 

This leads me to the next Queſtion I propos'd to 
conſider, viz. Whether the Facts recorded in theſe 
Hiſtories were truly and properly miraculous. 

It would be endleſs to inſiſt diſtin&tly on each of 
thoſe extraordinary Facts which are repreſented in the 
Goſpels : I ſhall only 'note in general, that all manner 
of Diſcaſes, even the moſt inveterare, were cur'd in- 
ſtantly, by a Touch, by a Word ſpeaking, and at a 
Diſtance; That the Dead were rais'd tro Life; and 
that, on a ſudden, Men who had been bred in a low 
Way, and were known to be 1lliterate, became perfetly 
acquainted with all Kinds of Languages. FaRts of theſe 
Kinds muſt be allow'd to be miraculous, if they are 
free from all Suſpicion of Cheat, and ſhewn to be 
ynaccountable by any natural Powers, 


It 
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If there were any Thing of Cheat in the Caſe, 
then, from the very Nature of the Thing, there muſt 
have been a grear Number of Accomplices. The Diſ- 
ciples doubtleſs were concern'd ; . The Perſons on 
whom theſe Fats are ſaid to have been wrought, muſt 
likewiſe have been 1atereſted; And, when we con- 
ſider that many of the Diſeaſes ſaid ro have been cured, 
were inveterate and notorious, we mult farther ſuppoſe 
no, ſmall Party among the Spectators. Had Things 
of this Kind been done in one Place only, they mighr 
have been accounted for more eaſily : But foraſmuch 
as 7eſus Chriſt travell'd abour from Place to Place, 
healing the Sick, and caſting out Devils, there could 
be no .Deceit, wichout ſuppoſing that the Plor was 
carry'd on at once in almoſt all Parts of Fadea. But 
is this credible? Could a Perſon of low. Education 
form a Deſign ſo vaſt, or condu&t ir ſo ſucceſstully ? 
Is it conceivable, that a Man withour Wealth, Power, 
or [ntereſt, could ſeduce ſo vaſt a Number in almoſt 
every City? Or if this might have been, Is it cre- 
dible that nor one of theſe Accomplices ſhould ever 
betray the Chear? Did thoſe who were employ'd in 
gaining Accomplices ſucceed in every Application ? If 
not, whence was it that the whole Deſign was not 
blaſted at once? I muſt conclude therefore, there was 
no Deceit in accompliſhing theſe Fatts, becauſe from 
the Circumſtances of Things there could be none. 

One Thing farther may be obſerv'd in reference to 
the SpeRarors in general; Theſe muſt know whether 
the Perſons pretended to be heal'd of inveterare Diſ- 
eaſes, had really labour'd under them, or not; and if 
they had, whether they were really cured, or not : 
They muſt know, ſeveral of them at leaſt, whether 
perſons ſaid to have. been rais'd had been really dead; 
and whether after this they were really olive : And, 
laſtly, whether the Apoſtles were really illiterate Per- 
ſons; and if they were, whether they did ( as it is af- 
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firm'd they did) on a fudden ſpeak to every Man in 
his proper Tongue. If Men cannor be certain in ſuch 
Caſes: as theſe, rhey cannot be ſufhciently afſur'd of 
any 'Fhing. - This reſted on the Evidence of their 
Senſes, and ro this Evidence we appeal. 4.7revs1 
As little Difficulty will there bein proving that theſe 
Works were ſtrictly tupernarural. 1] think it is very 
phin that they could not.be wrought by any mere hu» 
man' Skill or Power. If Difeaſes may be heal'd this 
Way, yet this cannot be done 1n an Inſtant; ir cannor 
be done without the Utfe of ſuitable Means, much: leſs 
without the Uſe of any Means at all : No natural 
Agems-can work at a Diſtance ;- Nor can Effects of 
this Kind be produc'd merely by a Command. The 
Dead cannot be rais'd to Life by thofe who are ungble 
_ to beſtow Life ; Nor, can Men of themſelves ſpeak 
Linguages they never learn'd, and perhaps ſcarce ever 
heard before. Theſe Things are toq evident to, need 
Enlargements ; And. therefore,:if the Rekions given 
of thele Fats, with all their ſeveral Circumſtances, 
be juſt, the: Concluſton I would draw 1s certain. Eve- 
iy Effect requires ſome Cauſe proportionable to it 3 and 
that which cannot be produc'd in a natural Way, muſt 
be ſupernatural. [YON 3.2 
Afrer all, if there be any Evaſion remaining, it 
muſt be This; That we are not perfetly acquainted 
with all the ſeveral Powers of Nature; Thar if we-knew 
21] the ſimple Powers, yet we. might be Strangers to 
their ſeveral Compoſitions > And therefore, as we can- 
not ſay What their Reſults may be, ſo we cannor deter» 
mine Whats ſtritly and properly ſupernatural. 
This Aegation muſt be vain, 1 we conſider, That 
*ris unreaſonable to ſuppoſe any Effets to be natural, 
which cannot be accounted for in ſome natural Way ; 
at leaſt, where there are no Grounds to preſume that 
they are really owing to ſome tent Powers in Nature : 
Such are thoſe, of which we have never had any cer- 
rain 
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tain. Inſtances either before or {ince theſe Times z and 
eſpecially, if they have direaly contradicted the 
known and ſtanding Laws of Nature. Or, if it ſhould 
be imagin'd that ſome of the Effects might poſhbly ariſe 
from unknown Powers; yet fince theſe very Powers 
are ſuppos'd ro be unknown, the Facts, as they ſtand in 
theſe Hiſtories, will be ſtill miraculous, Put the Ca 

of: Diſcaſes being cured in an Inſtant; You will fay, 
This might poſlibly happen by ſome lucky Coinci- 
dence of natural Cauſes of which we know nothing. 
Very well: Bur it this were really unknown, How 
came our Saviour and his Apoſtles to apply, with ſuch 


Succeſs, this Coincidence' of Caufes ro 'their own 


proper Purpoſes * How camethey to repeat this ſo fre- 
quently, and to ſucceed conſtantly ? To ſay, Be thow 
heal'd, -and' ro have the Effect - ſucceed immediately, 
where *tis fuppos'd that the ſeveral Circumſtances real- 


ly-conducing to 'the Effet, are unknown, is irfelf a 


Miracle of the . higheſt Nature. - It argues, that the 
Speaker was direted: by a Knowledge ſupernatural, tho? 
the Effect irfelf ſhould be ſtrictly natural. | 


Tr rematns'that I Enquire, What Force there is in 
the Argument deduc'd from hence in. Favour of our 
Religion. This, one might think, could be no Mat- 


rer of Enquiry. - If the Facts themtelves are ſuper- 
natural, the Religion confirm'd by them muſt be ſo 
Iikewife. The Concluſion ts plain, and hardly capable 
of being render'd plainer by any manner of Repreſen- 
ration. This hath been allow'd by ſober Men in all for- 
mer Ages; who, tho' they have queſtion'd, and in 
many Cafes juſtly queſtion'd the Reality of the Facts, 
have thought, if this be once admitted, the Conſe- 
quence deduc'd from 'it muſt be certain. However, 
Difficulties have of late been pretended ; and theſe 

muſt be examin'd before I cloſe this. Head. 
W hat hath been alledg'd to this Purpoſe is, 1. That 
Miracles being nothing more than Facts, can owe oo 
| thing 
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firm'd they did) on a fudden ſpeak to every Man. iq 
his proper Tongue. If Men cannor be certajniin ſuch 
Caſes- as theſe, they cannar- be ſufficienrly aſſur'd of 
any 'Fhing. - This reſted on the Evidence of their 
Senſes, and to this Evidence we appeal. 

As littk Difficulty will there bein proving chat theſe 
Works were ſtrictly {upernarural. 1 think it 1s very 
phin' that they could not.be wrought by any mere hu» 
mary Skill or Power. If Difeaſes may be heal'd this 
Way, yet this cannot be done in an Inftant; it cannot 
bedone without the Ute of ſuitable Means, much. Jeſs 
without the Uſe of any Means at all ; No: natural 
Agents-can work at a Diſtance 3- Nor can Effects of 
this Kind be /produc'd- merely by a Command. The 
Dead cannot be rais'd to Life by thoſe who are ungble 
to heſtow Life ; /Nor, can Men of themſelves ſpeak 
T.inguages they never learn'd, and perhaps ſcarce ever 
heard: Before... Theſe Things are too evident to, need 
Enlargements ; And therefore,:if the Regions given 
of thele Facts, with all their ſeveral: Circumſtances, 
be juſt, the: Concluſjon I would draw is certain. Eve- 
ren: requires ſome Cauſe proportionable ro it 3 and 

t which cannot he pregnue's 3 in g ogtoenl Way, muſt 
be ſupernatural. 

After all, f than be any Ewakc on remaining, it 
muſt be This ; That we are not perfectly acquainted 
with all the ſeveral Powers of Nature; That if we-knew 
a1 the ſimple Powers,'/yet 'we. might be Strangers to 
their ſeveral Compoſitions : And therefore, / as we can- 
nor ſay. Whar their Reſults may be, ſo we cannor deter» 

mine Whatis ſtritly and properly ſupernatural. 

This Aﬀlegation muſt be vain, if we conſider, That 
*ris unreaſonable to ſuppoſe any "Effects to be patura], 
which cannot be accounted for in ſore natural Way ; 
at leaſt, where there are no Grounds to preſume that 
they are really-owing to ſometatent Powers in Nature : 

Such are thoſe, of which we have never had any. cer- 
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tain-Inſtances either before or ſince theſe Times z and 
eſpecially, if; they have directly contradicted the 
known and ſtanding Laws of Nature. Or, it it ſhould 
be imagin'd that ſame of the Effects might poſhbly ariſe 
from unknown Powers; yet ſince theſe very Powers 
are ſuppos'd to be unknown, the Facts, as they ſtand in 
theſe Hiſtories, will be ſtill miraculous, Put the Caſe 
of: Diſeaſes being cured in an Inſtant; You will ſay, 
This might pothibly happen by ſome lucky Coinci- 
dence of natural Cauſes of which we know nothing. 
Very well : Bur it this were really unknown, How 
came our Saviour and his Apoſtles to apply, with {uch 
Succeſs, this Coincidence' of Cauſes 'ro-'their own 
proper Purpoſes * How came they'to repeat this ſo fre- 
quently, and to ſucceed conſtantly ? To ſay, Be thow 
heal'd, -and' ro have the Effect - ſucceed immediately, 
where *rtis fuppos'd that the ſeveral Circumſtances real- 
ly-conducing to/'the Effect, are unknown, 1s itlelf'a 
Miracle of the. higheſt Nature. - It argues, that. the 
Speaker was direfted: by a Knowledge ſupernatural, tho? 
the'Efc& irfelf ſhould be ſtrictly natural. _ 
- Ar rematns'that I Enquire, What Force there is in 
the Argument deduc'd from hence ini Favour of our 
Religion. This, ane might think, could be no Mat- 
rer of Enquiry. If the Facts themtfelves are ſuper- 
natural, the Religion conftirm'd by them muſt. be ſo 
likewife. . The Concluſion'ts plain, and hardly capable 
of being render'd plainer by any manner of Reprefen- 
ration.. This hath been allow'd by ſober Men in all for- 
mer Ages; who, tho' they have queſtion'd, and in 
many Cafes juſtly queſtion'd the Reality of the Facts, 
have thought, 1f this be once admitted, the Conſe- 
quence deduc'd from 'it muit be certain. However, 
Difficulties have of hate been pretended ; and theſe 
muſt be examin'd before I cloſe this. Head. 7 
_ What hath beenalledg'd to this Purpoſe is, r._ That 
Muracles being nothing more than Facts, can d*-aa 
| thing 
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thing bur the Operation of ſome ſupernatural Power ca- 
pable of producing them ; And that as there is no ne- 
ceſſary Connexion between Miracles and Truths, fo 
we cannot conclude the Truth of a Religion from the 
Miracles alledg*d for it. 2. Thar foralmuch- as Mira-, 
cles may be wrought as well by ſubordinate Beings as 
the Supreme, /as well by Evil Spirits as by Good; fo 
we' cannot depend on any Arguments drawn from 
thence, unleſs we have ſome certain Way of difco- 
vering what are Divine Miracles, and what Other- 
wiſe; at leaſt, what are the Effects of a Good Power, 
and what of an Evil one. Fx}; WW ; 
As to the former ObjeRion, IT muſt-allow, that 
Miracles are indeed Facts, which of themſelves prove 
Nothing more than the Agency of ſome Cauſe propor- 
tionable ; and that as there is no necefſary Connexion: 
- between Miracles and Truths, to Miracles are of them- 
ſelves no Evidence of Truths. But then I muſt affirm, 
That Things which are not neceffarily, and in their own 
Nature Signs, may yet become ſuch by the Applica- 
tion ; and conſequently, That Things may become.the 
Proofs of Truth, which have no neceflary Connexion 
with thar Truth. HD TAS Sh 25 
This will be plain, if we conſider that Words 
ſpoken, are in themſelves nothing more than Sounds 
modify'd in a certain' manner, between which-and-the 
Ideas they ſtand for in Speaking-there is no Connexion. 
at all. How then comes it "to paſs, that Men  com- 
municate their Thoughts to each other this Way ? 
The Caſe is, Words which are not eſſentially Signs, 
are capable of being us'd as ſuch ; To this Purpoſe they 
have been and are apply'd : And confequently, where 
we are entirely ſecure of rhe Speaker's Honeſty, we' no 
more doubt his Sentiments expreſs'd by Words, than 
we ſhould tho* inwardly conſcious to fs Thoughts: 
The ſame may be obſerv'd concerning another Uſage, 
viz. That of Seals. There is no neceſſary Connext= 
MANLY on 
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on between the Uſe of theſe, and the Confirmation of 
a Bargain: Yer ſtill, the uſual Import of theſe being 
known, Men 'receive as full SatisfaQtion from them, 
2s they would if they had been in their own Nature 
expreſſive of the Thing they ſignify. 

To” apply this to our en Purpoſe. Miracles 
are diretly no more than Evidences of a ſupernatural 
Power : But when wrought at the Inſtance of Men, 
and apply*'d by them as Evidences of a ſupernatural 


Commiſſion, they carry ' with them the Nature of 


Seals, and are properly the Confirmation of that Au- 


 thority they are alledg'd ro ſupport. Let us then 


ſappoſe a Perſon claiming ſuch an Authority as com- 
miſſion'd by a ſupernatural Power : To ſupport this 
Chim, Miracles' are wrought, 5. e. Works which 
argue the: Interpoſition of ſuch a Power ; What can 


we conclude but the Reality of- a Commiſſion deriv'd: 


from him who wrought theſe Miracles. The Con- 


ſequence is plain ; If the Perſon who 'wrought them 


had a Right to our Submiſhon, the Perſon on whoſe 


Account they were wrought muſt have it hke- 


wile.- "C5 


But this Kind of Arguing, our Adverſaries will 


tell us, muſt be uſeleſs, becauſe ſuch Miracles may be 
wrought as well by Subordinate Beings as the Su- 
preme, as well by Evil Spirits as Good. Sec how the 
Gentleman I am contending with repreſents the Mat- 
rer., «If Evil Beings can impreſs Notions on Mens 


« Minds as ſtrongly as Good Beings, and cauſe Mi- 
& racles to be done in Confirmation of them ; is there 
* any way to know to which of the two, Notions 


« thus impreſs'd are owing, but -rheir Nature and 
« Tendency, or thoſe internal Marks of Wiſdom 


& and Goodneſs by which they plainly ſhew them- 
&* ſelves to be a Part of natural Religion ? If fo, can 


* external Proofs carry us farther than internal Proofs 
& doi” p. 243, | 
Whar 
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. What dire& Power Evil Beings may poſlibly hays, 
on the Minds of Men, I prexend: not to determine, 
nor, conſequently, in. how ſtrong a. Manner they may 
be capable of. impreſſing Notions on, them. - Only 
thus much I muſt 7 wk T hat Our. Author i Is very, 
bold, ..Fn ſuppoling that the Senſe of a Divine Im- 

be Daniel. on Nothing elſe thao the Strength 
and nes of the Impreſfion. This he can have 
no. Authority: for bro, 1 ſhould chiok ir much 
faler to leave this Matter in the Dark, being copkident 
of this alone, hat if God ſhould. ever vouchlafe 40, 
make Impreflions on. Mens Minds, he would. do ix: 


in ſuch a.Manner, (whatever that be) as, ſhould leave 


no Room to . doubt. the Author-.of \the- Impreſſion, 
And if - this: may be, - then. there will be "aiciens 
Difference berween the Taſpizations of God, and. the 
Iofufions of the Devil. on 

But the Point I am moſt concern'd with $20 iq 
this ; Miracles may .. be wrought as well by Evil Be- 
ings as Goodz and conſequently -alledg'd as well to 
confirm an Impoſture, as a, Truth: If fo: How ſhall 
we diſtinguiſh from what Cauſe theſe Miracles pros 
ceed; and yet, withour this,” alt Argaments drawn 
from Miracles muſt be precarious, 

In Reply, I muſt obſerve, That there, are 'Twa 
Methods ſerviceable ro this. Purpoſe, in the proper, Uſe 
of which Mer cannoteafily tmiſcarry, , 

i. The Nature of the DoGrines which CROSS 
are alledg'd to confirm, muft be conſider'd;, becauſe, 
if theſe wo inconſiſtent with any certain and known 
Truths, they are -incapable. of Proof : No Migacles 
can, in ſuch a Caſe, be of any Force ; and therefore, if 
ſuch are really wrought, we muſt conclude that they 
did not proceed from the God of Truth, but. the 
Author of Lies. 

' Bur if, upon ſuch a Conſi deration, every Thing 


ſhall Ay clear; 4. e, If there be no Contradiction, 


in 
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in the DoQrines themſelves, nor Inconſiſtency with 
any certain Truth, then, (for any Thing we know to 
the contrary,). they may be rrue ; and if fo, then they 
may be capable of ſufficient Evidence from Proof 
external. There is no manner of Occaſton, (as our 
Author contends there is,) that theſe Matters ſhould 
be prov'd by the internal Evidence of the Thing, or 
that they ſhould ſhew themſelves to be Parts of natu- 
ral Religion by Marks of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, of 
which every one is not capable of judging, If this 
were neceſſary, then exrernal Proofs could carry us no 
farther than internal Proofs do ; Then Miracles could 
have no Force, but where ſuch Force is uſeleſs; and 
conſequently, the' working them for this Purpoſe 
muſt be unaccountable. Burt the Deſign of Miracles 
is, "to ſupply the Want of internal Evidence, with re- 
gard to Matters capable of being confirm'd ; and this 
Force they will have, if we can get ſufficient farther 
Aſſurance that they are not wrought by the Interpoſi- 
tion of malicious Beings” 6H BEG, I 

To this Purpoſe, it. ſhould be enquir'd, 2. Whe- 
ther the Miracles wrought, are oppos'd by any other 
Miracles alledg'd to prove the contrary ; and if they 
are, then it ſhould be confider'd on' which Side there is 
the greateſt Evidence of Power. The Caſe of Moſes 
and the Magicians determines the Point clearly : The 
Pretenſ{10ns on both Sides were to be try'd by Mira- 
cles, #. e. by Inſtances of ſupernatural Power : Theſe 
were alledg'd by both as Evidence : Ir is plain there- 
fore, that the moſt extraordinary Inſtances were the 
ſtrongeſt Evidence : The Magicians allow'd it, and 
confels'd the Finger of God. 

But if the Miracles in this Caſe wrought to confirm 
a Commilſiton. are unoppos'd by any other Miracles, 
then we may conclude ſafely that they are, and muſt 
be in ſome Senſe from God ; They muſt be wrought, 
either by his own immediate Power, or, (which a- 

| mounts 
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mounts to. much the ſame,) by his Appointiienr, 
 This' muſt be concluded from the'effen tial Perfe&tions 
_ _ of the Divine Nature. They are (as hath been ſhewn 
* already) Inſtances 'of ſupernatural Power ; and there- 
_ Tore, being -urg'd to confirm' a Divine Authority, 
would never have been permitted by God, had the 
Perſon whoalledg'd them no ſuch Authority, and were 
there no other Means whereby+the Fraud might be 
 dereRted. No Earthly Prince would permit his Name 
and Authority to be- uſurp'd, «without raking fome 
Methods to-viridicate his Honour : Much lefs would he 
_ hy his Subje&ts' under the unhappy Neceſſity of aQ- 
Ing contrary*to his Will, even'whilſt they are moſt 
deſirous of obeying it entirely. We deny not bur 
there maybe Powers in ſeveral created Beingsof work- 
ing Miracles; and in what Inſtances God may permir 
them to exerciſe theſe Powers we cannot fay preciſely : 
Yet, this we may be bold to affirm, thar He will not 
ſuffer them to interpoſe ro the Prejudice of his own 
Authority, becauſe it is inconfiftent with his -Wiſ- 
dom ; nor to delude Mankind unavoidably in the moſt 
important- Aﬀatrs, becauſe it is irreconcileable with his 

Goodneſs. | 

| Upon the Whole then, If the Goſpel Hiſtories 
are fairhful' Records ; If rhe Fats there recorded 
were real Fas, and not mere Illuſions; If they were 
properly miraculous, and alledg'd to ſupport the Di- 
vine Authority of our Religion; If in this Religion 
there are no Articles incapable of being prov'd, 5. e. 
inconſiſtent with any of the certain Concluſions of 
Reaſon; And if, Laſtly, the- Miracles wrought to 
confirm this Religion have never been oppos'd by 
| greater, nor indeed by any other Miracles at all, then 
: muſt conclude-that this Religion is really from 
od. | | 18 
' T have now gone through with what was propos'd 


at firſt, I have endeavour'd to ſupport the Caule of 
SEEN ' Revelation 
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 evelation. againſt the Reaſonings of this Gentleman, 
ander the. ſeveral: Articles heretofore produc'd, and 
3m nor aware I- hive left any Thing unexamin'd; 

which was proper to be confider'd, and fell within 
the Compaſs of my Deſign. I muſt confeſs indeed, 
I have not enter'd-into a particular Defence of certain 
Dodtrines, againſt which he hath rather | infinuated 
Objefions than urg'd them : This I have omitted, 
not only becauſe the Points themſelves have beer fre- 
quently conſider'd by other Writers, bur likewiſe be. 
cauſe The Gentleman expreſſes himſelf in ſo very - 
looſea Manner, that *tis dithcult to ſay in what Sent 
he is willing to be underſtood. If he expe to be 
confider'd on thoſe Heads, I muſt defire him to explain 
himſelf more diſtinQly ; and then, if. he.calls on me, 
T ſhall be ready to attend him. Ac preſent I take my 
Leave, with this Obſervation only, 'That a Debate 
concerning Natural and Reveal'd Religion ought to 
be carried on by Methods conſiſtent with Narural 
Religien at leaſt. | hope I have not offended this 
Way : How far the Gentleman TI havebeen concern'd 
with, can ſay the ſame, let the World judge. . 


The END. 


A. A. 
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